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“oe” The Friendly House 


The friendly house sets halfway up a hill— 
Not where the traveler his climb begins 
Within the valley, nor upon the hill, 
Far heights that mark the summit that he wins. 
No, rather, here it sets, halfway between, 
Where he has need of it, and need of rest, 
A welcome beacon in a weary scene, 
Found at the moment it will serve him best. 


By day the door stands open; lock nor bar 
The friendly house has naught of. Thru the pane 
The red geraniums a welcome are 
In every season, in the sun or rain. 
Up from the chimney curls a wreath of cloud: 
It is the cordial chimney’s cheery smile; 
And there is none too poor and none too proud 
To turn aside and rest a little while. 





Here kings have paused to ask it for a cup, 
Here laborers as freely have received, 
The merchant upward going stopped to sup— 
Yea, here came those who sang and those who grieved. 
And all went onward with uplifted head, 
With new resolve, with new enkindled hope; 
Here dreams have been re-born they thought were dead— 
Because the friendly house stood on the slope. 


Your heart’s a house; what structure shall it be? 
Some castle cold, with barred and bolted gate? 
A house so poor it gives no charity? 
A house so rich all but the rich must wait? 
Or shall it be a house with open door, 
With warmth and food for those who shelter need, 
The wider open as men need it more?— 
Friend, shall it be a friendly house, indeed? 
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Care Needed in Buying 
Trucks and Tractors 


There have come to the attention of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently several in- 
stances in which trucks or tractors purchased 
by the. lumber manufacturers have not given 
satisfactory service. In more than one ease 
the cost of the upkeep together with replace- 
ment costs of truck parts has made the expense 
of operation almost prohibitive. 

The Truck and Tractor Department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has frequently pointed 
out the great necessity of carefully investigat- 
ing equipment before purchasing. Today there 
is ‘available a very broad range of equipment 
and consequently there is hardly a logging, 
manufacturing or retailing operation in the 
country which can not find the equipment suited 
to its needs. Only too frequently the truck 
salesman in his enthusiasm to make a sale and 
knowing very little of the lumber business seeks 
to make a sale regardless of the suitability of 
the equipment he is selling for the job it must 


do. Yet the salesman is no more to blame than 
the lumberman who buys blindly. 

No better aids to lumber manufacturers or 
retailers are to be found than trucks or tractors 
if care and wisdom are employed in selecting 
and fitting the truck and tractor equipment to 
the particular hauling problem, and excellent re- 
sults can be obtained in practically every case. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wants to call atten- 
tion once more to its Truck and Tractor Depart- 
ment maintained to be of service to those operat- 
ing trucks, tractors and trailers and to give in- 
formation to those interested in such equip- 
ment. 


A Major Cause of 
High Building Costs 


The report of the grand jury appointed to 
investigate the housing shortage at Cleveland, 
Ohio, recently submitted to Judge Thomas M. 
Kennedy, of the Court of Common Pleas, is 
quite an illuminating document. In essence, 
the report lays the responsibility for high 
building costs largely at the door of labor, say- 
ing: 

‘¢We would be remiss in our duty did we not 
point to a lamentable condition which no doubt 
has injured the very group that created it as 
much, if not more, than the public generally. 
We refer to the present tendency on the part 
of mechanics, artisans and laborers of all trades 
to do less than a full day’s work. The testi- 
mony adduced before us indicates conclusively 
that it requires twice as long, with the same 
number of men, to erect a house as it did before 
the war. Impartial tests show that it takes 
twice as many carpenter hours to do the car- 
penter work on a building as it did five years 
ago. Bricklayers lay less than half the num- 
ber of bricks; paper hangers, painters and 
plasterers all do less than half the work in 
a given period of time that they did five 
years ago. 

‘¢Manufacturing firms which make and sell 
building materials prove by their records that 
while wages have gone up 200 percent in some 
eases labor costs have gone up 400 percent, in- 
dicating that their employees are getting double 
pay for one-half the work, as compared with 
the prewar period. These conditions are not 
healthy and can but inflict disaster upon those 
who foster them. Shortsighted indeed is the 
man who believes he can produce wealth by 
idling. 

‘<The war has created a tremendous buying in 
materials and commodities of all kinds and 
prices are high by reason of this scarcity. The 
law of supply and demand is as inexorable as 
any law of nature, and prices can only become 
lower when the world’s storehouse has again 
reached its normal level. This is true of build- 
ings and building commodities just as of any 
other commodity. The cost of dwellings will 
depreciate to a marked extent and rentals will 
be lower when the men who build homes will do 
a full day’s work ungrudgingly with pride alike 
in the quality and quantity of their output.’’ 

The foregoing is a severe arraignment of 
labor, but that it is fully merited no one fa- 
miliar with the situation will attempt to deny. 
Too long has an unthinking and unreasoning 
public been regaled with easy assertions that 
the cost of building is due solely, or mainly, to 
the ‘‘high prices of lumber,’’ or of other build- 


ing materials. Materials of course are high, as 
is everything else, as compared with the prewar 
prices, but that is not the crux of the situation. 
The Cleveland grand jury has placed its finger 
upon the sore spot. The diagnosis is com- 
plete, and the prescription given in the closing 
paragraph of the report is adequate, but the 
remedy must be self-administered. When work- 
ers in every field of industry are willing, in 
return for an honest day’s pay, to ‘‘do a full 
day’s work ungrudgingly, with pride alike in 
the quality and quantity of their output,’’ then, 
and not until then, will the problem of high 
building costs, and the high cost of living gen- 
erally, be solved. 
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— Should Encourage 
Building of Granaries 


Lumber retailers in the grain growing States 
hardly need to be reminded that now is the time 
to push the sale of lumber for granaries. Con- 
ditions existing in the transportation field render 
it highly essential to the welfare, not only of 
individual communities but of the nation at 
large, that storage facilites be provided on the 
farms for an unusually large proportion of the 
grain now being harvested. With the railroad 
terminals badly congested, and the cry of scarc- 
ity of cars going up on every side, it is evident 
that the crop movement is going to be greatly 
hampered. The bulk of next winter’s coal is 
still to be transported from the mine to the 
consumer, and this movement will still further 
burden the already inadequate transportation 
facilties of the country. Therefore it will not 
be possible to haul the grain direct from the 


threshing machine to the local elevator to the , 


extent that prevails under normal conditions. 
An unusually large proportion of the crop will 
have to be stored on the farms, and the storage 
facilities are in many cases totally inadequate. 


Well built granaries are always a good in- 
vestment, enabling the farmer to hold his grain 
until marketing conditions are favorable with- 
out fear of loss or deterioration. 


Lumber retailers should, so far as possible, 
encourage and aid the farmers of their com- 
munities to build granaries wherever they are 
needed. In this connection, attention is called 
to the fact that the Southern Pine Association, 
New Orleans, has recently prepared a new set 
of plans for grain storage houses, designated 
Plan No. N-11, blueprints of which can be ob- 


tained by lumber dealers on application to the 
association. 

Just now there is nothing more important in 
the building line than the construction of gran- 
aries on all farms where adequate storage facil- 
ities are lacking. 


A Slight Decrease Seen 
in Losses from Fire 


At the fifty-fourth meeting of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, recently held 
in New York, announcement was made that 30,- 
000,000 fire insurance policies are in force in 
the United States and that they cover property 
valued at $75,000,000,000. The fire loss in this 
country in 1918 was $350,000,000, and for 1919 
it was estimated at $325,000,000. That indi- 
cates a decrease in loss per capita from $3.23 
in 1918 to $3.13 the year following. 


In discussing the figures at the meeting, it 
was pointed out that tho a slight decrease in 
losses is seen, it is too early to say that a per- 
manent decline has set in, yet there is reason 
for believing that such may be the case. The 
improved showing is attributed to better educa- 
tion in ways and means of preventing fires, and 
to some extent to better detective service in 
hunting down and punishing incendiaries who 
burn property to get the insurance. Last year 
1,500 incendiaries were convicted in the courts. 


In drawing plans for houses and in construct- 
ing them retail lumbermen should see that fire 
hazard is guarded against as well as possible. 
Chimneys especially need close attention. Lum- 
bermen should do everything possible to lessen 
fire losses. 


Labor Exodus from 
Manufacturing Centers 


During the last three or four years high 
wages and abundance of work in large manufac- 
turing centers drained villages and rural com- 
munities of labor. It was the natural opera- 
tion of the law of supply and demand, aided by 
an impulse on the part of the individual to 
move with the crowd. 


Indications begin to multiply that the tide 
is turning and that labor has begun to move the 
other way. The textile and the shoe industries 
were among the first to find an oversupply of 
labor in their plants together with a lessening 
demand for their products at prices com- 
mensurate with cost of production, and the pay- 
rolls were shortened. Before long other indus- 
tries discovered that they were likely to face 
similar conditions. The ery of overproduction 
had not been heard so frequently as had the 
complaint that high prices were curtailing buy- 
ing. The result was the same as if there had 
been overproduction in the factories. Labor 
began to move away from centers where demand 
for it was decreasing. 


Detroit was among the first cities to furnish 
something like exact figures to show what was 
taking place. Three or four months ago the en- 
rollment in the schools was found to be falling 
off. Investigation revealed the fact that fami- 
lies were moving away from the city, and the 
exodus has continued till the present. It is 
known that since March 1 those moving out of 
Detroit have exceeded the number moving in 
by 14,672. It was the workman who was on the 
move. He was seeking more advantageous 
fields. The village, farm, and the lumber camp 
should profit by this movement. 





Better Transportation Is the Key to Prosperity 


Lumber 
Chicago. 


By far the most important event of the week 
was the wage award announced by the United 
States Railway Labor Board. By this award 
approximately $600,000,000 is added to the 
payroll of the railroads, this sum being distrib- 
uted among practically 93 percent of the em- 
ployees of incorporated railroads. Railroad 
executives, on the whole, so far as they have 
made public comments concerning the award, ex- 
press a favorable opinion. As is natural the 
necessity for an increase in both freight and 
passenger rates to meet the increase in the 
payroll is emphasized. The executives of the 
unions of railroad employees gathered in Chi- 
cago to consider the wage award have, on the 
whole, accepted it as satisfactory. A number 
of the unions, among them being some of the 
strongest, have accepted the award outright, 
while a number of others have referred it to 
the rank and file with recommendations of ac- 
ceptance. 


It is sincerely to be hoped that the wage 
award not only will be of material assistance 
to the men receiving the advances, but to ship- 
pers and the general public. The railroads of 
the nation may well be likened to the arteries 
and veins thru which blood pulses in the human 
body. The blood carries food and life giving 
substances to all parts of the body just as the 
railroads transport food and raw materials to 
all parts of the nation. If the railroads are 
unable to function, are unable to transport 
freight, are unable to take care of the demands 
of the nation for food and raw materials the 
law of supply and demand can not work nor 
can prosperity be general. 


With the wage award accepted by both rail- 
road executives and railroad workers it is to be 
sincerely hoped that there will be an improve- 
ment in the quality of transportation service 
and the volume of business which the railroads 
are able to handle. 


With the wage question settled there comes 
up the problem of the increase in freight and 
passenger rates. Undoubtedly, in order to 


function properly the railroads must receive a 
financial return adequate to pay their legitimate 
expenses, a reasonable return on the investment 
and provide funds for the purchase of new 
equipment and the expansion of track facilities. 
More trackage, more cars, more engines, more 
and better terminal facilities are badly needed 
and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that 
lumbermen generally, realizing the situation 
are one in the belief that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should authorize a sufficient 
increase in rates to permit the accomplishment 
of this. 


Lumber will have to stand its full share in 
the inevitable advance, which will be granted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. How 
large, or in what shape this advance will come, 
time alone will tell, but the consensus is that 
the total general advance covering all commodi- 
ties will be between 25 and 33 percent. Broadly 
speaking an increase in wages of $100,000,000 
represents an inerease of 3 percent in the oper- 
ating expenses. On this basis the $600,000,000 
award would call for an increase of 18 percent. 

The railroads estimate that the following 
equipment is required immediately: 


Estimated Cost 
$370,000,000 
130,000,000 
90,000,000 
20,000,000 


Equipment 

100,000 freight cars 
2,000 engines 
3,000 passenger cars 
1,000 baggage cars 


$610,000,000 


From the above table it will be seen that the 
cost of this equipment is in excess of $600,000,- 
000. No small part of the materials entering 
into the construction of this equipment will 
come from the lumbermen and therefore they 
are not only vitally interested in bettering trans- 
portation generally, but in the purchase of new 
equipment. That lumber manufacturers gener- 
ally fully realize the importance of this and the 
need of a betterment in transportation is shown 
by the resolutions recently passed at the meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the National 


Manufacturers’ Association held in 
This resolution follows in full: 


WHEREAS, The business of the country is today 
disorganized, production curtailed, and the pros- 
perity of all its people seriously threatened; this 
menacing situation being due in large measure to 
a shortage of railroad freight cars—a menace 
which can be remedied only by prompt additions to 
the number of such cars available for use; and, 

WHEREAS, The freight car builders and repairers 
are now operating their plants at not more than 
30 percent of capacity, due to their inability to se- 
— essential construction and repair materials; 
and, 

WHEREAS, In this emergency the welfare and 
even the safety of the public demands that these 
plants be operated to maximum capacity; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, By the directors of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, assembled in meet- 
ing in Chicago this 10th day of July, 1920: 

1—That every manufacturer of lumber, member 
of or affiliated with the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association or any regional association 
affiliated with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, be urgently requested, during the ex- 
istence of this emergency, to give preference to the 
manufacture of car material. 

2—tThat the Interstate Commerce Commission be 
requested to direct the railroads to give preference 
to the movement of all materials and supplies, in- 
cluding lumber, needed in the building and repair- 
ing of freight cars; and be it further 

Resolved, That as each day’s delay involves large 
and ce eens loss to all industry and imposes 
increased costs upon the whole ple in every 
part of the vr rengs we earnestly recommend that 
immediate action be taken. 


Preference to the manufacturer of car mate- 
rial and priority in its shipment will do much to 
help restore to active service many freight cars 
now unfit for use until repaired. Also the sooner 
material can be got to the car builders the 
sooner new equipment will be available. Lum- 
bermen should wherever possible give priority 
to the production of car material and the rail- 
roads should give preference to its shipment. 
The sooner the railroads are functioning better 
the sooner it will be possible for retail lum- 
bermen to secure any quantity needed of lumber 
and other building material so that the housing 
shortage, which is steadily growing more acute 
may be relieved. 
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The General Business Situation 


Distributive trade is very quiet, perhaps as 
much due to the midsummer lull as to the old 
conditions which continue to restrict trade. But 
while wholesale and jobbing trades report such 
a situation, reports from most sections of the 
country indicate more life than recently in the 
retail trade, probably due to the so called 
‘“sweeping’’ price reductions which the retail- 
ers have advertised far and wide. There has 
been very little change lately in the industrial 
situation, as continued car congestion and the 
absence of a normal flow of orders curtail op- 
erations. Collections, according to general re- 
port, are slower now than for a long time, and 
are evidently getting more so, particularly in 
the South. The recent improvement of agricul- 
tural prospects, however, has not failed to af- 
fect business sentiment favorably, altho it is 
realized that this year the crop is not the gov- 
erning factor in the situation. Price uncer- 
tainties, the demoralized railroad situation, and 
tight money are the overshadowing features, of 
which the railroad situation perhaps is the one 
creating the most anxiety. Inability to secure 
adequate fuel supplies, as well as important 
raw and finished materials is forcing radical 
curtailment of production at many plants, 
while excessive accumulations of manufactured 
products at other plants are forcing them to do 
likewise, and in many cases to shut down en- 
tirely. The opinion in industrial and financial 
circles now is, however, that the wage awards 
made this week by the Railway Labor Board 
will have a tremendous influence toward bet- 
tering the transportation situation, by attract- 
ing more men to railroading and by increasing 
individual efficiency. It is common knowledge 
that the present deplorable railroad situation is 
by no means entirely due to car shortage but to 
labor shortage in no small measure. 


The Hardwood Situation Reviewed 


The hardwood market has shown no change 
during the week, business continuing to be 
received in only small volume. A larger num- 
ber of inquiries is being received, but doubts 
have been expressed as to their genuineness and 
it is suspected that these inquiries are for the 
most part circulated by consumers and whole- 
salers for the purpose only of sounding out 
the market. Prices are lower, and there is a 
wide spread between them; but low prices are 
not tempting buyers very much. Distributers 
point out that by refusing to buy on the pres- 
ent favorable market against future needs the 
buyers are defeating their own ends—undoubt- 
edly to force the market to the lowest possible 
point—for none of the buyers, careful canvass 
shows, have ample stocks on hand, but they are 
so uniformly low that when they once begin 
entering the market they will come practically 
all at once. Mill stocks in the meanwhile are 
by no means as extensive as some buyers seem 
to think, and the result of any concerted buying 
movement such as seems in fairly early prospect 
will undoubtedly be to reduce stocks to a very 
low point again and to send prices considerably 
above present levels. 


Southern Pine Demand 


Reports from all sections of the country in- 
dicate a continued betterment in the market 
for southern pine. This betterment has not 
as yet greatly influenced prices other than to 
stop the downward tendency. Sellers, how- 
ever, are much firmer in the matter of secur- 
ing prices quoted, and all in all, the tone of 
the market is decidedly firmer. The car sit- 
uation continues to cause considerable incon- 
venience and trouble, tho in some sections it 
has improved. Buyers for railroads have 
been quietly circulating thru the South and 


much railroad business has been placed. In 
fact, so well booked are many of the mills on 
railroad stock that buyers are now seeking to 
place their business with small, out of the way 
mills. In view of the railroad situation and 
the certain advances in freight rates, manu- 
facturers are showing a decided disinclination 
to accept business for future delivery at spec- 
ified prices. 

The spurt in business, which has had the very 
noticeable effect of firming up the southern 
pine market during the last two weeks, is de- 
picted in the reports to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation by 156 member mills covering their op- 
erations during the week ended July 16. The 
production during that week totaled 69,726,700 
feet, or 29 percent below normal, while the 
business booked amounted to 76,784,200 feet, or 
10 percent in excess of the production. Ship- 
ments totaled 54,352,645 feet, showing the in- 
fluence of the railroad situation. The average 
of unfilled orders on hand at these mills on 
July 16 amounted to 2,575,000 feet. 


The Douglas Fir Market 


Douglas fir manufacturers probably have 
never before experienced as acute a car short- 
age as at present. Production is being cur- 
tailed to a considerable extent, but even with 
that curtailment stocks are increasing, and 
unless the car situation improves many mills 
will have to shut down indefinitely because of 
lack of piling room. Fir prices show a firm- 
ing tendency, but the market has not shown a 





Astonishing Indifference 


I sometimes stand dumb when I see 
how little interest my own people, the 
building material merchants, take in 
this matter of providing the funds for 
home building. A clothing merchant 
had just as well advertise dress suits, 
and an automobile dealer limousines to 
the unclad pedestrians of Africa, with 
the expectation of success, as for a lum- 
berman to advertise lumber, or a com- 
pleted house, to the man in his commu- 
nity who has not the price, or in other 
words, the money with which to build a 
home and no way to get it. And yet 
many of them are not interested and 
own no stock in a building and loan 
association.—J. R. Moorehead, in ad- 
dress before United States League of 
Local Building & Loan Associations. 











recovery equal in strength to that of the 
southern pine market. In fact, the spread be- 
tween prices for southern pine and Douglas 
fir is very marked in some cases. The volume 
of inquiries from retail sources is steadily in- 
creasing, and buying is also increasing in vol- 
ume from this source—for example, a repre- 
sentative of one line-yard concern visited Chi- 
cago this week to place orders for fifty cars 
of fir. The railroads are doing considerable 
buying, altho this is being done as quietly as 
possible. Indications point to immediate and 
extended activity on the part of the railroads 
in repairing cars. 

The reports of 122 mills to the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association show production dur- 
ing the week ended July 10 amounting to 35,- 
833,411 feet, which is a slump down to 42 
percent of normal. Business booked in the 
meanwhile totaled 49,616,900 feet, and ship- 
ments 46,059,700 feet. 


Demand for Western Pines 


Factory demand for western pines con- 
tinues in fair volume, while inquiry from re- 
tail yards has shown a considerable increase. 
In the East, particularly, the market for Cal- 
ifornia white and sugar pine has shown im- 
provement, attended by increases in price, 
especially on the upper grades. In the Inland 
Empire the demand is heaviest for the better 
grades and for stocks suitable for box man- 
ufacture. Some of the common grades are not 
moving very fast, but inquiry from retail 
yards indicates a strengthening of demand 
for these grades. The car shortage is occa- 
sioning considerable trouble, tho not as much 
as on the west Coast. Production is weil in 
hand, and if the present inerease in buying by 
retail yards does not develop into a brisk de- 
mand, production undoubtedly will be cur- 
tailed. 

Eleven mills affiliated with the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reported a total cut of 6,908,000 feet dur- 
ing the week ended July 10; shipments totaling 
5,246,000 feet? and orders booked for 3,763,000 
feet. 


Statistics on Northern Pine 


Improved labor conditions in the northern pine 
mills are shown by the report for June made 
by twenty mills to the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Production of these 
mills increased to 25,771,063 feet for June, com- 
pared with a total of 12,730,848 feet of lumber 
turned out by the same mills in May. Lath 
production was 7,123,500, compared with 4,- 
056,000 for May. Shipments also showed an 
increase, due mainly to improved work by the 
railroads in handling consignments for the East. 
The mills reporting shipped 41,557,287 feet of 
lumber and 3,772,200 lath in June, compared 
with 26,322,596 feet of lumber and 3,897,900 
lath for May. 


North Carolina Pine Situation 


There has been some increase in business in 
North Carolina pine during the last two weeks, 
and also a decrease in production. During the 
week ended June 10, forty-five mills reporting 
to the North Carolina Pine Association pro- 
duced 5,891,500 feet, or 61 per cent below nor- 
mal. The same mills shipped 4,194,000 feet, 
and booked orders for 2,878,600 feet, or an in- 
erease of 257 percent above the volume of or- 
ders during the previous week. 


With the Redwood Mills 


Altho the dullness of the lumber trade has 
affected redwood as well as any other wood it 
has not caused any appreciable weakening of 


the market. It is doubtless true that prices on 
common is a little soft, but uppers are showing 
every element of strength. The eastern demand 
just now is slow, but indications that it will 
undergo early improvement are not lacking. 
The mills in the meanwhile are running fully, 
as their stocks are very low and they are eager 
to rebuild them to as near normal as possible 
before the inevitable outbreak of the large de- 
mand which thru current conditions is now be- 
ing dammed up. The exporters of redwood report 
a large volume of foreign inquiries, and while 
actual business is limited on account of a com- 
bination of unfavorable cireumstances, it is felt 
that when these once are removed the forei 
buyers will come actively on the market and take 
-up anything which domestic consumption may 
not. Hence there is no fear of an oversupply 
of redwood for a long time, but to the contrary 
of an undersupply. 





THE EXTENSION for thirty days of the order 
giving preference to coal in allotting open top 
ears will expire on Aug. 30. 
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INTERESTED IN BLUE SNOW 

Perhaps this is a foolish question to ask, but 
did you publish some time ago an article relating 
to blue snow or something along that line, with 
blue snow prominent? If not, can you advise 
where I can get this information ?—INQuIRY No. 46. 

[This question was sent by a railroad man in 
northern Wisconsin and it is not a foolish 
question. In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
Aug. 11, 1917, reference was made in.a some- 
what facetious way to this matter in an article 
by Charles Albert Allbright, which he desig- 
mated as the ‘‘Chronicle of Life and Works of 
Mr. Paul Bunyan,’’ and doubtless that is the 
article which the inquirer has in mind. 

Considering the matter seriously, blue snow is 
‘an interesting thing, and: not very uncommon, 
at least in some regions. Red snow is well 
known among the Alps in Switzerland, and it 
oceurs also on the summits of the Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains in California, where it is found 
most abundant in late summer, on old drifts 
which remain year after year. Tracks made in 
such snow, which is quite hard, appear bloody 
a few minutes later. This color is due to a 
minute red alga that grows on or just beneath 
the surface of the snow. The individual plants 
are too small to be seen by the naked eye but 
seen in mass they are red. 

Blue or black snow is due to the same cause, 
but in the case of red snow the alga is usually 
alive, while the blue or black color is due to 
fragments of dead alga and other microscopic 
plants. The red is growing on the snow, but 
the dust of the dead fragments falls on the 
stow, after having been carried by wind, per- 
haps long distances. Similar dust has been 
known to be carried by storms ftom Brazil to 
Spain, entirely across the Atlantic ocean. 

This alga may grow in fresh or salt water, 
and being of microscopic size, usually escapes 
notice. Sometimes ponds containing much of 
it become dry and then the wind may carry 
away the dust remaining on the bottom, and if 
much of this falls on snow, we have blue or 
black snow. It may be carried a thousand miles 
before it falls. 

The Smithsonian Institution in Washington 
has-a jar of the dust remaining when a kettle 
of black snow was melted and evaporated (The 
snow fell in West Virginia about twenty-five 
years ago). Examined under the microscope 
this dust is found to consist of minute, saucer- 
shaped shells which fit together like two box 
lids. They look like sea shells, but they are 
really parts of plants, known as diatoms, be- 
longing to the alga family and thallophyta 
class. Such is the cause and explanation of 
blue snow.—EDITor. | 


DULUTH AS AN EXPORT POINT 


The committee that is preparing the brief to be 
presented to the International Joint Great Lakes to 
the Sea Waterways Commission regarding the ton- 
nage that might clear thru the ports of the Great 
Lakes, and particularly the Duluth harbor, whether 
export or import, or materials to other points in 
the United States and Canada, or to be shipped by 
way of the St. Lawrence River, has requested that 
I secure for it the data regarding the building in- 
dustry, giving estimates of the quantity of ma- 
terials that might be handled thru this port. 

Will you please send me your estimate of the 
number of feet of lumber which might be shipped 
thru this port from adjacent territory? I would 
say that this would cover a radius of at least as 
far south as Nebraska, west to Montana and up 
into Canada. I would further appreciate your giv- 
ing me an estimate of the amount of products from 
lumber that might be shipped. 

Please understand this is an estimate of what 
might be done IF, we had the facilities for making 
shipments from Duluth. You probably know the 
amount of timber that is standing, and the probable 
amount that will be cut per annum, and the prod- 
ucts that will be made in this territory, and I be- 
lieve your estimate would be based on those figures. 
—Inqurry No. 102. 


[It is not very difficult to estimate how much 
lumber might pass thru the port of Duluth 


outward bound; but it is not so easy to say 
how much will be shipped that way, for that 
will depend more on the demand at that point 
than on the available supply. Following is an 
estimate of the merchantable timber in board 
feet which is as near that port as to any other: 
White pine in Minnesota + 12,000,000,000 
Other Minnesota softwoods. . ‘ 4,000,000,000 
Hardwoods in Minnesota... - _1,300,000,000 
Softwoods in Idaho . -129,000,000,000 
Softwoods in Montana 65,000,000,000 
Other Rocky Mountain softwoods.. 5,000,000,000 


Total .. 216,300,000,000 


Very little lumber is now shipped by way of 
Duluth to foreign or domestic markets. The 
output of the sawmills in that territory goes 
to the domestic market by rail for the most 
part. The production of lumber in that terri- 
tory is about 2,500,000 feet a year and at that 
rate it will last eighty years. Lumber of that 
region when shipping dry weighs about three 
pounds to the board foot and on that basis the 
tonnage may be estimated. The amount of 
products of lumber that might be shipped thru 
the Duluth harbor, including furniture, floor- 
ing and finish, is wholly a theoretical question 
as yet, but there are possibilities in that direc- 
tion, up to nearly the full annual cut of lumber. 
First, however, the foreign demand must be 
strong enough to draw this product away from 
the domestic market, but it is not now strong 
enough to do that.—EpITor. |] 


OAK FURNITURE SQUARES WANTED 


We shall appreciate the information ‘if you can 
help us locate the following material: Two cars 
of oak furniture squares, 3”x3”x30”" and 36”; 
2”’x2”, 3"x8"” and 4”x4”"x18” and up.—INQuIRY 
No. 30. : 

[This comes from an association with head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. The names of 
parties who may furnish this stock have been 
furnished the inquirer, and the addresses of 
others will be forwarded on request.—EDITOR. | 


DISCOUNT ON CAR OF LUMBER 


I received an order for a certain quantity of 
yellow pine, and the terms were agreed upon as 
follows: 80 percent advance upon receipt of in- 
voice and bill of lading, balance upon arrival and 
inspection at destination. When the car went for- 
ward, the customer made the 80 percent advance. 
This car arrived at destination, and had a small 
amount of deduction, which necessitated several 
days to adjust. When the final settlement came 
thru, the customer deducted 2 percent discount 
from the full amount of the invoice. My opinion 
is this, that under the wholesale terms of 80 per- 
cent advance against invoice and bill of lading he 
is entitled to 2 percent discount on the amount 
of money advanced. The customer’s contention 
is that he is entitled to the discount on the full 
amount of invoice. Who is correct under the 
custom prevailing among wholesalers where this 
80 percent advance is made?—INQuiRY No. 49. 

[This inquiry was sent from Alabama. The 
custom seems to be that the 2 percent discount 
in such a case is counted on the 80 percent only. 
—EbpITOoR. ] 


WANTS INSPECTION RULES 


I wish you would be so kind as to inform me 
thru your columns where I can obtain books of 
inspection rules of the following woods: Fir, west- 
ern and Idaho white pine, California white and 
sugar pine, and redwood.—Inquiry No. 105. 


[This inquirer forgot to give his name and 
address, but he will doubtless recognize his 
query in print. For fir lumber he will need the 
tules of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion; for Idaho white pine, that of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association; the rules of 
the California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association for those woods; and the 
California Redwood Association’s rules for red- 
wood. These rule books may be ordered thru 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR.] 


MANUFACTURE OF MAPLE SYRUP 


Could you advise me names of manufacturers of 
the latest and best equipment for the making of 
maple syrup? Have experimented a little this 
spring in a crude way but want to rig up properly. 
—Inquiry No. 74. 


[There are doubtless Government bulletins 
available containing full information, but the 
present writer wishes to draw somewhat upon 
his Wisconsin boyhood experience as well as 
upon later information. 

The old fashioned way was to boil the sap 
down in a large iron kettle swung from a cross 
pole over an open wood fire, the smoke and the 
disproportion between the applied heat and 
evaporated surface producing a dark colored 
product, which however was nearly or quite as 
delicious in taste as that produced by more 
modern methods. Even thirty or forty years 
ago, the kettle was largely supplemented, espe- 
cially for finishing, by large flat bottomed 
evaporating pans, the product of the local town 
shop. These had a metal bottom nailed with two 
staggered rows of nails to a wooden frame and 
were set upon a stone arched furnace with the 
framework so set as to be protected from direct 
action of heat from below. The iron kettle was 
largely still retained and used for the first of 
the evaporating process, the condensed sap then 
being boiled into syrup in the evaporating pan. 
The process involved the skimming off of the 
scum, which is about all the clarifying that was 
needed, altho occasionally an egg would be 
stirred in as a further clearing expedient. By 
boiling the syrup down thicker with a carefully 
controlled slow fire and pouring it out at the 
proper stage into large flat pans it would 
solidify into slabs of sugar of the 100 percent 
pure variety, or if strings of this thick syrup 
at the sugaring stage were trickled into the 
clean snow they produced a sticky mess called 
‘*tacky’’ which would make modern molasses 
taffy ashamed of itself. 


In those days a semicircular sheet metal spile 
was usually driven into the tree below the tap 
hole in order to conduct the sap to the pail, set 
as carefully as possible in the snow beneath, 
altho frequently in the gathering it was found 
that a pail had managed to upset itself. Wooden 
spiles were also largely used with a round end 
driven into the auger hole and split down to 
half diameter for the rest of the length in order 
to expose the hole and connecting groove for 
the flow of sap. Modern tapping equipment in- 
cludes a hook for the sap bucket in connection 
with the spile and the bucket itself usually 
has a cover to exclude small twigs and bits of 
bark which forest trees are constantly shedding. 


The modern method of maple syrup evapora- 
tion uses an evaporating pan with raised ridges 
across the bottom every 3 or 4 inches. Each 
alternate ridge connects with opposite sides of 
the pan and is open at the other end, so that the 
sap, admitted at one end of the pan, flows in a 
zigzag course back and forth thru its length 
and is completely evaporated to the desired 
syrup stage in its journey, so that the opera- 
tion is continuous. 

The sap starts in the spring long before any 
show in the buds and turns ropy very soon after 
the active growth begins, being no longer desir- 
able for syrup manufacture. It is also desir- 
able to boil the sap as soon as possible after 
gathering, especially if the temperature is much 
above freezing. 


Some of the modern maple camps take ad- 
vantage of favorable slopes of ground to install 
pipe lines with frequent funnel connection into 
which the sap can be poured from the sugar 
buckets and which carry it directly by gravity 
to the sugar camp. Team hauling is, however, 
by far the most common method. 

For further information our inquirer, who 
lives in Michigan, is referred to the bulletins 
of the Department of Agriculture, for which 
request has been made in his behalf.—Eprror. | 
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WOUNDED SOLDIER FAVORS BONUS 


Referring to the article in your issue of June 26 
relative to a bonus for soldiers, sailors, marines 
and nurses, the writer begs to differ with the 
views expressed and believes that were the condi- 
tions explained no one could object to the last bill 
as written and presented to Congress. 

Take, for example, the young man who was 
married too late to save him from the service and 
who had a few hundred dollars saved to apply on 
a home. He received $30 a month, $15 of which 
he had to allot to his wife, and another six or 
seven was deducted for insurance. His wife re- 
ceived the $15 he allotted (probably six or seven 
months after it was deducted) and $15 that the 
Government allewed her, making a total of $30. 
Try to imagine your wife living on $30 a month 
and you can easily, see that it was necessary for 
her to use the money saved for the little home in 
order to make both ends meet. When this young 
man returned he found his savings gone and his 
earning capacity not as much as it was when he 
left as no one can forget all things pertaining to 
his work for from one to two years and return as 
fitted as when he left. Is it fair that he should not 
receive a readjustment of compensation? 

How about the office man who was due for pro- 
motion when he left? He comes back to find his 
place filled and it will take at least a year before 
he can pick up the details of the business and be in 
line for the promotion he would have received a 
year or two before. 

Example after example of this kind could be 
given that would cover almost every person in the 
service except those having an interest in a busi- 
ness whose earnings were not decreased on account 
of his absence to which class I presume the young 
Michigan lumberman belongs. 

Personally, I was wounded severely enough to be 
allowed 50 percent disability and for this reason 
my total income is as large as before entering the 


service but I hardly believe as large as it would 
have been had I not entered the service. 

Have the two or three million who were in the 
service any length of time had a square deal as 
compared with those who stayed at home and those 
who secured soft berths in Washington and are 
still drawing a bonus of $20 a month in addition to 
what they were willing to take when the trouble 
began ? 

Personally, I believe that the business men of 
this country are too fair minded to say that our 
treatment has been just—GLENN BLAKLEY, Toma- 
hawk, Wis. 


DATA ON LUMBER INDUSTRY 


If it is possible for you to answer the following 
questions, I shall certainly appreciate it: 

When was the first sawmill started in the United 
States? When was the first retail lumber yard 
established? When was the modern bandsaw first 
installed? What is the present annual cut of lum- 
ber in the United States? What is it worth in dol- 
lars? How many feet of standing timber are now 
estimated in this country? How does the lumber 
industry rank as compared with other manufactur- 
ing industries ?—INquiIRY No. 37. 

[It is generally agreed that the first sawmill 
in this country was in Maine, and the probable 
date was 1623. Ten years later one was built 
in Massachusetts, and about the same time a 
sawmill in New York was driven by wind power. 

The exact date of the opening of the first re- 
tail lumber yard is unknown for the reason 
that such yards grew from small beginnings at 
or near the first sawmills, and at first could 
hardly be called yards. 

The first band mill is claimed for Indiana 
and began work about 1885. 

The latest statistics of lumber production 


place the yearly total at 32,000,000,000 feet, and 
its mill yard value at $793,280,000. Its value 
was greater when it reached market. 

The lumber industry, including manufactured 
products, ranks fourth in this country. Food 
is first, textiles second, iron and steel third, 
and lumber fourth. It is often stated that lum- 
ber is second, but official statistics do not show 
such to be the case. The following values of 
manufactured products are from the United 
States census of 1918: 

GGG seccccscccccccescsqceccecss $4,816,709,000 


Wri cet cededucdne coc disleke 3,414,615,000 

ee EST COREE TEE oe 3,223,144,000 

Lumber and its products.......... 1,599,710,000 
—EDITOR. | 


WHO PAYS WAR TAX ON THIS? 

If we quote John Doe a price of $8.75 a thousand 
on shingles delivered f. o. b. Chicago, and follow 
that quotation up with an acknowledgement, which 
acknowledges the order at the price as mentioned ; 
and stating freight allowed to destination, John 
Doe to pay war tax, and nothing is said; and we 
make shipment and invoice it at the price men- 
tioned above, freight allowed, retailer to pay war 
tax; do you think John Doe is entitled to deduct 
war tax and freight ?—Inquiry No. 35. 

[We can not see why John Doe should deduct 
the war tax. According to the above statement 
there was a contract that the buyer shouid pay 
this tax. In the Code of Ethics adopted by the 
American Lumber Trades Congress in Chicago 
in 1909, paragraph 6 seems to cover this case, 
as follows: 

‘*The terms of sale as noted on the original 
order or acceptance of same should be consid- 
ered as much a part of the contract as the price 
at which the stock is purchased.’’—EprrTor. ] 











MERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND 











Such changes as have taken place in the credit 
situation in the last fortnight are reactions due 
to the application of restraints by the Federal 
Reserve banks. But the scope of the change is 
too limited to fortify against the pressure on 
the money market when the maturing crop be- 
gins to move to market. Owing to inadequate 
transportation during the last year the country 
faces the problem of moving the surplus of 
two crops. The financing of two crop move- 
ments in one season is not an easy undertak- 
ing, and yet this is the burden that now rests 
upon the banks of the country. 

Higher interest rates no longer seriously 
hamper business men. Rates at the banks are 
high, but borrowers are becoming accustomed 
to them and to regarding them as a necessity 
and hence are adjusting their business to the 
new level, the theory being that the consumer 
will absorb the burden. Commercial paper is 
being offered at the highest rates in effect for 
many years and is moving rather freely. Mer- 
chants continue to report collections as good, 
but the fact is that this situation can not con- 
tinue without something breaking. Already 
there is a distinct let down in buying by cer- 
tain classes. 

The American laborer has much the same-dis- 
position as the old time gambler, ‘‘Easy come, 
easy go.’? If money comes to him freely in 
the shape of wages, he spends it freely; and 
when he is broke he may grumble a little but he 
adjusts himself to what is not‘an unknown con- 
dition to him. The American business man, 
however, can not adjust himself so readily, for 
he buys his stocks of merchandise in advance 
and when the demand suddenly ceases he finds 
considerable difficulty in obtaining extensions of 
loans at the banks. 

_ There has been a distinct letup of activity in 
farm lands and city real estate. The tendency 
to swallow up large volumes of bank funds in all 
kinds of transactions, which has prevailed a long 
tue, appears to be checked. Speculation in 
tarm lands and in other lines is now pretty well 
under control. Building activities have slowed 
down during the last two months and much con- 
struction work is being held back awaiting 
lower prices. Deliveries of building materials 
in Chicago by teams and motor trucks are very 





much less than they were a year ago, while car- 
load shipments inward are much reduced. 


In manufacturing lines there is a distinct 
slowing down, the production falling noticeably 
below the schedule of a few months ago. The 
railroad situation continues to be a factor and 
inefficiency of labor at the present time appears 
to be the most troublesome feature of the in- 


dustrial situation. The strain on credit natur- - 


ally hampers business men, and the reduced pro- 
duction simply adds to the burden. Wholesalers 
and manufacturers alike are experiencing handi- 
caps in slow movement of finished products and 
raw material, while the coal situation menaces 
all lines of industry. 


To what extent transportation adds to the 
eredit burden is indicated by a concrete example 
of a wholesale concern which has had approx- 
imately $50,000 of goods in transit for some 
weeks which it could have distributed imme- 
diately for cash on arrival. This consignment 
of goods has been tied up for over three months 
in railroad yards some place along the line. 
The result is that the buyer is deprived of the 
sale of his merchandise for cash or its equiv- 
alent, while the manufacturer must lose the in- 
terest and await payment until the goods arrive 
at the point to which they were consigned. 

One striking feature of the inefficiency of 
labor, due to one cause or another, is found in 
the Chicago yards, where little switching is 
done at night. Ordinarily, the night force 
clears out the yards for the next day’s inflow. 
Not so this year. The strike has made it im- 
possible to obtain sufficient expert help to man 
the switch engines at night. The work is ex- 
ceedingly hazardous and fast, so no railroad 
would ask inexperienced men to undertake the 
task. ; 


The country is going thru a period of dis- 
content and it matters little that the pay en- 
velope contains the highest wage ever received. 
It is the popular thing to complain and at the 
same time continue to spend money as lavishly 
as drunken sailors. Labor seems to be discon- 
tented and with every opportunity puts forth a 
fresh demand for increased compensation, while 
prices are advanced with all concessions to labor 
and so the process of lifting oneself by the 


bootstraps continues. Such processes are always 
fraught with more or less danger of the boot- 
straps breaking. 

Commodity prices are receding very slowly, 
if at all. Here and there are indications of a 
recession, while there are spots where the prices 
are actually higher. The general feeling is that 
no market decline will be noticeable before the 
turn of the year. Not a few lines of goods will 
be higher this autumn than at present. Many 
wholesalers have been contracting for the fall 
supplies at advanced costs. This applies, of 
course, chiefly to merchandise such as textiles. 
In many cases these goods could be replaced to- 
day only at a higher price than the contract 
ealls for. In order to think clearly, however, 
it is necessary to discriminate between season- 
able and staple merchandise. The cut price 
sales now running over the country are con- 
fined chiefly to spring ready to wear and kin- 
dred goods. Retailers begin cutting prices in 
May to avoid carrying the goods over. 

On staple merchandise there is only one 
legitimate reason why any retail merchant 
should sharply reduce his prices, and that is 
the need of liquidation in order to meet bank 
note obligations. Commodity prices in general 
are artificially high and must come down, and 
the sooner they come down the better for every- 
one—but nothing is gained by ignoring actual 
conditions; namely, that wholesale prices de- 
pend on the cost of production. Until produc- 
tion costs are reduced, prices are likely to stay 
up. It can be stated, however, that factors _ 
which make for high prices are losing in mo- 
mentum. Prices for foodstuffs are still high 
with little prospect of recession and a possibil- 
ity of being higher this winter. Inadequate rail- 
road transportation is a factor in this. There is 
a healthy sign in the trend of the demand for 
less expensive grades of merchandise of de- 
pendable quality. This is increasing while the 
demand for high priced fancy grades which have 
been in feverish demand for several seasons is 
falling off somewhat. In many places the public 
has not been given an opportunity to buy mod- 
erately priced merchandise because it has not 
been in stock or it has not been displayed. Mod- 
erately priced merchandise, however, is coming 
back into its own. 
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MORE ABOUT SIDE TRACK AGREEMENTS 


The article entitled, ‘‘How About Your Side 
Track Agreement?’’ which appeared on the 
front cover page of the July 3 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, has aroused consider- 
able comment and interest. For example, a lum- 
ber company of North Dakota, doing both 
wholesale and retail business, writes as follows: 

We have an agreement with the Milwaukee Rail- 
way Co. of just exactly the same nature. At the 
time the agreement was reluctantly entered into, 
the agent of the Milwaukee stated that it was a 
national requirement by the Railroad Administra- 
tion, that there was no other way out of it and 
that it was compulsory to sign such an agreement. 
The writer has had the matter up with the super- 
intendent of the division and also the agent and 
there was no other way around it than to enter 
into a contract or go without switching service. 
Therefore we are up against the dangerous ele- 
ment contained in the agreement. 

We would like to know from you whether this 
agreement was a proposition that originated with 
the Railroad Administration at that time or 
whether it was a matter that was of local interest 
of certain and particular railways only. We would 
also like to ask if there is any way of abrogating 
this kind of a contract at this time. Have you 
any particular knowledge as to what additional in- 
surance premium the fire insurance companies 
and the casualty companies charge for this addi- 
tional hazard -clause in this side track contract 
with the railway company? Further light and in- 
formation upon this subject would be greatly ap- 
preciated and would also be of interest to other 
lumber industries located either on railroad right 
of way or on their own property (we are 
located on our own property), with railroad side 
track facilities adjacent or on to the property. It 
is the writer’s opinion that all such lumber yards 
are in the same predicament. 

Broadly speaking, many side track agree- 
ments in force seem to be unfair, even to the 
danger point. This situation was emphasized 
by an investigation undertaken by the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. To 
quote from a bulletin of the association: ‘‘We 
find a difference of opinion among railroad rep- 
resentatives, also that there is no uniform con- 
tract, it therefore being left to the individual 


Laboratory Celebrates Decennial 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MADISON, WIs., July 22.—The decennial cele- 
bration at the Forest Products Laboratory 
opened today with H. F. Weiss, former director 
of the laboratory, in the chair. Gov. E. L. 
Philipp, of Wisconsin, the first speaker an- 
nounced, said that he was a lumberman of long 
standing and would speak from the viewpoint of 
the lumberman. The first part of his address 
was historical, dealing with wood waste as he 
had seen it in early days in Wisconsin and in 
the South. He attributed most of the early 
waste to poor market conditions, when only the 
best grades were salable. Coming down to the 
present, he said he wished to offer a plan to 
provide wood for the future. This is not the 
duty of the State, but of the Federal Govern- 
ment, which should buy land for that purpose, 
plant and protect it. Fertile land, fit for agri- 
culture, should be planted in hardwoods because 
these woods will grow in no other soil and the 
timber crop is as important as the food crop. 
The poorer lands should be devoted to pine. He 
advocated planting more timber in the East and 
less in the western arid regions where tree 
growth is precarious at best. The cost of tim- 
ber growing is too great for the individual and 
even for the States, and consequently the na- 
tional Government should do it. 

E. A. Birge, president of the University of 
Wisconsin, dealt with the relationship of 
knowledge and power. He said that masses of 
workers are dependent upon trained specialists 
for nearly every advance made. In these cases 
specialists furnish knowledge and the masses 
supply the power which leads to progress. 

Carlile P. Winslow, director of the laboratory, 
gave statistics and history regarding its work 
during the last ten years; giving much credit 
for its success to the generous support and 


railroads to adopt their own forms. * * * 


The liability clause used in a number of in- 
stances is drastic in form and has caused a good 
deal of trouble, and is unfair.’’ Side track 
agreements are not uniform today, altho some 
railroads revised their form of agreement while 
under Government control, being given author- 
ity to do so by general order No. 15 of the 
United States Railroad Administration. 

An authority on insurance and side track 
agreements has prepared the following state- 
ment for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN covering 
the points raised by the South Dakota company: 


We are not informed as to whether the side track 
agreement referred to is a uniform form required 
by all railroads and we do not know whether the 
Railroad Administration is responsible for it or not. 
That, however, is rather immaterial, the important 
point being for the yard to ascertain whether it has 
a contract which imposes upon it any of the 
liabilities referred to in your article. 

We submit herewith the standard clause that 
should be attached to all fire insurance policies 
where such a contract exists, and while the charge 
for attaching this clause may vary somewhat in 
different parts of the country, the maximum charge 
would be a 5 percent increase in the premium. For 
instance, if a dealer paid out fire insurance 
premiums of $500 per year, the maximum added 
charge for this endorsement would be $25 a year. 

With reference to liability insurance: We do 
not understand that there is any standard endorse- 
ment, but any liability company would attach an 
endorsement that would simply recite the facts and 
make a nominal charge for the additional liability, 
which charge, we are sure, would not be propor- 
tionally greater than the charge made by fire in- 
surance companies. 

So far as fire insurance is concerned, the ab- 
sence of any endorsement would not void the in- 
surance contract, but the assured would be place 
in an embarrassing position in the event of loss, 
owing to the fact that every fire insurance con- 
_— contains the following in its printed condi- 

ons: 

“If this company shall claim that the fire was 
caused by the act or neglect of any person or 
corporation, private or municipal, this company 
shall, on payment of the loss, be subrogated to the 
extent of such payment to all right of recovery 
by the insured for the loss resulting therefrom, 


and such right shall be assigned to this company 
by the insured on receiving such payment.” 

You will see, in view of the foregoing extract, 
that the policyholder agrees to subrogate upon 
payment of the loss, while under his contract with 
the railroad company he has agreed that the rail- 
road company shall not be held liable; and unless 
there is an explanatory clause in his insurance 
policies he would have difficulty in reconciling this 
printed condition of the policy contract with the 
agreement he has entered into with the railroad 
company. 

The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association has proposed the following mod- 
ified liability clause for incorporation in a uni- 
form private side track agreement: 


It is understood that the movement of the rail- 
road’s locomotives over said track involves some 
risk of fire, and as between the parties the industry 
assumes all responsibility for loss or damage 
ing from fire caused by locomotives on said track ; 
except to the premises of the railroad and to roll- 
ing stock belonging to the railroad, or to others. 

As to loss Fedor: 3 from any other cause each 
party shall indemnify the other for, and save the 
other harmless from, all loss of property and life 
and injury to property and persons arising out 
of the use of, or occasioned by, the construction 
or maintenance of said track as follows: 

The railroad assumes all responsibility for loss 
of or damage to rolling stock belonging to the rail- 
road, or to others, and for injury to or death of 
agents or employees of the railroad, when acting as 
such; except such loss, damage, injury or death 
as may be caused by the sole negligence of the in- 
dustry or the agents or employees of the industry, 
when acting as such. 

The industry assumes all responsibility for loss 
of or damage to all other property, and for in- 
jury to or death of its agents or employees, when 
acting as such; except such loss, damage, injury 
or death as may be caused by the sole negligence 
of the railroad, or the agents or employees of the 
railroad, when acting as such, the intent of this 
agreement being that in the case of joint negli- 
gence, each party shall bear its own loss, except in 
ease of fire, and then only as set forth above, and 
in case of loss or damage to property of third 
parties (other than rolling stock) or injury or 
death of licensees caused by joint — of 
the industry and the railroad, the industry and 
the railroad shall share responsibility for such 
loss, damage, injury or death equally and pay any 
claim or judgment therefor equally. 





sympathy extended by the general public, and 
particularly by the lumbermen and those en- 
gaged in the wood using industries. No small 
credit is due to the University of Wisconsin 
which provided a building at a cost of $50,000 
and furnished most of the light and power. 
There are only two similar laboratories, one in 
Canada and one in South Africa. During the 
ten years the laboratory has been in existence 
its average expenditures have been $200,000 
annually, with about two hundred people con- 
nected with it. 

Mr. ‘Winslow outlined the various activ- 
ities and investigations, emphasizing those which 
have especially resulted in savings. One of the 
most noteworthy was the manufacture of paper 
from cotton linters. He estimated that as a re- 
sult of research by the laboratory the savings 
from waste and the increase in production have 
amounted to no less than $30,000,000. The wood 
using industries of the United States now em- 
ploy 1,000,000 people and all these share in the 
research work of the laboratory. 

An elaborate luncheon was served at noon in 
the University gymnasium, approximately four 
hundred visitors from half the States of the 
Union being the guests of the decennial celebra- 
tion committee. After the luncheon the visitors 
returned to the laboratory and were conducted 
thru its various departments, where the various 
activities were inspected with the greatest in- 
terest. Careful arrangements had been made 
to show all details of the work, with specialists 
at hand to explain the working of all machines, 
while many employees carried on their daily 
work as usual. After the inspection the visitors 
were loaded into automobiles and taken on a 
tour of the city and surrounding country. Boat 
trips and other amusements also were provided. 
The visitors returned barely in time for the ban- 
quet in the University armory tonight. 
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National’s Traffic Secretary Recovering 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 21.—Frank Carna- 
han, traffic secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, is in Georgetown 
University Hospital recovering from an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. Mr. Carnahan was sud- 
denly stricken a few weeks ago and was des- 
perately ill for a couple of days. Then he 
improved to such a marked degree that he 
determined not to take the advice of his physi- 
cians to have an immediate operation. Later, 
after he had fully recovered his strength and 
began to feel rather badly again, he thought it 
would be better to have the operation rather 
than risk another similar attack. He improved 
greatly yesterday and was still on the mend 
today, with a growing appetite. The physicians 
and Mrs. Carnahan appeared satisfied today 
that there is no longer any danger. 


Effect of Car Shortage on Building 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBPRMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., July 21.—Clyde B. 
Aitchison, member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has received a summons to appear 
before the Senate committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the housing situation thruout the 
country, which soon will begin its hearings in 
New York. Commissioner Aitchison has direct 
supervision of car distribution for the commis- 
sion. One of the big problems confronting the 
building industry of the country is to obtain 
ears for the transportation of lumber, cement, 
brick, sand and gravel and other. materials nec- 
essary for construction. 

Senator Calder, chairman of the investigating 
committee, who is a building contractor, and 
his associates presumably desire the latest in- 
formation from Commissioner Aitchison. 
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LIVE TOPICS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


Old Glory on World’s Tallest Pole 


PoRTLAND, ORE., July 17.—At Beaver Creek 
schoolhouse in Washington County, Oregon, the 
children have to look three times to see ‘‘Old 
Glory’’ that floats at the top of the flag pole dedi- 
cated there July 4. The reason for this is that the 
pole is among the tallest in the world, towering 
232 feet. It is four feet in diameter at the base 
and fully six inches in diameter at the apex, topped 
off with a large ball of brass. 

Beaver Creek schoolhouse was completed a few 
days ago. It lies in the heart of the Nehalem 
timber district, about midway between Scofield 
and Vernonia, and was built for the accommo- 
dation of the children of the men engaged in the 
lumbering industry there. 

When the question of a flag pole came up, John 
Peterson, ‘‘high climber’’ for the Standard Box 
Co., which operates logging camps in that vicinity, 
went to work and in seven and a half hours he had 
not only ‘‘clumb’’ the tree but topped it and 
barked it all the way down. 

The school children furnished the program that 
marked the dedicatory ceremonies on the Fourth. 

The upper photo shows John Peterson going over 
the top. The lower picture shows the upper part 
of the tree, straight as a needle. 

Extraordinary care had to be taken in felling 
the tree, because of its great length and remark- 
able slenderness. And it wasn’t hurt a bit. 





Oil King Visits Coast Camp 

SEATTLE, WaAsH., July 17.—John D. Rockefeller, 
jr., and family last Tuesday visited the plant of 
the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., near Snoqualmie, 
in the Cascades east of Seattle. There was a slight 
mishap. 

“*T’ve met with an accident,’’ said John D. IIT 
to his father, pointing to a jagged h6le in the knee 
of his ‘‘pants.’’ 

‘*T was climbing over some lumber, and tore a 
hole in them.’’ 

‘*Too bad,’’ said John D., jr. And it’s your only 
suit.’ 

The incident serves the excellent purpose of 
showing that the Rockefeller youngsters are really- 
for-truly human beings. There were four of them: 
Abbey, aged 16; John D. III, 14; Nelson Aldrich, 
12, and Laurence, 10; and with their father and 
mother they had gone by motor to the falls and on 
to the mill property, in order to visit a lumber mill 
in full operation. 

They spent a day full of sightseeing, punctuated 
with large quantities of information for the in- 
quisitive young people. They plied question after 
question to W. W. Warren, manager of the plant, 


and they probably received more real knowledge. 


than any similar time on their trip to the Coast. 

When Mr. Warren learned that the distinguished 
party intended to visit the mill and camp, he 
organized a flat car special, and staged the felling 
of a fir tree measuring sixty-six inches at the base. 

‘*Seems to me there’s a lot of waste about this 
tree felling business,’’ remarked Nelson, after the 
forest giant had crashed to the ground. He re- 
ferred to the vast accumulation of limbs marking 
the debris. 

Mr. Warren explained that there was not so 
much waste as might appear to the casual observer. 

Another set of questions came from Laurence, 
after he had watched-a conveyor with its heavy 
load of odds and ends. 

‘*What becomes of all those pieces? Are they 
wasted?’’ he inquired. 

‘*Oh, we take some of them off and use them 
for fuel,’’ was the answer. 

‘*But what about the rest of it?’’ 

‘Tt goes to the burner.’’ 

‘¢Well, I’m glad you don’t burn all of it.’’ 

Abbey and her brothers missed the inspiring 
sight of a highrigger topping a fir, but they saw 
the next thing to it—a lead spar with a skilled 
workman employed on it a hundred feet or more 
from the ground. They paid close attention to the 
demonstration of overhead logging, and engaged 
in animated conversation with their father and 
mother over the fetching points of the industrial 
show of which they were spectators. 

John D. himself disclosed a great deal of inter- 
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est in the working conditions of the 1,200 employees 
of the company. Mr. Warren observed that they 
had just completed their two-hundredth model cot- 
tage, that the houses rented for $6 to $25 a 
month, and that a good plastered house with all 
conveniences brought the company a return of 
$12.50 a month. 

‘Pretty cheap rent, I would say,’’ remarked 
Mr. Rockefeller. 

‘<It is,’? answered Mr. Warren. ‘‘We could get 
more; we could probably increase the return from 
that source by $10,000 a year; but we figure that it 
is far better to have the men contented than to 
take in the money.’’ 

Along the river were several shacks. They 
caught the attention of the visitors, and occasioned 
some comment, for these structures were far re- 
moved in appearance from the comfortable homes 
which they had just viewed. Possibly they were 
a suggestion of Colorado, for they might furnish 
the line of argument which the agitator would 
pick out or the freak writer blaze to the front if 
he were seeking to convey a wrong impression of 
conditions in the camp. Mr. Warren explained 
that the shacks at this season were usually occu- 
pied by campers, and that as fast as the places 
were vacated other tenants came in to occupy them. 

So the day quickly passed. The Rockefellers 
went in and out among the men just like ordinary 
folks; they visited the new hospital with its sixty 
beds; they inspected the wonderful airplane photo- 
graphs giving birdseye views of the great plant; 
and they wound up their visit with an expression 
of appreciation to Mr. Warren for the courtesies 
he had shown them. 

As the time drew to a close, John D. was per- 
ceived carrying a paper bag partly filled with 
doughnuts, ‘‘home-made’’ and mighty good, from 
the cookhouse. He had eaten his fill. He carried 
them over to the engineer and fireman of the flat 
car special, honoring them with special attention. 

*“Here, you take them,’’ he pleaded; ‘‘it would 
not do to let them go to waste.’’ 





New Company Incorporated 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 17.—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed at Salem, Ore., by the Shaw- 
Bertram Lumber Co. The incorporators are R. S. 
Shaw, formerly connected with the Hammond Lum- 
ber Co.’s business at Astoria; J. R. Shaw, who was 
for many years in charge of the Hammond mill at 
Mill City; W. J. Bertram, recently manager of the 
Gooch Lumber Co. at Gooch, and A. W. Norblad, of 
Astoria. 

The new company has purchased from the Govern- 
ment the timber on approximately 12,000 acres of 
land on the Klamath Indian reservation in Klamath 
County. The tract contains several hundred million 
feet of yellow and sugar pine, extensively used for 
box manufacture and interior finish of buildings. 

The mill will be located near Klamath Falls and 
a railroad will be built to the timber. Construc- 
tion work on the mill and railroad have already 
begun. J. R. Shaw, president of the company, will 
have general charge of the mill and Mr. Bertram 
will supervise logging operations. Mr. Norblad has 
been elected secretary of the company. 


St. Louis Selects Wood Block Paving 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 20.—Word was received here 
today that the first shipment of 1,300,000 southern 
pine wood paving blocks to be used in paving 
Washington Avenue from Jefferson to Grand 
Avenue would go forward from Mobile, Ala., next 
Saturday, and that within a week construction 
work would begin. The section to be paved is 
5,106 feet long and is to be widened from 60 to 
80 feet. 

It will require eighty-five cars to transport this 
big order. The street improvements will cost 
$789,083. The selection of wood for this important 
thorofare is regarded as a great victory for this 
elass of material. Four carloads (320,000 pounds) 
of pitch and three carloads (300,000 pounds) of 
asphalt will be used in treating the blocks. 
Twenty-eight carloads (22,000 sacks) of cement 
and ninety carloads (3,000 tons) of sand will be 
used, thus explaining to lumbermen one of the 
reasons why there is a shortage in those materials. 
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Progress and Accomplishments of Northeastern Arkansas in the Utilization of Natural 
Resources—Blytheville and One of Its Modern Retail Service-Giving Lumber Concerns 


In southwestern Arkansas there is a diamond 
mine, the only one in the United States. Nature 
thoughtfully put it near the oil fields so that the 
new-made millionaire might take his natural 
course and still patronize home industries. 
Northeastern Arkansas has nothing like this, 
and so far as I can tell it doesn’t much care. 
The northeastern Arkansan wears diamonds, 
more and more of them, but he is content to buy 
and not grow them. He is more interested in 
the natural resources that have a proved value 
and that lie near at hand, and he is content to 
make his fortune by utilizing these things and 
by improving methods of production and mar- 
keting; and in all these undertakings he is 
abundantly successful. He holds in high esteem 
the homely wisdom of doing the best you can 
with what you have. 

A person who returns to northeastern Ar- 
kansas at this time after an absence of a num- 
ber of years will not fail to notice the changed 
appearance of the towns and of the face of 
nature, itself. He will be struck not so much 
perhaps by the things accomplished, tho these 
things make a long list, as by the number of 
things projected and by the progress that is 
being made towards realizing them. Not so 
many decades ago, I’m told, this part of the 
Southwest was noted for chills and fever, mos- 
quitoes, occasional visitations of ‘‘ yellow jack’’ 
and more than occasional visitations of malaria, 
big cypress trees, endless swamps, some cotton, 
worthless red gum trees, commerce of a sluggish 
kind, wild game, untamed citizens, ‘‘ white 
mule,’’ serpents, both natural and alcoholic, 
citizens of color, consumption of calomel, un- 
limited time, distrust of the outside world and 
of the neighbors, ‘‘chawin’ tobacker,’’ cowhide 
boots, jeans, a few sawmills, understanding of 
mule psychology, confidence in Satan and abid- 
ing hatred of ‘‘revenooers.’’ I take this list 
from a document not now in print. If it has a 
strain of sober statement in it and is not merely 
an attempt to be funny no matter how sad the 
result, then it must have been compiled quite 
a while ago. If it has a family resemblance to 
portions of the Southwest it is no greater than 
the resemblance of current unfriendly news- 
paper cartoons to the presidential candidates. 


Development of Red Gum 


But keeping this caricature in mind will assist 
in understanding the progress that has been 
made towards a complete utilization of natural 
resources. The development of red gum is in 
a way typical. This wood became popular 
abroad before it did in our country; and the 
timber owner who had these gum trees on his 
land considered himself to that extent poorer 
than he would have been had nothing grown 
there. Now, as every one knows, gum is one of 
our valuable and beautiful cabinet woods, and 
sawing and marketing red gum is one of the 
greatest industries of the South. The knowl- 
edge gained by our sanitary forces in Cuba and 
Panama has made the control of yellow fever 
and malaria a matter of exterminating mos- 
quitoes, and these dreaded diseases are prac- 
tically extinct; yellow fever, I understand, be- 
ing entirely unknown. ‘‘ White mule’’ has re- 
ceived something of a clandestine boost since 
prohibition has Bryanized the country, but a 
number of joy suds experts have told me sadly 
that after long pampering on ‘‘red licker’’ they 
can not get happy on the product of the moun- 
tain stills. They admit shudderingly that it has 
a kick. They admit it with a hunted look in 
their eyes. But it’s too much like the kick of a 
civil war musket loaded with a handful of blast- 
ing powder; it’ll black your eye and give you 
nose bleed and make your head ring for half a 
day, so to speak, but it doesn’t bag any game. 


The citizens of color are present in most of 
the towns; but time is not so unlimited as it 
once was, and the outside world has been 
brought in by progressive Arkansas and set to 
work. Lumber, rice and cotton are probably 
the big producers of wealth, and these indus- 
tries are carried on according to approved mod- 
ern methods. Mississippi County is said to be 
the second county in the United States in the 
production of cotton. The city of Blytheville 
in this county is a place that is progressing 
so fast and is doing so many things all at once 
it is difficult to see how it finds the time and 
the labor and the money with which to carry 
on. In fact Blytheville is so outstanding an 
example of community building that it is a 
heartening place to visit. 


Where Cypress Is Being Logged 


In going to Blytheville I rode over some 40 
miles of railroad from Paragould, and in the 
course of the trip I saw such a variety of land- 
scape and industry as could be seen in no other 
part of the country. In the first place there are 
the swamps; not so limitless as certain stories 
would lead the stranger to believe, for a county 
that stands second in cotton production must 
have no small area of farm land. But there are 
swamps, and in these swamps the logging of 
cypress is going on. Stables for horses and 
oxen are designed for keeping the beasts up 
out of the mud rather than for keeping the 
elements from falling on them, so these stables 
consist often of a floor laid on a series of 
parallel logs, with a rail fastened around the 
edges to which the animals are tied. These 
swamps are threaded with small streams and 
large, and to this natural drainage has been 
added a system of artificial canals. As the 
lumber is cut out of the swamps they become 
unproductive so far as the present generation 
is concerned unless they are drained. There is 
a staggering amount of fertility locked up in 
these swamps, for trees and other forms of 
vegetation have been growing up, dying, falling 
into the dark water where they have decayed 
and become part of the underlying soil. Un- 
locking all this fertility is not the simple matter 
of draining the water. off and blowing the 
stumps out, I understand, but these are pre- 
liminaries; and with judicious cultivation the 
reclaimed swamp land becomes valuable. With 
farm lands in these parts selling for a couple 
of hundred dollars an acre there is every in- 
centive to drain out and otherwise reclaim the 
swamp lands. To do this requires quite a bit of 
money, so much in fact that the public must 
undertake the job. This draining is going for- 
ward at a rapid rate and of course adds quite 
a little to the average citizen’s taxes. 


Considering the amount of rainfall with 
which these parts are blessed and the swampi- 
ness of a portion of the countryside the visitor 
is usually surprised that the roads are as good 
as they are. But even so the dirt road leaves 
much to be desired. It has been made to do in 
the past, but that was in the days when farm 
lands were cheap and time was unlimited. With 
a big investment in his farm the owner dis- 
covers that he needs all his time in making it 
pay out. He can’t afford to wait around until 
the roads are passable. The price of cotton or 
of pork may skid before he can get thru to mar- 
ket with his stuff. Neither can he afford to 
wait for machinery repairs and the like. In 
fact the argument for good roads has so many 
roots that once it starts growing in the public 
mind it’s hard to pull out. Well, Mississippi 
County is getting ready to build quite a lot of 
hard roads; and probably by the time this stuff 
is in print they will have gotten much of it done. 


Scarcity of labor and materials made the situa- 
tion a bit grave at the time of my visit. 


Blytheville an Important Cotton Market 

The city of Blytheville, a place of around 
10,000 people, is naturally much in favor of the 
good roads. If the progressive farmers are 
anxious to have year-around passage to town 
the merchants no less want them to have it. 
Blytheville naturally enough is becoming an im- 
portant cotton market. With hard roads this 
market can draw for greater distances, and when 
a man sells a money crop in a good trading 
center he is going to spend some of his income 
there in the purchase of those things not com- 
monly carried in his local village store. In 
this way much of the money that would 
eventually go into the tills of the mail order 
house will stay at home. But Blytheville can’t 


‘ well applaud the building of hard country roads 


until she herself has made a similar improve- 
ment of her own streets. A city is something 
like a lumber yard in its process of develop- 
ment. It starts on a size and scale to fit local 
needs, and as these increase the town adds facil- 
ities for handling them. After a few years of 
this haphazard growth if there comes a sudden 
spurt in growth the city fathers arise some 
morning, look about them and experience the 
sensations of the Judge’s wife all swaddled up 
in a blowsy 1914 dress weeding the onion patch 
when she sees the wash lady going by in Pari- 
sian georgette and Marinello calsomine. The 
Judge’s wife blows a few times, marches into 
the house, clutches the Judge’s bank roll and 
straightway becomes possessed of a wardrobe 
that will knock the eye out of local society. 
Thus the city fathers recover from their shock 


_ and start in on the job of bringing the city up 


to date. In Blytheville they started on pave- 
ments, but before pavements were practicable 
the system of sewer and water mains had to be 
extended. 

All these things mean taxes, drainage ditches, 
hard-surfaced country roads, sewer and water 
systems and city paving. It is all going on at 
once, and the taxpayer sometimes looks grave 
if not pale when confronted with his assessment. 
But there seems to be little objection to the 
program and the methods adopted for carrying 
it out. Everything proposed is so evidently 
aimed at the immediate welfare of the com- 
munity that any one can see the advantage of 
going ahead with it and getting it done. The 
sooner done the sooner it will begin showing 
results. 

Blytheville’s Retail Lumber Yards 


Blytheville has a couple of retail yards. The 
East Arkansas Lumber Co. has a branch here, 
and the Realm will have something to say about 
this company next week. The Blytheville Lum- 
ber Co. has a double interest for the Realm; it 
is a big yard with modern equipment and a 
highly developed service, and it claims the 
attention and labor of a good friend of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, namely, E. D. Fergu- 
son. Mr. Ferguson is a young man who has re- 
tailed lumber in several different parts of the 
United States, but during the last few years he 
has been in Blytheville growing up with the 
country. He told me that when the president 
of the Blytheville Lumber Co. came to town 
some fifteen or twenty years ago there wasn’t 
a painted house in all Blytheville . This will 
serve to indicate the progress the city has made 
since that time. At present houses are being 
built in large numbers in the most modern de- 
signs, and the residence streets have the elegance 
and when the paving is completed they will have 
the finish of the typical wealthy and rapidly 
growing small city. ; 

Mr. Ferguson takes a pardonable pride in the 
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appearance, the arrangement and the equipment 
of the big yard. I think the floor plan of his 
office may have been published in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. The service is so complete that 
one of the men lounging in the office, a con- 
tractor or an acquaintance who had dropped in 
for a moment, said the company could make 
only a couple of additions—a furniture store 
and a matrimonial agency. I think the planning 
of houses that is done here is a flexible sort of 
service designed both to get the customer the 
house he wants and to work in harmony with 
local architects. And this, it seems to the Realm, 
is an admirable working principle. A lumber- 
man ean master the basic principles of house 
design and ean, if necessary, make shift to fur- 
nish complete working plans, but even so he 
will not be a complete architect. Even tho he 
does plan small and simple houses he will find 
it to his advantage to have cordial relations 
with some kind of professional architectural 
service, 


Operates Sawmill and Planing Mill 


In addition to its architectural service and its 
building hardware the company operates both a 
sawmill and a planing mill. The plant covers 
an immense amount of ground, has its own side 
track, has any number of big and well arranged 
sheds and keeps a careful eye on general ap- 
pearances. The yard has been going thru as 
strenuous a period of improvement as has the 
town. As the paving has gone forward along 
the street in front of the yard the building has 
gone on at the yard itself. I noticed one dec- 
orative feature that I can not recall having 
seen in any other yard. Above the street 


given excellent service. The trailer attachment, 
so Mr. Ferguson says, gives good service. It 
is equipped with artillery wheels, rubber tired, 
and all the repair the trailer needs is a new 
set of tires once in a long time. ‘‘I couldn’t 
back one of the things out of the shed to save 
my life,’’ Mr. Ferguson said. ‘‘A vehicle with 
so many wheels is too much for me. But the 
drivers can back them around anywhere or 
turn them around in their own length. They 
haul lots of stuff and do it in a hurry. They 
help us maintain our Zip Service.’’ 

The delivery equipment of the yard also in- 
cludes a number of light wagons. In winter 
when there is mud these wagons are pulled by 
two horses, but in summer the roads and streets 
are better and the need for delivery equipment 
is greater, so the teams are split up and the 
wagons are each hauled by one horse. At the 
time of my visit a number of these wagons were 
ranged out in the rear of the big shed waiting 
for paint. The use of paint is part of the law 
and the gospel around this plant. The Blythe- 
ville Lumber Co. evidently believes in the 
power of the good example; and for that matter 
it is operated by men who would want things 
looking orderly and well kept even tho it didn’t 
help sell a dollar’s worth of stock. 


Modern Homes Designed and Built 


The town has not only grown some thousands 
percent during the last fifteen or twenty years, 
but it is still growing. There is a large num- 
ber of houses in process of construction. Mr. 
Ferguson took me over town and showed me 
some of the most recent additions to local hous- 
ing equipment, two of which stand out in my 











entrance of the office is a transom in art glass, 
“‘Own Your Home,’’ admonishing every per- 
son who enters the door. Above one of the 
windows is another panel of art glass showing 
the picture of a pretty bungalow. No dec- 
oration could be more fitting and attractive. 

Mr. Ferguson is a firm believer in trucks for 
delivery, and he has indicated the kind of de- 
livery in which he believes by having painted 
on the machines the very suggestive and de- 
scriptive phrase, ‘‘Zip Service.’?’ The word 
*“Zip’’ is perforated by an arrow, indicating 
that this notably rapid traveler is making the 
noise and that it has to go some to keep up with 
the Blytheville trucks, 


Special Trucks for Special Work 


At the time of my visit the company had just 
gotten in a big truck with an extra long chassis. 
The body of this machine was to be built in the 
mill, and its special function of course will be 
the hauling of timbers and other long stuff. 
Another special machine has a dump body, and 
it was purchased for the delivery of crushed 
rock, sand and the like. But experience has 
proved it to be valuable for a good many other 
purposes than were anticipated at the time it 
was bought. For instance, it is used in deliver- 
ing al] kinds of lumber except long lengths. The 
endgate is let down, and that extends the length 
of the body a little. Then the lumber is piled 


in as in any delivery load. Some kinds can be 
dumped, using the dumping apparatus as tho 
the machine were loaded with sand. In addi- 
tion to the fleet of big machines the com- 
pany uses Ford semi-trailer machines that have 





**Reshingling,’’ said the dealer without see- 
ing the point. 

*«Why?’’ 

‘*Oh, old shingles rotted; that’s a common 
occurrence. ’’ 

‘*The siding seems to be sound.’’ 

**Sure,’’? said the dealer, ‘‘the siding’s 
painted.’’ 

‘*You sell shingle stain, don’t you?’’ 

**Yep; need any?’’ 

‘*No, but I think that fellow who is reshin- 
gling his house over there needed some pretty 
badly a couple of years ago. Why didn’t you 
sell him some? Can you see a single roof from 
here that is stained? I can’t. Every one bare 
as a newborn babe, and every one of them will 
have to be reshingled before many moons. And 
yet you say you need more volume of sales to 
make more money in the paint business. Did 
you ever take the trouble by advertising, by 
cireularizing, by personal solicitation, by letter 
or any other way to point out to the owners 
of shingled buildings that their roofs needed 
protection from the elements as well as their 
side walls, and that they would decay and have 
to be replaced if they didn’t have it?’’ 

‘By jingo!’’ exclaimed the dealer, ‘‘I never 
did; but say, old top, I’m going to do that little 
thing beginning this very day. I see a lot of 
volume in that idea. Wonder why I never 
thought of it before?’’ 





Wins Prize for Best Essay 
CoLtuMBus, OHIO, July 19.—At the annual 
outing of the lumbermen of this city, held July 
10 at Glenmary Park, under the auspices of the 

















Bungalow designed by E. D. Ferguson, cf the Blytheville Lumber Co. 


recollection. One was a little bungalow which 
Mr. Ferguson had designed as to floor plan and 
which the architect had finished as to detail. It 
is a pretty and a craftily arranged house with- 
out an inch of waste room, a place well suited 
to a small family. It has kitchen, bath, bed- 
room, central hallway, dining alcove and a large 
living room. The lucky lady who lives in it 
will find that it will all but care for itself. 
The other was a larger house of modern and 
striking design that had been built for a very 
moderate sum. One of the economies worked 
out by the owner was the use of redwood or red 
cedar bevel siding as inside trim around the 
doors and windows. 

Mr. Ferguson, I believe, was one of the 
pioneers in retail advertising among Arkansas 
retailers. He has served as president of the 
Arkansas association of retailers. He is one of 
a large group of Arkansas lumbermen who are 
working with energy and skill to bring Arkansas 
retailing to a position of service and leader- 
ship. 


Boost Shingle Stain 


*«What do you need to make your business 
more ? ei was asked a lumber dealer 
recently. 

‘More volume of sales, of course,’’ was the 
reply. 

‘*Are you taking advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to increase your volume?’’ 

**T thought I was; why?’’ 

**See those two men on the roof of that house 
over yonder; what are they doing?’’ 





E. D. Ferguson and his Republic dump truck 


Lumbermen’s Club, a prize of $10 was awarded 
Mrs. P. M. Anderson, wife of an official of the 
Brasher Lumber Co., for the best essay on 
‘*Build a Home First.’? The essay is as fol- 
lows: 


It has been said that America achieved her great- 
ness thru her home loving and home building peo- 
ple. Let us not get away from it. To a young 
couple just starting out in life I should say, “Build 
yourselves a home first.” I should say the same 
to any couple who do not possess a home. There 
are many reasons why you should do this, only a 
few of which I will give here: A man has a better 
business and social rating when he is a home 
owner. He is a more substantial citizen and means 
more to the community in which he lives. 

It is the wisest thing from an economical stand- 
point. Some may tell you that it is cheaper to rent 
than to own a home, but let us look into the mat- 
ter. When you rent a man’s property you are not 
only paying the taxes, insurance and upkeep on 
that property, but you are also paying him a neat 
little interest on the money he has invested in it— 
rarely ever less than 6 percent. On the other 
hand, if you have your money in a bank instead 
of a home, you are paid only 4 or 5 percent, and 
when the Government takes its toll in the shape 
of a tax your interest is still further decreased. 

If you are a spendthrift, it is the one sure way 
to force yourself to save. Goin debt for your home 
and struggle to meet the monthly payments. It 
will make a man of you, and by the time you have 
finished paying for your home you will find that 
you have acquired, also, a priceless possession— 
the ability to save. A man who owns a bit of 
ground with a sheltering roof — itis a = in 
his own domain, and after his day of toil is done 
he goes home to a real home, and spends happy 
hours beautifying this haven of rest. And joy an 
contentment comes into his life that he could never 
know in any other way. 
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TO MAKE LABOR CONTRACTS EARLY IN YEAR 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 20.—A new order 
is to be put into effect in Indianapolis by the 
Associated Building Contractors as a result of 
this year’s experience in handling labor de- 
mands. There will be no more delay as last 
spring in working on labor union contracts which 
resulted in a long drawn out contention lasting 
until late in June, with strikes ruling from 
April 1 until final settlements were made. The 
bosses are to be called to time in January as 
soon as labor files its notices relative to new 
working agreements. Then these matters are to 
be gone into at once and it is hoped by the 
time April arrives to have matters threshed out 
to where understandings will have been reached 
and agreements can be signed without loss of 
time. Lumber dealers attribute the early slump 
in building operations this year to the long 
periods when certain building crafts were out on 
strikes. 


ENJOINS STRIKING CARPENTERS’ VIOLENCE 


St. Louis, Mo., July 20.—A temporary in- 
junction was granted today by Judge Faris in 
the United States district court against striking 
union carpenters, joiners, painters and decorat- 
ors at the request of fourteen firms manufactur- 
ing and selling showcases and fixtures. The 
strike has been on since April and about five 
hundred men are involved. The injunction is 
the most sweeping ever granted here. The 
strikers are expressly forbidden to state to per- 
sons passing or desiring to enter the factories 
or places of business involved in the strike that 
those employed in the factories are ‘‘scabs’’ or 
strike breakers. These other acts are for- 
bidden: 

To loiter near the factories or offices for the 
purpose of addressing employees, or those seeking 
employment, by vile, offensive or profane names, 
calling them “scabs” or jeering at them, beating or 
threatening them with bodily harm. 

To compel or coerce the employees, by threats, 
into quitting their employment or refusing to per- 
form their duties. 

To follow the employees to their homes or to the 


factories, for the purpose of threatening or in- 
timidating them. 

To congregate in large numbers near the fac- 
tories for purposes of obstruction or interference. 

To congregate or picket in front of, or near, the 
factories, for the purpose of hindering employees. 

To utter threatening language in the hearing of 
employees, or to throw missiles toward them. 

To trespass on the factory premises, for the 
purpose of causing employees to quit or neglect 
a work, or to damage their employers’ prop- 
erty. 

To interfere with transfer shipping and delivery 
of products. 


CEMENT SHORTAGE AT CAPITAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 19.—Washington build- 
ers are in the throes of a cement shortage which 
threatens soon to become an actual famine unless 
embargoes are lifted and shipments permitted to 
come in. Several large building operations which 
are dependent on a supply of cement may have to 
be stopped. In order to get necessary supplies 
some builders with large contracts have transported 
it from Hagerstown and other distant points in 
their own trucks. The cost of cement brought in 
via this route is $6.75 and $7 per barrel, while 
the prevailing price of the product shipped by rail 
has been $3.75. The use of trucks therefore means 
a substantial loss to contractors in some instances 
at least, but several of them have determined to 
run this risk rather than close down operations. 


NUMBER OF IMMIGRANTS INCREASING 


New York, July 21.—Immigrants entering 
the United States now exceed the number de- 
parting, but the balance is small and amounted 
to only 38,288 during the first five months of 
this year, at the port of New York, thru which 
80 percent of the immigrants enter this country. 
During the last half of 1919 the net loss was 
3,329. During the last half of 1913, the last 
normal year, the excess of immigrants over 
those departing was 581,079. 


A steady increase of those coming to us dur- 


ing the first five months of 1920 is seen, and a 
general, but not a regular, decline in the num- 
ber departing. In January, 25,021 entered this 
country, and 40,048 in May; while during the 
first month named, the departures amounted to 
24,529, and in May 21,162. The surplus of 
immigrants over those who leave this country is 
so small that no effect can yet be noticed on the 
labor situation. 


GULF TO PACIFIC COAST SAILINGS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 20.—F. L. Throgmor- 
ton, general agent of the American Overseas 
Forwarding Co., with headquarters in Memphis, 
announces that two sailings have been arranged 
from Gulfport, Miss., and New Orleans during 
the first part of August for points on the Pa- 
cific coast-via the Panama Canal, and that plans 
are being worked out to make these two sailings 
a regular monthly feature. 

The all-rail rate to Pacific coast points is ap- 
proximately 25 percent higher than the all- 
water route, and lumber interests in this terri- 
tory who have considerable business with the 
Pacific coast are very much pleased with the 
foregoing announcement, especially in view of 
the greater ease with which they can compete 
with Japanese oak coming into the Pacifie coast 
States. 

Mr. Throgmorton says there are about one 
thousand tons of forest products already booked 





EMPLOYEES ENJOY SUMMER OUTING 


Sturcis, Micu., July 20.—Will A. Cavin, of 
this city, who is president of the Will A. Cavin 
Lumber Co., Sturgis, the White Pigeon Lumber 
Co., of White Pigeon, and the Niles Lumber 
Co., of Niles, was host to the entire manage- 
ment and employees of the above mentioned 
companies at his summer home at Klinger Lake, 
on Sunday, July 18. 

M. S. Rudisill, secretary and treasurer of the 
Niles Lumber Co., and his party motored to 


‘White Pigeon, where they were met by Manager 


William J. Ruckel, of the White Pigeon Co. 
and his party, and also by Manager E. H. 
Sabrosky, of the Will A. Cavin Co., and part of 
the Sturgis party. 

After carefully inspecting the well kept yard 
and recently constructed sheds of the White 
Pigeon Lumber Co., the entire party was es- 
corted to Klinger Lake by the Sturgis delega- 
tion. Upon arriving there the visitors were 
greeted by President Cavin. 

As is his custom, President Cavin had left 
nothing undone in preparing for the comfort 
and good time of his guests and a very care- 
fully and fully planned schedule had been ar- 
ranged and was executed with his usual 
thoroness. 

Promptly at twelve o’clock a 6-piece orches- 
tra of unusual talent, especially engaged for 
the occasion, began to dispense popular and 
‘*jazzy’’ music, at which time the entire party 
of twenty-eight sat down to a 3-course chicken 











THE CAVIN PARTY AND ATTRACTIVE OFFIC E OF THE WILL A. 


CAVIN LUMBER CO. AT 


STURGIS, MICH. 


for the first two sailings and that other ton- 
nage is being offered which will be booked be- 
fore the sailing dates arrive. 


REFUSES INJUNCTION AGAINST I. W. W. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., July 17.—Holding that 
the I. W. W. is a political organization and 
that ‘‘no court of last resort, so far as the 
court is advised, ever held that adherence to 
political beliefs or teachings may be the sub- 
ject of an injunction,’’ Superior Judge Ed. E. 
Hardin of Whatcom County has refused the 
application of Prosecuting Attorney Loomis 
Baldrey for a permanent injunction against 
this society in Whatcom County, where at times 
some of its members have been offensively ac- 
tive. Mr. Baldrey will appeal’ the case. As- 
serting that the ultimate objects of the I. W. W. 
are clearly political, the court continues: ‘‘ The 
court might listen with sympathetic ear to an 
argument in support of the contention that all 
politicians are nuisances per se, but in view 
of the political history of the English-speaking 
people it could hardly entertain a proposition 
to suppress them by injunction.” 


dinner, with plenty of chicken too, and with all 
the other ‘‘fixin’s ’n everything.’’ The dinner 
hour was enlivened with community singing by 
the entire party. 

After dinner the party, escorted by President 
Cavin, motored to Sturgis, where the very com- 
plete, well arranged and well kept yards and 
newly completed 2-story office building of the 
Will A. Cavin Lumber Co. was visited and a 
photograph of the party taken, after which a 
procession was formed, motoring about visit- 
ing points of interest in the city and later re- 
turning to Klinger Lake, where bathing, motor 
boating and other forms of recreation were 
indulged in. 

At six o’clock, just before their departure, 
‘“Host Cavin’’ had arranged for a lunch at 
which, with well sharpened appetite. after 
strenuous exercise, every one of the party was 
a willing participant. 

After the lunch every one joined in com- 
munity singing, closing with the song, ‘‘The 
End of a Perfect Day.’’ Upon leaving all those 
who took part expressed. themselves as having 
had a delightful time and voted President Cavin 
a royal host and entertainer. 
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A tinsel icieadaaaiiies Visitation 


*“Get together; stay together; work to- 
gether.’’ That was the slogan unanimously 
adopted at Aurora, Ill., last Friday night by a 
group of community workers from Elgin, Joliet 
and Aurora, who, during three days of the week, 
had participated in an ‘‘Intercommunity Visita- 
tion,’’ the second of a series promoted by R. E. 
Hieronymus, community adviser of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. While this visitation was 
conducted under the auspices of the chambers 
of commerce of the three cities of the beautiful 
Fox River Valley, it marked a decided departure 
from the industrial activities that commonly 
characterize the work of commercial clubs. 


The average commercial club is exactly what 
its name implies; and such organizations in the 
past have done notable work in bringing indus- 
tries to their cities, in bringing material pros- 
perity to their communities and in promoting 
industrial expansion generally. But those very 
activities have brought in their train conditions 
and problems that in many cases have taxed the 
facilities of their communities to meet and to 
solve. With an increase in population due to 
industrial expansion arise problems of housing, 
of Americanization, of education, of recreation 
and of transportation that if not solved result in 
conditions of living out of harmony with Amer- 
ican standards and destructive of American 
ideals. 

It was interesting to note in the ease of this 
visitation how appreciation of the importance 
of welfare work grew from day to day, indeed, 
almost from hour to hour, among those who par- 
ticipated in the trips from place to place and 
from city to city. While the visitors included 
all classes of citizens—mayors of the cities con- 
cerned, musical and art leaders, superintendents 
of schools, principals of high schools, grade 
teachers, bankers, city commissioners, Y. M. 
C. A. officers and workers, Y. M. C. A. women, 
club leaders, charity workers, hospital superin- 
tendents, pastors and other church workers, mer- 
chants and other business men, including news- 
paper editors and reporters—they all had one 
interest in common, apparently one leading pur- 
pose in life—to promote the welfare of their 
fellows—and thru community betterment to 
bring about national betterment, national vigor 
both spiritual and material. 


Everybody is familiar with the industrial 
tours or ‘‘visitations’’ that are commonly pro- 
moted by commercial clubs and chambers of 
commerce. But this visitation was different; 
it was such a visitation as logically ought to fol- 
low those of the chambers of commerce, for it 
was designed to stimulate interest and activity, 
even rivalry, in the solution of the community 
problems induced by industrial expansion. Con- 
sequently, instead of going to the great com- 
mercial and industrial institutions of Elgin, 
a and Aurora, these visitors went to the 

. M. C. A.’s; to the old soldiers’ rest room, 
to the Red Cross and City welfare stations; to 
the public schools and parks, to the theaters, to 
the city halls, the public libraries, the armories, 
to the juvenile protective institutions and to 
the city playgrounds. 

Whatever business men may have thought in 
the past, all of them who have taken stock of 
the present situation in America know that the 
safety of business itself, as well as of free in- 
stitutions and of liberty in general is to be pro- 
moted and secured by education, by better hous- 
ing and the better use of leisure time by work- 
ers and their families. The work of welfare 
institutions must in future more largely engage 
the interest and enlist the financial support of 
industry and trade, because they are seeking to 
make and to keep clean, wholesome and intel- 
ligent the human element which is the most im- 
portant one contributing to -industrial success 
as well as entering into the make up of the na- 
tion itself, 

This visitation to the three cities proved to be 


a sort of stock-taking for each of them. Each 
has done the usual amount of boasting, perhaps, 
and there has been the usual amount of rivalry 
too with regard to their respective industrial 
developments; but here was a series of commu- 
nity inventories that presented a different set of 
community facilities for consideration and com- 
parison. In fact, the greatest benefit to come 
from the experience will be in the direction of 
improvements resulting from the knowledge 
that a neighboring city already excels in one 
particular or another. 

In education, for example, it would probably 
be admitted by representatives of all the cities 
that one of the three excelled the other two, 
especially with respect to its summer schools and 
its school playgrounds. Another excelled in 





Pressing Problems 


The city has been called the “hope of 
democracy.’’ There may be reasons to 
fear that it will become the ‘despair of 
democracy.” Whether it shall prove to 
be the one or the other depends altogether 
upon the attitude of intelligent citizens 
toward community problems. The con- 
gregating of large numbers of persons in 
the limited area of a city in itself presents 
physical problems of a serious nature. 
Merely to house decently and ,to transport 
efficiently such a population may consti- 
tute problems that shali tax the in- 
genuity of the most intelligent. When 
that population is made up of numerous 
races, speaking many languages and with 
varied standards of living the problem of 
making the city American and keeping it 
so in its standards of living, in its atti- 
tude toward governmental institutions and 
in its language becomes so complex as to 
cause even the most hopeful almost to 
despair. 

There are also psychic aspects of the 
problems of the city that present even 
graver dangers than do its physical as- 
pects. The city always has been the 
birthplace of the revolutionary mob; it is 
the magnet toward which the discon- 
tented flock, and it is in itself a breeder 
of radicalism. The clash and the conflict 
of life in the city generate dissatisfaction 
and desire for change, whether it be in 
social conditions or in forms of govern- 
ment. At the same time that the con- 
gested center of population is the place 
of revolt it is also the place of conven- 
tion. Men of the city move in masses, 
whether it be in following the fashion in 
dress or adopting the latest fads in re- 
ligion and politics. 

The youth of America and the continual 
influx of rural recruits have combined to 
postpone the dangers that have in times 
past characterized the growth of cities. 
But America has not wholly escaped those 

-dangers, and foresighted men and women 
today see in the industrial unrest and 
political radicalism the possible begin- 
ning of movements that may conceivably 
shake civilization to its foundations; for 
such things have happened numerous 
times in the history of mankind. 

There are no conditions in America to 
justify revolution as revolution has been 
justified in the past. There is no oppres- 
sion either industrial or political that can 
not be removed by the orderly processes 
of government. There is no problem of 
housing that the forward looking citizens 
of a community can not solve. There is 
no problem of Americanization that the 
public schools and similar agencies can 
not solve. All that is required is that 
each true American who loves his coun- 
try, who appreciates its blessings and 
realizes his duties as a citizen, shall en- 
gage to contribute of his time, his money 
and his thought to the solution of these 
problems as they arise. There are many 
hopeful signs that such an understanding 
a upon the people of the United 

ates. 











Red Cross and other work in promoting health; 
and still another excelled in something else. All, 
however, were doing many kinds of welfare 
work; all had shown their appreciation of the 
problems of their communities and had taken 
positive steps toward solving them. 


Hitherto rivalries for industries and for im- 
migrants have been common enough between 
cities; and it has been altogether too common 
for ehamber of commerce workers to boast of 
the size of their communities while overlooking 
the character of their populations. Hereafter, 
there is good reason to believe, there will be 
less bragging in Elgin, Aurora and Joliet about 
the number of people in each, about the value 
of the material products of their factories, and 
there will be more boasting about the character 
and intelligence of their people; about the excel- 
lence of their educational and recreational in- 
stitutions and the efficiency of their welfare 
work. 

Curiously enough, while a community is proud 
to honor its most successful merchant or manu- 
facturer, its wealthiest banker and greatest 
statesman, it generally has bestowed honors 
upon these men because of their contributions 
to human welfare. The banker or other wealthy 
man, at his death if not during his life, is 
honored chiefly because he has performed some 
worthy service to his fellows; not because he 
has merely amassed a great fortune, built a 
magnificent home or in some other way mag- 
nified himself. Such leading citizens, as they 
are often called, will in future still more than 
in the past deserve and retain that title only to 
the extent that they actually lead their fellow 
citizens in disinterested work in behalf of their 
communities. 

Too often welfare activities mean in many 
communities something closely akin to begging; 
inasmuch as a large part of the time of welfare 
workers must be consumed in securing funds 
with which to carry on their real work. Too 
often business men contribute of their money 
only and that with a reluctance that seems to in- 
dicate a lack of appreciation of the purposes to 
which it is to be put. They have not become 
sufficiently community-minded to realize that 
contributions in support of welfare work are 
but premiums paid upon insurance guarantee- 
ing security to their industries, to their homes 
and it may be to their liberties even. 

But visitations similar to that described will 
effect a decided change in the attitude of busi- 
ness men and of the public generally toward 
welfare work, and the result on the whole will be 
beneficial to the community. When it is better 
understood that Y. M. C. A.’s and Y. W. C. 
A.’s, publie schools, public parks, public health 
and juvenile protective activities are essential 
to the proper functioning of the community, 
then contributions of time and money toward 
their support will be made as a matter of course, 
and the workers in those fields will be appealed 
to by prominent and understanding citizens in- 
stead of having to appeal to them. 


It is to be hoped that communities in Ilinois 
and other States will become interested in the 
experiment made in the Fox River Valley, and 
that they will see the advantage of repeating it 
in cooperation with their neighbors. At the clos- 
ing sessions of the visitation in Aurora several 
speakers intimated that another will be due in 
about six months. But whether that comes or 
not, there is sure to be more interest in com- 
mon among those three cities in future. Indeed, 
steps were taken last Friday to form an organi- 
zation that shall provide a medium for further 
eobperation among those cities. At any rate the 
friendship and understanding developed by this 
experiment already has aroused interest in im- 
provement that will make it well worth its cost. 
They have determined that, now that they have 
‘*got together,’’ they will ‘‘stay together and 
work together.’’ 
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SCORES RESERVE BOARD’S ACTION 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 17.—Curtailment of 
credits by banks is a much discussed subject 
here these days, for it is said by every visiting 
lumberman from the eastern and middle States 
that the demand for lumber in their respective 
sections would be active but for the fact that 
bankers are unwilling to finance reconstruction 
projects, including buildings regarded neces- 
sary to solve the housing and other social prob- 
lems. 

The bankers intimate that they are acting 
upon the advice of the Federal reserve bank 
and that large sums will be required to move 
the crops now being harvested. Critics of the 
system introduced whereby the bankers place 
themselves in position to govern all indus- 
trial activities, thru concerted action, point out 
that while the Federal reserve bank has advised 
restrictions on credits for nonessentials, the 
bankers seem to have interpreted this advice 
to apply to business and industry in general. 

One Portland lumberman who has given the 
matter much study is John Saari, head of the 
Saari-Tully Lumber Co., wholesaler. Mr. Saari 
has kept closely in touch with every phase of 
the situation, and when he received the other 
day a monthly resume of business with com- 
ment on financial conditions, issued by a Port- 
land banking house, he wrote the following let- 
ter to the author of the statement giving his 
views and reasons for his deductions: 


I have been a careful reader of your monthly 
news letter ever since it has been issued and am 
glad to say that it is a fair resume of the busi- 
ness conditions and gives a reliable prognostica- 
tion of the future outlook. I desire to call 
your attention, however, among other things, to 
the second paragraph of your July letter wherein 
you state that the future trend of business for the 
next few months depends upon two factors: name- 
ly, psychological and physical. You say that “If 
the public becomes unduly alarmed, even tho the 
occasion for alarm may have passed, the psycho- 
logical effect will be one of depression.” 


Alarmist Action May Cause Panic 


After studying the bank reports, commercial and 
financial reports, statements, speeches and the 
writings of financial writers and public officers, I 
feel that if there will occur any depression or panic 
on account of the public becoming alarmed the 
financial institutions of the country must assume 
the responsibility, for the reason that acts of the 
banks, including the Federal Reserve banks, in re- 
ducing credit limits, cutting out credits, calling in 
loans and thus taking upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of artificially reducing production, 
shutting down factories and throwing out of em- 
ployment a large number of people, have brought 
about the occasion for the alarm. The banks have 
made the public feel that they have been obliged 
te take the stand of curtailing credits on account 
of lack of money and credit resources, when in 
fact this alarm has been absolutely needless and 
unnecessary. 


Country Has Abundant Credit Resources 


On June 26 the Hon. John Skelton Williams, 
comptroller of the currency, in an address before 
the Maine Bankers’ Association, at Portland, Me., 
made the following statement: 

“It will probably be surprising, and certainly 
reassuring, to the public to know that at the time 
of the last call for statements of condition, the 
fourth of last month, 4,596 national banks, out of 
a total of eight thousand, reported that they were 
not borrowing one dollar from their Federal Re- 
serve banks either thru notes rediscounted or on 
bills payable; the total number so borrowing be- 
ing less than 42% percent of the whole. 

“The Government financing is now practically 
completed, and the nation is reducing instead of in- 
creasing the public debt. With the declining tend- 
ency in the prices of commodities, now visible in 
many directions, with the quieter tendency in 
many classes of business, there are cumulative 
reasons for expecting a gradual and healthy re- 
duction of the indebtedness now due by the mem- 
ber banks of the country to the Federal Reserve 
banks and an early return to more normal financial 
and industrial conditions. But if this expectation 
should not be fulfilled and if the member banks 
should make larger calls than ever upon the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, these will be abundantly able 
to meet any legitimate demand for which human 
foresight may provide. 

“T have shown you that the largest amount the 
national banks of the country ever borrowed in 
any one year thru rediscounts and bills payable 
prior to 1913 was $100,000,000. Without reduc- 
ing their reserve limits which. under the law, the 
Federal Reserve Board has the right in its dis- 
cretion to waive, the Federal Reserve banks showed 
last week an unused lending power of more than 
$700,000,000, and by reducing the gold reserve re- 
quirements by only 10 percent on deposits and on 
notes this additional lending power could be in- 
ereased to two and a half billion dollars which, 
added to the two billion dollars already loaned 
(mostly on war issues), would bring the total 
lending power of the Federal Reserve banks up to 
about four and a half billion dollars, or forty-five 


times as much as the maximum amount which the 
national banks of the country (comprising a vast 
majority of the membership of the Federal Reserve 
System) ever borrowed at any one time prior to 
1913, as disclosed by the official records, and far 
more than they are likely to avail of for a great 
many years to come.” 


Tightening Credits May Destroy Confidence 


With such a supply in our national reservoir of 
credit, it is, I submit, a national calamity to 
have our financial institutions assume the role of 
an alarmist and artificially create a panic and de 
stroy the confidence of the country. Not only 
that, but compel business men to pay 8 or 9 per- 
cent interest to sell their commercial paper or 
borrow against Liberty bonds. 


To quote Theodore H. a. publisher of Com- 
rast « 


merce & Finance, New Yo: 


“Whatever may have been the intention of those 
who are responsible for the advance in the Fed- 
eral Reserve discount rate (that is to say, this 
condition), the effect has been to give the large 
capitalist a great advantage over his less wealthy 
competitors and enormously increase the already 
large profits of the money lending class, including 
the State as well as the national banks and Fed- 
eral Reserve banks themselves.” 

I further submit that it ill behooves the financial 
institutions of the country now to blame the pub- 
lic for any depression that may come when th 
themselves are responsible for the cause. 
question is so serious that Congress must be 
urged to pass legislation to prevent similar re- 
currences. 

If, on account of this great sacrifice on the 
part of the public—merchants, manufacturers and 
employees—the benefits received in reduction of 
prices would be permanent, this sacrifice to a cer- 
tain extent might have been justified, but, as you 
state, the reduction in prices of commodities is 
only of a temporary nature, therefore acts of those 
who have caused these enormous losses become 
more reprehensible. 

Lack of Credit Restricts Production 

As far as lumber production and building con- 
struction is concerned, you state in your letter, 
“It is particularly unfortunate that there should 
be any curtailment of production of lumber or 
other building materials. The requirements are 
piling up all over the world and restricted produc- 
tion can have only the effect of advancing prices 
at a time when cheaper materials for house build- 
ing are absolutely necessary to avoid lowering the 
standards of living of great numbers of people in 
all American cities. The housing problem is fast 
becoming a social menace in this country as it has 
long been in England.’’ The same thing is true of 
every other useful commodity. The world is short 
of everything and there can be no permanent 
remedy, except by increase of production and that 
can be done only by the utilization of our credit 
resources, and anybody who attempts to obstruct 


AN ULTRAMODERN LUMBER OFFICE 


SPoKANE, WasH., July 16.—The new office 
building of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., at Spo- 
kane, is one of which President James P. Mc- 
Goldrick may well be proud, for without doubt 
it is one of the best lumber offices in the coun- 
try. The old office was much like the ordinary 
lumber office, with few private offices and a 
general work room in which there was much 
noise and confusion. 





The present building is 
90 feet long and 48 feet 
wide, and is divided by 
transparent glass parti- 
tions into a dozen or 
more private rooms, 
where each department 
head and clerks have 
rooms to themselves 
where they can do their 





MILTON T. 
McGOLDRICK, 





Treasurer McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., Spokane, 
Wash. 





work without having 
their attention distract- 
ed by other things. 

At the right of the 
entrance is the private 
office of President J. P. 
McGoldrick and his son, 
Milton McGoldrick, who 
is treasurer and assist- 
ant to his father in the 
management. Adjoining this room is a smaller 
room for Mr. MeGoldrick’s stenographer. Then 
comes the wholesale department, where L. M. 
Bullen, the sales manager, and G. A. Holden, 
his assistant, are located. Ed L. Rowles, who 
looks after the city sales, A. G. Grantham, the 
cashier, and E. R. Hovenden, auditor, have 
comfortable private offices. 


On the left of the hallway, at the front, is the 
office of R. C, Lammers, secretary, who has 




















NEW OFFICE OF McGOLDRICK LUMBER CO., SPOKANE, WASH. 


this usage is in effect prolonging the duration of 
abnormal conditions. We can not force nature’s 
law and must let supply and demand regulate the 
prices as well as the credits. If we do this we 
will have a healthier return to normal conditions. 





LUMBER CAMP BOARDING CARS 


SANDPOINT, IpaHo, July 17.—Three trains of 
boarding cars, twenty-seven cars in all, have 
been constructed for the Humbird Lumber Co., 
Sandpoint, Idaho, to care for the workers. The 
equipment includes eighteen sleeping cars, three 
kitchen cars, three commissary cars, three filing 
and tool room cars, three office and store cars, 
four dining cars, and three bath and dryer cars. 
Each ear is sixty feet long, and all were built 
according to plans made by J. Humbird, as- 
sisted by Ole Pearson. In the dining cars each 
man hag an individual stool, which insures him 
a place at the table. The upper as well as the 
lower bunks in the sleeping cars have windows. 


charge of the timber and logging, and adjoin- 
ing is the office of Paul Bliss, who looks after 
the traffic matters. He shares his office with 
the billing clerk. Then comes the switchboard 
operator and the information department, and 
adjoining it the office of George Rittman, the 
office manager. O. B. Covey, the purchasing 
agent, and George Walker, timekeeper, have 
private offices and there is also a room for 
stenographers, invoice clerks and comptometer 
operators. The second floor of the office is de- 
voted to a large directors’ room and also a 
room where the addressograph and printing 
work for the office is done. The woodwork is 
western pine in its natural color showing the 
grain of the wood to advantage and making 
the offices bright and cheerful. 

The McGoldrick Lumber Co. is one of the 
largest concerns in the Inland Empire and will 
this year manufacture in the neighborhood of 
60,000,000 feet of Idaho white pine and western 
pine at its plant at Spokane, running two shifts. 
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Some More 


As It Happened 


John Fraser stopped his automobile and 
pointed. ; 

‘¢That’s it, Jo. We’ll just see how their 
prices check up with the mail order house.’’ 

‘¢Their sign don’t say their prices are low,’’ 
suggested his wife. 

‘©Well, we’ll see, 
Fraser. 


anyway,’’ replied Mr. 
‘¢Good morning,’’ 
_greeted the manager of 
| the. Home Lumber Co., 
;‘*Can I do something 
*%) for you?’’ 
|  §*Well,’’ replied Mr. 
y Fraser, ‘‘my wife an’ I 
K; have been thinkin’ of 










just wanted to see how 
your prices are.’’ 

| £*T suppose you have 
your minds pretty well 
; made up as to the size 
of the house you want,’’ 
suggested the manager. 
i ‘*Yes, an’ I may’s 
well tell you that we’ve 
just about decided to 
buy a house from the 
mail order people, but 
thought we’d see how your prices compare with 
theirs. What’s your price on such a house?’’ 

Mr. Fraser opened his mail order book and 
pointed to the plans of the house that had 
pleased his wife and him most. 

The manager looked over the plans carefully 
for a few moments. 

**T wonder if this plan entirely suits you?’’ 
he asked of Mrs, Fraser. 

‘*Well, no, it don’t,’’ she replied. ‘‘The 
kitchen ain’t handy’s it might be an’ I don’t 
like that little hall in there, but mostly it’s 
all right.’ 

‘Could you spare a few minutes to talk with 
Mrs. Roe? I think she would be able to help 
you work out a plan that will suit you exactly. 
Then we’ll figure the cost and see how it com- 
pares with this.’’ 

In a half hour Mrs. Roe had erystallized Mrs. 
Fraser’s indefinite ideas of what she wanted, 
had suggested details that are too often over- 
looked and had drawn a rough plan of a house 
which, to Mrs. Fraser, seemed her heart’s de- 
sire. From the convenient kitchen to the pleas- 
ing front porch, she beheld it and was well 
pleased. 

She almost trembled as the manager took Mrs. 
Roe’s sketch to figure costs. 

In a short time he returned. 

“¢T’m very sorry Mrs. Fraser, but if you are 
going to buy your home entirely on the basis of 
the lowest price we are out of it, because our 
price on this house that Mrs. Roe helped you 
plan is about $700 higher than the other. 

‘*But before you buy that other house stop 
to think—it doesn’t please you in every detail 
and you would probably later spend that $700 
and possibly more to change it as you want it. 

‘«Then, too, we are building our business here 
on personal service—a close attention to your 
needs that you couldn’t possibly get by mail.’’ 

‘*Do you like it better’n the other, Jo?’’ 
asked Mr. Fraser. 

‘Oh, yes. It’s nicer,’’ she admitted, regret- 
fully. ‘‘But the price—’’ 

*“Price be blowed,’’ snorted Mr. Fraser. ‘‘I 
guess if we can have convenient barns we can 
have a convenient house, too. You’re going to 
have that house.’’ 

E. CHARLES HAyEs, Berkeley, Calif. 


Mrs. Holman’s Plan 


‘*Land sakes, Mary, seems as if I can’t sit 
two minutes without bein’ disturbed.’’ Andrew 
Holman laboriously moved his chair a third 
time in as many minutes to give his wife access 
to materials in their diminutive kitchen-living 
room as she did her morning’s work. ‘‘Guess 
I better spend rainy days in the barn.’’ 

A significant twinkle betrayed itself in Mrs. 





“Price be blowcd.” 


“What Happened?” Stories 


Holman’s eye. ‘‘Don’t blame you, Andrew. 
It’s a nice barn. And you have a nice silo. 
But this house—’’ 

‘¢Tt ain’t no mansion,’’ Andrew interrupted, 
‘¢but houses cost money these days. Remember 
those mail order plans? From $3,500 to $4,000 
for anything we’d want.’’ 

‘¢T know them plans by heart. I had ’most 
given them up, but yesterday I got a letter from 
a lady workin’ for them people and it give me 
an idea. I don’t like none of them plans out- 
right, but I do like the livin’ room and dinin’ 
room of number 137 and the upstairs and 
kitchen of 83. If I could talk to that plan 
lady I think I could get just what I want for 
about $4,000. Goodness knows that’s not too 
much for a home. I’m goin’ to write her. 
Wish I could talk to her instead.’’ 

‘But everything we buy is so high, Mary.’’ 

‘*So is everything we sell. Five years ago 
all those cattle’’—Mrs. Holman indicated a 
sleek, contented herd in the barnyard— 
‘‘eouldn’t build the house we want. Today 
half of them could almost do it.’’ 

‘¢Been readin’ Johnny Smith’s ads, eh?’’ 

‘¢Ain’t I right?’’ 

Andrew reluctantly admitted she was ap- 
proximately correct. 

**Of course! And have you noticed, An- 
drew,’’ Mary Holman’s voice grew confidential, 
‘‘that Frank Jones don’t call on Annie since 
he’s been to college? He’s ashamed to come 
to this ramshackle house. I don’t blame him 
either! ’’ 

Andrew Holman looked thoughtfully at his 
wife. ‘‘ Well, Mary, write that plan lady. I’ll 
get out the car and we’ll run up town this after- 
noon.’’ 

As Andrew Holman and his wife approached 
the Home Lumber Co.’s office their attention 
was arrested by a huge sign apprising them 
that plans would be drawn, costs computed, 
materials furnished and delivered by motor 
trucks and that Mrs. Roe would help plan a 
convenient home. 

‘‘That’s Johnny Smith’s work,’’ Andrew 
commented. ‘‘Enterprisin’ chap.’’ 

‘*See that about Mrs. Roe,’’? Mrs. Holman 
said. ‘‘Stop here, Andrew.’’ 

As Johnny Smith ushered them from the 
Home Lumber Co.’s service rooms an hour later 
he was saying, ‘‘To keep the materials from the 
weather, and not take you from your work, we 
could have Jones deliver as required.’’ 

‘“Frank Jones?’’ Mrs. Holman asked. 

‘¢Yes, Frank’s driving one of our trucks dur- 
ing vacation.’’ 

Andrew Holman caught the significant look 
in his wife’s eye. ‘‘What do you say, Mary?’’ 

‘*Well, $3,700 is terribly high, but Mrs. Roe 
knows just what we want, and the delivery will 


save you so much work.’’—WILLIAM J. Mc- 
HALE, Soperton, Wis. 
At Last, a Home 
“Cyrus, now that the potatoes are all 


planted, can’t we go to town today to get some 
prices on lumber?’’ asked patient little Mrs. 
Peabody. 

The Peabodys were prosperous farmers and 
had brought the old Peabody place up to a fine 
productive farm. New, handy, well equipped 
barns had been built, that were the envy of 


many a farmer in that 





region. 

But the old house! | 
That had caused Mrs. | 
Peabody many a sigh | 
and backache. It was | 
the same one to which fF 
Cyrus’ grandfather had 
brought his bride. No'| 
modern conveniences YH 
had ever been added; | 
no step and energy sav- = 
ers had been bothered 
with, and, now that the ~//f7/, 
farm was on a paying <<% 
basis, they were begin- 
ning to talk about a 











“Had nearly worn it 
out” 


new house. Oh what dreams the little old lady 
had had of that house! 

They had sent to a mail order house for a 
plan book and Mrs. Peabody had nearly wern 
it out studying the plans. None of them seemed 
to have cupboards just where she wanted them, 
but she thought that that was expecting too 
much probably. 

‘Yes, Myra, I think we can go today. I 
need some gas and if we find lumber ain’t too 
high mebby we can start buildin’ this spring.’” 

Never had it seemed as easy to get the work 
done up as it did that morning. Myra wasn’t 
thinking of the many, many steps she was tak- 
ing but was picturing for herself her long 
awaited new house. 

* * * 


‘‘Stop, Cyrus! Do you see that new sign 
over there? Course that can’t all be true, 
tain’t likely, but I want to see that Mrs. Roe. 
Mebby she can help plan the kitchen. I do so 
want one o’ them fold-in-the-wall ironin’ 
boards. ’? 

So they went over to 
the Home Lumber Co.’s 
service rooms. Myra 
told them she had 
thought she’d like a 
6-room house, and when 
Mr. Peabody was told 
the approximate cost he 
left all the rest to 
Myra, for the price was 
much less than the esti- 
mate from the mail or- 
der house. 

Such a happy hour as 
Mrs. Peabody had! 
Mrs. Roe seemed to 
know just what she 
wanted and had _ so 
many suggestions of little conveniences that 
Mrs. Peabody thought her the smartest, kind- 
est woman in the whole world. Before the Pea- 
bodys left they had decided on plans, had or- 
dered the lumber, and had made up their minds 
to see the builder that very day. : 

That evening Myra said, ‘‘Wouldn’t you 
think more folks would do that?’’ 

‘“‘Do what?’’ asked Cyrus. 

‘*Have signs like that and a nice Mrs. Roe 
to help you plan everything.’’ 

‘*Yep. It sure pays to advertise nowdays. 
If it hadn’t been for that sign I caleulate we’d 
sent away to that there mail order place for 
most of the material and no tellin’ when 
we'd ’a’ got it. He wants me to bring them 
eggs every week too. Yep, it pays to adver- 
tise.’? 

ALIcE B. Myers, 2312 Cedar Street, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


LONDONER VISITS SEATTLE 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 17.—Capt. C. W. Cude- 
more, of Victoria, B. C., representative of C. H. 
Cudemore & Co., of London, paid a business 
visit to Seattle during the week. His firm has 
transactions under way for three or four mill 
propositions and timber holdings in British 
Columbia; and in addition he represents the 
Twentieth Century Ready-Built House concern, 
which has been sending experimental shipments 
of knock-down structures to England. Capt. 
Cudemore observes that since the wood house 
is almost entirely unknown in England, it is 
necessary to educate the people to its advantages, 
and also to overcome existing prejudices in 
building ordinances. He states that a shifting 
of labor conditions and the rise in the price of 
building materials generally has placed the wood 
house in a competitive position, and he believes 
its sponsors will be able to build up a lucrative 
trade from the west coast. Capt. Cudemore was 
with the Canadian aviation forces during the 
war. He is an ace, with twenty-one Hun planes 
officially to his credit, having been awarded the 
military cross, the distinguished service cross 
and a decoration from the Rumanian Govern- 
ment. 
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Practical Sawmill Accounting 


[Chapter 8—Fixed Assets—Continued ] 











The previous chapter was devoted to certain 
generalities on fixed assets and it expatiated to 
some extent on the desirability of having the 
plant investment shown at actual cost. It also 
indicated the advantages of arranging the ac- 
counts on the books so that the details of the 
plant investment may be readily ascertained. 
To those who have given any thought to the 
matter, the necessity for some such arrange- 
ment of the accounts will at once be apparent, 
and yet this aspect of the accountant’s work 
is often sadly overlooked. 


Accounts Should Show Nature df Investment 


As a result of the meager information con- 
cerning their plant accounts, many concerns 
today find themselves at a loss for want of a 
sound or intelligible basis for the calculation 
of depreciation, plant investment, invested cap- 
ital and other correlated accounting and income 
tax matters. Such a condition of the books 
may however be remedied and usually at no 
great cost or inconvenience. The procedure in- 
volved in making the changes in the accounts 
varies with the condition of the records, which 
will be mentioned shortly, but in the meantime 
it is all important in setting up the value of a 
plant that the accounts be arranged or sub- 
divided in such manner that the nature of the 
total investment, as well as the cost of the in- 
vestment in each of the operating departments, 
may be readily ascertained. In the former 
grouping, the total cost of the assets, such as 
‘¢Buildings,’’ ‘‘Machinery’’ etc., will be avail- 
able from the general ledger, while for other 
purposes the cost of the investment in the vari- 
ous operating departments may be obtained 
from subsidiary records. By this means there 
is established at the very outset a prime essen- 
tial in sound accounting and, once established, 
it should be religiously followed out. 


Subsidiary Plant Ledger May Give Details 


There is nothing formidable about such a 
program; its upkeep does not involve excessive 
clerical efforts, neither does it mean that the 
general ledger will be cluttered with a great 
number of inactive plant accounts. The gen- 
eral ledger should be limited to a few accounts 
of a general nature, the details of which should 
be carried in a separate and subsidiary record, 
known as a ‘‘Plant Ledger.’’ This arrange- 
ment makes use of what is known to account- 
ants as ‘‘control’’ accounts, without which 
modern big business would be very much in the 
same predicament as the old woman of the 
nursery rhyme who had so many children that 


[By J. Mahony] 


she did not know what to do. She lacked con- 
trol. The idea of a control account for the 
plant investment may, if desired, be carried out 
to the extent that only one control account is 
shown on the general ledger; however, it will 
usually be found advisable to segregate the 
fixed assets in the general ledger to a certain 
extent, especially in the smaller and the aver- 
age sized sawmill operations. 


Suggested Classification of Plant Accounts 


For purposes of illustration, a suggested 
classification of plant accounts for use in the 
general ledger has been outlined in the form 
of balance sheet shown on Fig. 1 (Page 64, 
issue of May 1, 1920). The supporting details, 
specifying the department or operation, are 
available from the subsidiary plant ledger. 
On Fig. 4, herewith, is a chart on which these 
subsidiary plant accounts have been grouped, 
and on which the captions follow the sequence 
of the control accounts in the general ledger. 
These captions also follow, as far as possible, 
the sequence of the several manufacturing op- 
erations. This form will be found to answer 
several purposes. It saves time in taking off 
monthly trial balances of the subsidiary plant 
ledger and it furnishes a ready comparison from 
month to month of the charges to plant ac- 
counts. The footings of the various columns 
on this form should tie into the amounts charged 
to the respective control accounts in the general 
ledger; at the same time, the cross footings 
show both the total plant investment and the 
details of that investment in any particular 
operation or department. Its use in connec- 
tion with the calculation of depreciation, and 
in the subsequent apportionment of deprecia- 
tion charges to operations, will be explained in 
a later chapter. The advantages of the definite 
information available from a record of this 
kind in the negotiation of settlement of fire 
losses are too obvious for comment. The plant 
ledger thus proposed is naturally a relatively 
voluminous, but at the same time a compara- 
tively inactive record. The arrangement of the 
aecounts in the plant ledger is a matter of de- 
tail, and may be left to individual taste or con- 
ditions, but usually it will be found best to 
group the accounts so that a ready comparison 
of the groups may be made with the control 
accounts in the general ledger. 

Control Accounts for Plant Ledger 

The necessary details as a starting point 
for the creation of the plant ledger having been 
established, the maintenance of the plant con- 

FIXED ASSETS 


trol accounts in conjunction with the subsidiary 
records is a simple matter; not only this, but 
the subsidiary records reduce the volume of 
work to be done by those in charge of the gen- 
eral books, and the arrangement simplifies the 
appearance of the balance sheet. It might be 
added that in operations where the size of the 
accounting staff is necessarily limited, the 
routine work of posting the subsidiary ledger 
may be deferred until after the general books 
have been found in balance, when the subsidiary 
records may be conveniently brought up to date. 
This, however, is a suggestion rather than a 
recommendation. 


Introducing the System Into Old Business 


So much for an ideal method of arranging 
plant accounts. As to creating such records, 
the newly organized concern will find no diffi- 
culty; it is simply a case of setting up the 
necessary accounts as fast as additions to plant 
are acquired or begun. The procedure involved 
in making a change in the books of a concern 
whose fixed assets have been carried in one 
account varies with the condition of the 
records. These records may correctly repre- 
sent the actual cost of the plant, or, on 
the other hand, as suggested in a previous 
article, the book values may be_ incorrect 
due to a so called conservative business policy 
which dictated a charging off in the past of 
many capital expenditures. A survey of the 
accounts should be made and if it is found that 
they are reasonably correct and that the book 
values represent the actual cost of the plant, 
it is seldom necessary to employ outside assist- 
ance. A careful appraisal of the plant and 
property should be made, segregating the land, 
buildings, machinery ete.; this segregation 
should follow some predetermined classifica- 
tion which is to be used as a basis for the con- 
trol accounts in the general ledger. The ap- 
praisal should be further divided or arranged 
to show the various operations or departments, 
somewhat along the lines of the form on Fig. 
4, Under such conditions as the foregoing, 
where there is little doubt concerning the cor- 
rectness of the book value of the plant accounts, 
an appraisal may be made by employees of the 
company. Usually, it does not matter very 
much what basis of price is used in making the 
appraisal; cost price, or prewar prices or pres- 
ent replacement prices may be used so long as 
the basis of valuation is uniform thruout. The 
total appraised value should then be compared 
with the book value, and since the latter is 


Chart showing suggested control accounts for the General Ledger, to- 
gether with suggested sub-divisions of subsidiary accounts for the 


Fig. 4. 


Plant Ledger. 
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presumed to be correct or approximately cor- 
rect, the appraised valuation should be ad- 
justed on a pro rata basis to agree with the 
book figures. The resultant figures will be 
accurate enough for all practical purposes and 
will furnish a starting point for the charges to 
the subsidiary plant accounts. Any large dis- 
erepancies between the appraised values and 
the book values should be investigated; such 
discrepancies will usually be traced to clerical 
errors. 


Adjusting Inaccurate Book Value to Appraisal 


When the book value of the plant is known to 
be too low, the problem of setting up the proper 
value, or estimated cost, and of apportioning it 
to operations and departments, becomes much 
more complex. Perhaps, as suggested, the plant 
was purchased or otherwise acquired for a lump 
sum at a bargain in a prewar period, or it may 
be that altho the book value of the plant is 
known to be lower than cost, an analysis of the 
accounts fails to disclose the nature and value 
of the items put into the plant but omitted from 
the books. This latter condition is by no means 
uncommon in the lumber industry. In either 
ease, however, the problem of the adjustment 
of the plant values will usually be found too 
complicated to be handled satisfactorily by the 
average sawmill accountant. For tax purposes 
at least it would seem that there is little hope 
where the first hypothesis exists. The best 
policy, perhaps, is to discuss the matter with 
a professional accountant, explain the condi- 
tions, and to have an appraisal of the plant 
made under his direction. The appraisal 
should show the value of the plant on two bases, 
first, at costs obtaining during the period of 
construction, and second, at replacement costs 
at present prices, the latter being for use in con- 
nection with insurance matters. 


Restating Investment for Taxation Purposes 

Before going any further on this subject, it 
should be mentioned that this particular phase 
of accounting and its relationship to tax matters 


involves so many factors and considerations that 
owing to the limitations of space a detailed dis- 
cussion is out of the question. Almost every 
ease varies and few have anything in common. 
There is some uncertainty on this matter in its 
relationship to income tax; for the time being 
let it be sufficient to say that the Treasury De- 
partment has been asked for an opinion, but 
so far no reply has been received to the in- 
quiry. However, it is believed that under cer- 
tain cireumstances the department will permit 
a restatement of invested capital for income 
tax purposes. The relationship of plant invest- 
ment to invested capital and its bearing on 
Federal taxes is only one phase of the situation; 
in the meantime, emphasis is laid on the point 
that so far as invested capital for taxation pur- 
poses is concerned, the matter should receive 
most careful attention and no action should be 
taken except under advisement. 
Benefit of Correct Plant Account 

There are other direct advantages to the 
manufacturer aceruing from having the plant 
investment directly shown on the books, Finan- 
cial statements may be strengthened. Deprecia- 
tion may be calculated more accurately, thereby 
giving greater accuracy to costs of manufaetur- 
ing. The appraised valuation on replacement 
costs furnishes a sound basis for insurance 
matters. 

The cost of such an appraisal and of the ad- 
justment of the books of account is not exces- 
sive, and, as suggested, it is possible that the 
cost of the adjustments will be reimbursed in 
part, if not in total, by direct savings in taxes. 
The point involved in regard to income tax may 
prove to be of considerable interest to lumber- 
men; it will be discussed in more detail in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN when reply has been 
received from the Treasury Department. 


Separate Income Assets from Plant Account 

Sawmill operations vary in character to such 
an extent that it is essential for various pur- 
poses to draw a line somewhere as to the nature 
-of so called fixed assets or plant investment. 
For instance, most mills regardless of their 
location find it necessary to operate boarding 
‘houses and commissaries at their logging camps. 


The mill itself may even be isolated so that the 
dwellings necessary to accommodate the em- 
ployees present quite a large investment; yery 
frequently such communities approach the 
dimensions of a good sized town. These and 
similar investments are usually the source of a 
certain amount of revenue in the form of rentals 
ete., and for want of a better term are described 
as ‘‘self supporting assets,’’? a term that fre- 
quently brings forth sarcastic comments from 
lumbermen. Whether self supporting or not is 
immaterial; they are a source of revenue which 
has no bearing at all on operations, and their 
inclusion as fixed assets distorts the plant in- 
vestment, and reduces the value of costs for 
comparative purposes. It is therefore better 
to segregate this class of investment. 


(This is the eighth of a series of articles by 
Mr. Mahony. The ninth will appear in an early 
issue.—EpIToR.] 


LUMBER CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


WasuHinetTon, D. C., July 13.—A report re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce from 
Canada states that buyers of lumber there hold 
the view that current prices are too high. There 
has been a tendeney to reduce the amount of 
building work where possible. Softwood op- 
erators find the market is narrower. Stocks of 
dry lumber are said to be practically exhausted. 











PIGEON HOLES FOR WELDING TANKS.—The accom- 
panying photo shows how the welding tanks at 
one of the San Francisco ship yards are con- 
veniently stored. The tanks are placed in the 
openings made in the wood frame, and the yard 
term for placing the tanks in this frame is 
“pigeon-holing the tanks.” There are two 
sizes.of tanks, the larger ones being placed in 
the two lower rows of openings, and the smaller 
sizes are placed in the two upper rows. The 
frame is built in the style of the sectional book- 
ease, and as the need for additional frames 
arises additional sections are added. This frame 
has accommodations for thirty-two tanks. 





While lumber buyers are complaining of high 
prices, the manufacturers are quite confident 
that present price levels are not too high when 
proper allowance is made for current produc- 
tion costs. Consequently, the producers find it 
impossible to meet the views of the buyers. 
Nevertheless, the natural outcome of the price 
discussion is reflected in reduced consumption. 

The British Columbia lumber industry is in a 
somewhat different position from that in eastern 
Canada, says the report, inasmuch as it is the 
practice on the Coast to ship lumber almost con- 
tinuously. Earlier this season the railway sit- 
uation prevented the shipment of lumber from 
British Columbia mills to the western and 
middle western States. The prairie market has 


been comparatively quiet, so that most of the 
rail shipments were to the eastern markets. 

The report says that the high operating costs 
are causing many of the British Columbia mills 
to close down or to curtail operations for the 
present, since it is not practicable to stock large 
quantities of lumber produced under present 
conditions of high operating costs. 

Undoubtedly there is sentiment against high 
prices, not only on lumber but in connection 
with a great many commodities. A consequence 
is that consumption has tapered off somewhat in 
Canada as elsewhere. 

The situation in white pine, says the report, 
is that the Canadian mills are sure of all the ex- 
port trade to Great Britain that can be handled 
for high grade stock. The high freight rates 
give somewhat of an advantage to the Ottawa 
Valley and Maritime producers over the north- 
ern Ontario lumbermen. A considerable amount 
of business, continues the report, has passed 
already, and the Ontario white pine companies 
are reasonably sure of a market for all that 
ean be supplied. The mills are already operat- 
ing on the sizes specified by the British im- 
porters. 

So far as the Canadian market is concerned, 
there is practically no dry stock of the 1919 
cut available. Merchantable pine is selling at 
approximately 40 percent above the quotations 
of last year at this time. More attention is be- 
ing paid to the cull stocks. In view of high 
prices on other varieties of lumber, it is thought 
that builders will pay more attention to white 
pine. This may strengthen the market for culls. 

The report further states that some export 
business has been done by Canadian white pine 
interests with British Guiana, and it was not 
so long ago that the first shipment of Canadian 
pine was made to Greece. 


CASH VALUE OF GOOD LICHT 


Poor light is the direct cause of 10 percent 
of the accidents in manufacturing plants, and 
in nearly fourteen percent of the remainder de- 
ficient light is a contributing cause. These 
figures were reached by an analysis of 91,000 
accidents. It is claimed that the average cost 
of good light per day per man is less than two 
cents more than the cost of poor light. 

Increase in the output of factories, when poor 
lighting has been replaced by good, ranges from 
2 percent in factories where the roughest work 
is carried. on, to 10 percent in places where 
skilled labor is demanded. 

In these days when management is giving the 
most serious attention to the attitude of men 
toward their work and to questions of content- 
ment and loyalty, a plant that is light, cheerful, 
and attractive no doubt has a great advantage 
over the dark, cheerless and unattractive plant. 

Light has a positive influence in encouraging 
orderliness, cleanliness, and efficiency. In a 
plant where the windows have been washed, the 
walls whitened with paint especially designed to 
reflect light, and effective lighting installed, 
there has followed, almost invariably, a house- 
cleaning on the part of both foreman and work- 
men—all of which makes for efficiency, safety 
and contentment. 


KANSANS OPTIMISTIC AS TO FALL TRADE 


Sauna, Kan., July 19.—The lumbermen in 
western Kansas for the first time in several 
years are really optimistic over the outlook for 
the fall trade in lumber and other building 
material. The cause of this unusual optimism 
is the tremendously big wheat crop that is 
now being harvested in that territory and the 
present price of $2.40 a bushel. Many of the 
farmers are threshing their wheat as they cut 
it with the new invention, the harvester- 
thresher and those who are able to market their 
wheat have the money in the bank in an hour 
after the last straw is cut. 

Owing to the bad shipping conditions this 
summer there is a fear that much of the crop 
will have to be held on hand and this is stimu- 
lating the lumber trade in the construction of 
numerous granaries thruout the entire western 
end of the State. The elevators are all full 





,of last year’s wheat and there is little or no 


room for the new crop. Kansas has been prom- 
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ised a sufficient number of cars to move the 
crop early and this will put ready money in 
everybody ’s pocket, especially the farmer’s. The 
shortage of skilled labor is now all that is pre- 
venting more of the farmers building granaries 
on their farms. As many of the wheat growers 
will have anywhere from three to twelve and 
fifteen thousand bushels of wheat it can be 
readily seen that what granaries are built must 
be large ones, taking a large amount of lumber 
to be used in the construction. 

But the granaries are not all. The farmers in 
western Kansas with plenty of money on hand, 
are now preparing to build large homes, mod- 
ern thruout. Others will build large cattle 
sheds, barns and other buildings that have been 
needed for years, altho the scarcity of money 
prevented their construction. In western Kansas, 
while very few total failures have been experi- 
enced, the crops have been just sufficient to 


keep up expenses. Last year most of the coun- 
ties had fairly good wheat and corn and the 
farmers got on their feet nicely. This year 
they are going out of debt and away over the 
top. Those who already carried a bank account 
will be placed on easy street for years to come. 

The wheat in most of the western counties is 
going twenty to forty bushels to the acre, and 
it is testing sixty to sixty-three pounds to the 
bushel. Many of the men who are living on 
rented farms, paying one-third of the crop for 
rent, are making a sufficient sum to buy their 
own farms from this one crop, and those with 
eighty acres or a quarter section of land declare 
that a new home is the first thing they will 
have. The county in which Salina is located, 
while it is enjoying the same prosperity as other 
western counties, is more thickly settled and 
better improved, and altho the building will be 
greatly stimulated here by the big wheat crop 


there will be fewer new houses built because 
the farms already have their big modern dwell- 
ing houses. Yet the lumbermen here are now 
receiving more numerous inquiries concerning 
building materials than usual, which indi- 
cates there will also be more than the ordinary 
amount of building here this fall and winter. 
With this period of prosperity everybody is feel- 
ing better and paying less attention to the high 
cost of living. The lumbermen are no doubt the 
most encouraged of all the merchants because 
of the fact that the high price of lumber has cut 
the trade to a great extent and their business 
has not been showing the usual amount of gains 
the last three or four years. If the plans of the 
farmers as now laid go thru, and there is no rea- 
son why they should not, the lumbermen will 
be able to show better results from their ef- 
forts than they have been able to show in sev- 
eral years. 





JUNE BUILDING PERMITS ARE 


Statistics compiled by the American Contrac- 
tor showing building permits issued in 199 
leading cities during June indicate an encourag- 
ing recovery from the slump noted in May, espe- 
cially as this reaction has taken place in the 
face of most unfavorable conditions as regards 
tight money, freight congestion and high labor 
costs. It is apparent that building projects are 
being planned in large volume, and that prepa- 
rations are being made to push them to com- 
pletion the moment conditions are deemed favor- 
able for active operations. 

As compared with a year ago the total for 
June, 1920, is $131,117,320, as against $139,- 
020,388 reported by the same cities in June, 
1919. This is a decrease of 5.7 percent. It 
should be remembered, however, that June, 
1919, was the peak for the first six months of 
last year. 

The following tabulation shows the permits 
issued by the individual cities during June, 
1920, together with the percentage of loss or 
gain as compared with the corresponding month 
of last year: 

———June, 1920.—— 
Esti- Percent 
No. of mated Gain or 
permits cost Loss 
Alabama— 
3irmingham 
rkansas— 


263,190 


202,270 
California— 
Alameda 
Berkeley 
Fresno 
Long Beach 
Los Angeles 
Oakland 
Pasadena 
Sacramento 
San Diego 
San Francisco......... 
San Jose 
Stockton 125,688 
Colorado— 
Denver 753,700 
Pueblo i 42,256 
Connecticut— 
sridgeport 1,033,610 
New Haven 512,345 
Delaware— 
336,602 
343,560 


219,748 
980,210 
+ my 681 
05) 05642 
O38 OTS 
320,405 
204,935 


949.692 
260.487 


Wilmington 
District of Columbia— 
Washington 
Florida— 
Jacksonville 
Miami 


184, 804 


2,392,662 
157,362 
175,825 


169,000 


44.960 
6,836,900 
138,100 
93.377 


aho— 


Illinois— 
Aurora 
Chicago 
Decatur 
East St. Louis. 
Evanston . 121.100 
Peoria . ‘cbkeee 150,200 
Quincey 2 21,500 
Rockford 157,845 
Springfield 95,065 
Indiana— 
Elkhart 22.700 
Evansville 


Hammond 
Indianapolis 
Richmon 
South Bend 
Terre Haute 
Iowa— 
Davenport 
Des Moines 
Dubuque 


256.625 
35,014 


7-—-Tune, 1920-——_ 
Esti- Percent 
mated Gain or 
cost Loss 
93,829 ‘ 
598,180 


Mason City 
Sioux City 
Kansas— 
Kansas City 
Leavenworth 
Topeka 
Wichita 


37,445 
64,000 
119,365 
240,767 


Covington 
Lexington 
Louisville 
Louisiana— 
New OFICONS....<.0s00 
Shreveport 


1,002,550 


1, 170,210 
243,228 


248,475 


1,222,675 
211,170 


20,100 
- 2,567,101 
Brockton 5 153,360 
Cambridge ® 1,536, 740 
Chelsea 
Chicopee 
Fall River 
Fitchburg 
Haverhill 
Holyoke 
Lawrence 
Lowell ... 
Lynn ° 
Medford 
New Bedford 
North Adams.......... 


Baltimore 
Cumberland 
Massachusetts— 


Somerville 
Springfield 
Waltham 
Worcester 
Michigan— 
Battle Creek 


25, 
662,595 


110,825 
8, 407 530 
1,704,829 


311,064 
Minnesota— 
Duluth 292 1,369,300 
Minneapolis 0 1,171,890 
St. Pa i 854,303 
Mississippi— 
Jackson 67,000 
Missouri— 
Kansas City 1,452,950 
Springfield 5,625 
St. Joseph 56,021 
St. Louis 1,861,415 
Montana— 
Butte 18,000 * 
Nebraska— 
Lincoln 128,750 
Omaha ,888,620 
New Hampshire— 
Manchester 85,637 
New Jersey— 
Bayonne .... 313,400° 
Camden 
East Orange 
Plizabeth 
Hoboken 
Newark ... 
Orange .. 
Passaic 
Paterson 
Plainfield 
Trenton 
New Mexico— 
Albuquerque 
New York— 
Albany 
Auburn 
Binghainton 
Ruffalo 
Mt. Vernon 
Newburgh 
“New York City: 
BOO RREONE, ..0.0.0.00's00 
Roro Richmond 


430,453 
39,626 


472.510 
56.789 
164.789 
1,095,000 
78.685, 
16,250 


2,925.793 


Boro Queens 


Niagara Falls "931,275 


ENCOURAGING 


June, 1920—-—_——.. 
Esti- Percent 
mated Gain or 


Oswego 
Rochester 
Schenectady .. 
Syracuse .. 
Troy 
Yonkers 

North Carolina— 
Wilnington 

ag antl 


Geens BOERS. vinci s0 ats 
hio— 
Akron 
Canton 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Hamilton 
Mansfield 
Sandusky 
Ss pringtield . 
Toledo 5 
Youngstown 
Oklahoma— 
Muskogee 
Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 
Oregon— 
Portland 
Pennsylvania— 
Allentown 
Altoona 


221,000 
14,150 


ae 814 


2 a 375 
5,770,550 
1,039,495 

510,517 7 


74,950 
334,015 
585,793, 


Harrisburg 
Johnstown 
McKeesport 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Reading 
Scranton 


6,748,015 
pony 859 


Rhode Island— 
Central Falis.......5... 
South Carolina— 


Tennessee— 

Chattanooga 
‘Knoxville 

Memphis 
Nashville 

Texas— 
Austin 
Dallas 


Fort Worth 
Galveston 
Houston 


53 mis 


=“ 


131,360 
48,550 
172, 915 5 


Vermont— 
Burlington 

Virginia— 
Norfolk 
Portsmouth 
Richmond 
Roanoke 

———- 


wacue 
West Virginia— 
Charleston a 82,850 
Huntington 326,270 
Wheeling 182,797 
Wisconsin— 
Kenosha 249,820 
Madison 107, = 
Milwaukee 8,072,50 
Oshkosh Can 27, 031 
Sheboygan 39,421 
Wvoming— 
Cheyenne 8,930 


$131,117,320 
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“The Old Tyree Roadhouse” 





It is very refreshing in these days to find a 
company engaged in large manufacturing which 
has some other ideas than mere utilitarianism. 
This remark is exemplified by the action of the 
Babeoeck Lumber Co. in rehabilitating and re- 
pairing the famous old Tyree stage-coach stand 
at the foot of Sewell Mountain in Fayette Coun- 
ty, West Virginia. 

This is one of the most famous old stage 
stands on the way from the South and East to 
the West. It stands in a beautiful location 
right at the bottom of Little Sewell Mountain 
and it is wonderfully situated for its scenic 
beauty. It is an old stone house, built in 1823, 
made of the native stone, with wood roof and 
a long porch, and was one of the famous rest- 
ing places of the James River and Kanawha 
Turnpike. The James River and Kanawha 
Turnpike was one of the great routes over the 
Alleghany Mountains to the West, and a vast 
number of the people going from North and 
South Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, central 
Pennsylvania, and many from Delaware and 
New Jersey came over this route, and a vast 
number of the inhabitants of Missouri, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky and farther west also took 
this famous route. It is in the heart of the 


[By Ex-Gov. William A. MacCorkle, of West Virginia] 


famous men who stopped there were Wilson and 
Audubon, the famous ornithologists; Daniel 
Webster, Henry Clay, Andrew Jackson, John 
C. Breckenridge, Thomas H. Benton, and hun- 
dreds of other lesser celebrities. It was the 
headquarters during the war of both Union and 
Confederate forces. General Lee and General 
Rosecrans both made it their headquarters, and 
it was the center of the scene of conflict for 
western Virginia between these great generals. 
It was one of the famous eating places along 
the route, and ‘*We will get to Tyree’s for 
dinner’’ or ‘‘ We will get to Tyree’s to stay all 
night’’ were expressions common among the old 
travelers. It stood in the midst of one of the 
most beautiful 150 miles traveled in America. 
It is in the center of the district comprising the 
waters of the James River, the beautiful Cow- 
pasture, the pellucid Greenbrier and the won- 
derful New River and the Kanawha and is sit- 
uated in the center of their wonderful scenery. 
The waters of the spring at the old Tyree house 
run into the watershed of the Gulf of Mexico. 
The old place had fallen into great disuse 
and looked as if it was going to tumble down. 
I called the attention of Mayor Babcock, of 
Pittsburgh, to the beautiful location of the 








THE OLD TYREE TAVERN BEFORE IT WAS RESTORED 


Alleghany Mountains in the midst of West Vir- 
ginia’s most beautiful scenery and is situated 
on a great tract of timber and coal land owned 
by the Babcock Lumber Co. 

It -has been a fighting place since history 
started to be made. The Indians, in their at- 
tacks on the Virginia settlements, came over 
this route by the old Tyree location, and after- 
ward it became the center of the fighting be- 
tween the North and the South. The State of 
Virginia built a great turnpike thru here in 
order to consolidate its territory and there are 
cuts along this old turnpike fifty feet high made 
prior to the war in order to reach what is now 
western Virginia. 

There was a famous line of stage coaches 
thru this country and along this line were built 
up a number of houses where the people were 
taken care of and meals furnished for the people 
and their horses and cattle. They sprung up 
all along the route. Among the most famous 
was the old Tyree Inn, which became one of the 
great stopping places on the way to the West. 
Sometimes there were hundreds of wagons camp- 
ing around the old Tyree house at one time. 
The stage coaches made a regular stopping place 
there every morning, noon and night, and some 
of the most famous men in the country have 
slept in the old inn. 

It is a 2-story building, with high ceilings 
and a second floor and has about ten rooms. It 
is situated in a beautiful glade. Among the 





and the sentiment of the Babcock brothers. 
Their generous action has been especially appyre- 
ciated by the people of Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. 

They have photographed the old building in 
its old state of disrepair and in its completed 
newness, and the pictures show the complete 
preservation of this famous old landmark. 


FLORIDA COMPANY FORGING TO FRONT 


TALLAHASSEE, Fua., July 19.—Tallahassee 
has been noted all over the country the last cen- 
tury or two for two particular things. One is 
that it is the capital of Florida, the other that 
it is probably the most peculiar looking and 
sounding name possessed by any State capital in 
the Union. But Tallahassee is going to become 
noted right along now for another and third 
reason, at least among consumers of southern 
pine lumber, because it is the home of the 
Marathon Lumber Co. 

The Marathon Lumber Co. was born the first 
of 1920 and it has been thriving lustily ever 
since. Tho the infant is not over six months 
old, it can not only stand up on its own feet 





building, its historic value, and asked the mayor 
to lease the property to me and I would have 
it fixed up and preserve it. The mayor said 
that he would do nothing of the kind but that 
he would fix it up himself, that he had as much 
sentiment about the matter as I had, and he 
and his brother, Fred Babcock, have taken per- 
sonal interest in having the property completely 
rehabilitated, the walls strengthened, the floors 
remade, the house restored, the roof repaired, the 
porches rebuilt, and have made a beautiful place 
of it. 

This place is on the great Midland Trail to 
the West, of which the James River and Kan- 
awha Turnpike are a part, and ’ere long will 
witness the trail of traffic from the East to 
the West thru one of the most beautiful regions 
in the world. Mayor Babcock and his brothers 
deserve the thanks of all of those who love 
the preservation of historical sentiment and 
who appreciate what they have done about the 
preservation of one of the most interesting 
monuments of Virginia or West Virginia. Thou- 
sands who read these words are children of the 
men who worked their way over the crest of the 
Alleghany Mountains, thru the pristine wilder- 
ness, across the waters leading into the Atlantic, 
and over the backbone of the Alleghanies to the 
waters leading into the Gulf of Mexico, and 
were welcomed to the doors of the old Tyree 
Roadhouse which has been preserved to future 
generations by the farsightedness, the wealth, 


TYREE TAVERN AFTER HAVING BEEN 


RESTORED 


but it can walk, run and jump. And that is 
evidence that it is a precocious infant indeed. 
The Marathon Lumber Co. is capitalized for 
$80,000. It has established connections with 
large long- and shortleaf pine mills in Florida, 
eastern Alabama and Georgia. It specializes 
in flooring, ceiling, siding and dimension to 
the retail dealer. And it also handles railroad 
and ear material, serving such roads as the Sea- 
board Air Line and the Atlantic Coast Line. 


W. C. Smith is president and general man- 
ager. He is the son of William C. Smith, of 
Madison, Fla., a veteran sawmill manufacturer 
who is now retired. The son was raised up in 
the sawmill from a boy and on top of his mill 
experience is built a wholesale experience of 
several years. 


H. W. Jackson is sales manager for the 
Marathon and he also is an experienced lum- 
berman, said to be one of the best in this sec- 
ton. He was formerly with the Jackson-Long 
Lumber Co., of Repton, Ala., and for many 
years with the Stephens Lumber Co., of Jack- 
sonville. 


Tallahassee is located in the heart of the 
Georgia-Alabama-Florida producing district 
and a bright future is apparent for the Mar- 
athon Lumber Co. Despite car shortage and 
embargoes, it is interesting to note that the 
Marathon Lumber Co. shipped thirty cars of 
lumber during the first seven days of July. 
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Transportation News of Interest to Lumbermen— 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s Rate Decisions 


COMPLAIN OF LUMBER RATES 


Wasuineton, D. C., July 19.—The Pioneer 
Lumber Co. and Buffalo Lumber Co. have filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission a joint 
complaint against the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad et al., attacking the reason- 
ableness of the carriers in increasing both fac- 
tors of combination rates on carload shipments 
of brick, lumber and other commodities to com- 
plainants’ yards at Buffalo and Urcross, Wyo., 
under general order No. 28. 

A similar complaint has been filed by the 
Edwards and Bradford Lumber Co. of Chicago 
against the Denver & Rio Grande et al., claim- 
ing that the application of the 25 percent in- 
crease authorized by general order No. 28 of 
the director general on carload shipments of 
coal from Spokane to Hillyard, Wash., was un- 
duly prejudicial to complainant. 


MANY COMPLAINTS FILED 


WasuHineTon, D. C., July 19.—The F. R. 
Woodbury Lumber Co., of Spokane, Wash., has 
filed a complaint against the Director General, 
Denver & Rio Grande, Great Northern, North- 
ern Pacific et al., attacking the reasonableness 
of rates collected on carload shipments of coal 
to the yards of the company at Okanogan, 
Omak, Riverside, Brewerton and Soap Lake, 
Wash. The 25 percent increases provided in 
general order No. 28, issued by the Railroad 
Administration, were on the basis of the appli- 
cation of the percentage increase to each unit of 
a combination rate instead of applying it to 
the thru combination of rates. 

Similar complaints have been filed by the 
Gallatin Lumber Co., Bozeman, Mont.; Tum-A- 
Lum Lumber Co., Walla Walla, Wash.; Pot- 
latch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Idaho; and the 
John Massar Lumber Co., Mt. Vernon, Wash. 

A similar complaint in connection with a 
earload shipment of lumber from Kyro, Wash., 
to Council, Idaho, has been filed by the Council 
Lumber Co. 


RAILROADS MUST ECONOMIZE 


PORTLAND, ‘ORE., July 17.—Joseph N. Teal, 
prominent Portland attorney who represented 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association at 
the hearings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the application of the railroads 
for permission to increase freight rates, warned 
Portland business men to prepare for sharp ad- 
vanees in both freight and passenger rates 
when he spoke before the Portland Traffic & 
Transportation Association on the evening of 
Thursday, July 15. His subject was ‘‘ The Bil- 
lion Dollar Rate Hearing.’’ 

He said that he could frankly declare that 
the future operation of the railroads of the na- 
tion is at stake in the issue and he urged that 
shippers, transportation men and the public 
generally codperate in the fullest measure in 
order to contribute to the efficiency of the car- 
riers in their present difficult situation. He 
said, in part: 

I am free to admit that I can see no way to 
avoid a very considerable increase in rates, neither 
can I see how it can fail to give another very 
decided twist to the constantly ascending spiral 
of increased cost of living. Under the facts, an 
increase in railroad rates is inevitable if the roads 
are to be maintained and operated out of earn- 
ings and not out of the public treasury. * 

Without the support of the public and without 
the hardest kind of intelligent work on the part 
of the railroad executives, private operation can 
not succeed, and I think it is a perfectly fair state- 
ment to say that at this time private operation is 
now on trial. * * * 

When great and established railway »).o.w.ms 
with increased earnings are running short by 
many millions of enough to pay even interest on 
their bonds, it is time for people to pause and 
give heed to the situaticm they are facing. That 
rates must be increased is conceded, but this in 
itself is far from a remedy. The public will pay 
a fair and just price for transportation, but in 
return will demand efficiency, economy and good 
service. Deficits can not forever be made up by 
constant increases in rates. There is an end to 
all things and the ascent of the spiral of increas- 
ing costs must also end. 

It is not pleasant to rehearse these facts, but 


it is putting it mildly to say there is more ap- 
prehension in the public mind today as to the 
outcome of the railroads than there was on March 
1, 1920. Beyond any question, the future of rail- 
way operation is hanging in the balance. It is 
the plain duty of every citizen to try and make 
the operation of the law a success. The outcome 
does not rest with the commission, nor, as some 
imagine, will the commission be held responsible 
for the final result. The direct responsibility rests 
upon those in charge of the properties. There is 
also a responsibility resting upon the public. 


Mr. Teal also advocated energetic prepara- 
tion to make use of both river and ocean trans- 
portation, and expressed it as his opinion that 
this would follow. 


ROAD WOULD SHARE THRU RATE 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 17.—Hearing was 
held here for three days ending this afternoon 
before Attorney Examiner Karl Gartner, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, of a test rate 
case in which the Craig Mountain Lumber Co., 
of Winchester, Idaho, is seeking to secure from 
the Northern Pacific Railroad and the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. a 
blanket rate from its mill at Winchester to 
eastern and western points based on the Spo- 
kane rate of 57 cents to Chicago. 

The outcome of the suit, it is declared, will 
have a direct bearing on many other similar 
rate structures. The Craig company pays an 
arbitrary rate of 4 cents for a 6-mile haul from 
Winchester to Craig Junction of the Camas 
Prairie branch of the Northern Pacific, but this 
rate is paid to the Craig Mountain road, owned 
and operated by the lumber company. From 
Craig Junction, the company enjoys the Spo- 
kane rate of 57 cents. 

Just before the conclusion of testimony, Ex- 
aminer Gartland announced today that he would 
first consider the legality of the case and if he 
decided that it was entitled to stand he would 
then make a decision on the facts. 

The Craig Mountain company was represented 
by Attorney John S. Burchmore, of Chicago. 
J. W. Lyons, of St. Paul, Northern Pacific at- 
torney, and W. A. Robbins, of Portland, Union 
Pacific attorney, represented the defendants. 

If the Craig Mountain company should be 
granted the 57-cent rate from Winchester, it 
would be in position to file a petition seeking for 
a division of the tariff with the various lines 
handling the tonnage in payment for the 6-mile 
haul over its line from Winchester to Craig 
Junction. 


ALLOWS INCREASE IN RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 19.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a formal decision in 
Docket No. 10,062—Badger Lumber Co. et al. vs. 
the Santa Fe Railway company, holds that rates 
to points on the Westport Belt line of the Kansas 
City Railways Co. are not shown to be unreason- 
able but are found to be unduly prejudicial. The 
interested carriers are given sixty days from the 
service of the commission’s report within which to 
establish a basis of rates to Westport on the com- 
modities in which complainants are interested that 
wjll remove the undue prejudice. The commis- 
sion holds that the evidence of damage does not 
warrant an award of reparation on past shipments. 

In the same opinion the commission grants the 
application of the Kansas City Railways Co. for 
permission to increase rates. On lumber the 
present charges per car for hauls of five miles and 
under are $5 and the proposed charges $12. The 
present rate on lumber for hauls over 5 miles is 
$7 and the proposed rate $13.20. The weights in 
both instances are 60,000 pounds. 

The present rate on hard coal, 90,000 pounds 
weight per car, is $8, and the proposed rate $27 
for the shorter haul and the present rate is $10 
and proposed rate $27 for the longer haul. On 
soft coal the present rate for the shorter haul is 
$8 per car and the proposed rate $13.50, while 
the present rate on the longer haul is $10 and 
the proposed rate $13.50. 

While the increases on these and other com- 
modities are large, with the undue prejudice to 
shippers on the Westport Belt removed by the 
establishment of joint rates the shippers are not 
opposed to the increases, conceding that the Kan- 
sas City Railways Co. is in imperative need of 
additional revenues. 


MANY REPARATIONS ALLOWED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 19.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission announces the following 
reparation awards: 


As an outgrowth of Docket No. 8,305 and com- 
plaints decided with that case the New York, 
Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad Co. and connect- 
ing lines are required to pay the following amounts 
on or before Sept. 1, with interest running 
from 1914 and 1915: Virginia Pine Timber Co., 
$2,242; D. C. Armstrong, $3,815; L. T. Brandon, 
$750.66 ; Lycoming Timber & Lumber Co., $610.01, 
and Dennis Bros. Lumber Co., $2,197.39. These 
awards were unreasonable charges on shipments 
of mine props from points in Delaware, Maryland 
and Virginia to Shenandoah, Pa. 


Following the hearing of Docket No. 10,105 
Paducah Board of Trade et al. vs. Illinois Central 
Railroad Co., defendants are directed to pay the 
Paducah Cooperage Co. $1,016.73 reparation on 
account of an unreasonable rate assessed on ship- 
ments of staves from Brilliant, Ala., to Paducah, 
Ky., with interest from March 15, 1918. 


Reparation aggregating upwards of $1,500, with 
interest, is awarded on Docket No. 8,793, West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association et al. vs. Alhnapee 
& Western Railway Co. et al., to the following com- 
panies: Aloha Lumber Co., McLane Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Hamilton Mill Co., Cherry Valley 
Shingle Co., Puget Sound Mills & Timber Co., 
Coats Shingle Co., Grays Harbor Shingle Co., Wil- 
cox Shingle Co., Alger Shingle Co., L. B. Menefee 
Lumber Co., N. Jerns and J. M. Hoyt. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern Co. et al. 
are directed to pay the Napanee Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. $2,477.19, with interest, on account 
of unreasonable charges collected on carload and 
less than carload shipments of silo staves and 
rafters from Napanee. Ind., to various interstate 
destinations, on Docket No. 8,258. 


TWO LUMBER CASES DISMISSED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 19.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has dismissed in a formal 
decision Docket No. 10,916—Sullivan Lumber Co. 
et al. vs. Great Northern Railway Co. et al. 

In its opinion Division No. 3 of the commission, 
consisting of Commissioners McChord, Hall and 
Eastman, holds that the rules in defendants’ tariffs 
in effect during 1917 limiting to ten days after 
arrival at first destination the right to reconsign 
eastbound shipments of lumber, shingles and other 
forest products at the thru rate from point of 
origin to final destination were not unreasonable 
or unduly prejudicial. 

The Sullivan company was joined in this com- 
plaint by the Douglas Fir Lumber Co. and the Old 
Oregon Lumber & Shingle Co., engaged in busi- 
ness at Portland, Ore., Laurel, Mont., and Seattle, 
Wash., respectively. 

The commission also dismissed Docket No. 
11,062, William Danzer & Co. (Inc.) vs. Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway Co. et al., in which the 
reasonableness of demurrage charges assessed for 
the detention at West Liberty Station, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., of a carload of lumber shipped from Beaver 
Dam, Va., to Greencastle, Pa., was attacked. The 
commission finds that the demurrage charges were 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


OPINION IN DEMURRAGE CASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 19.—In a _ formal 
opinion in Docket No. 10,563—Lowry Lumber Co. 
vs. Director General, Mobile & Ohio Co. et al., the 
Interstate Commerce Commission holds that demur- 
rage collected on lumber from points in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas to points in Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio and Pennsylvania 
was not unreasonable. An exception is made of 
a carload shipment from Silas, Ala., to Kansas City 
via Tamms, Ill., on which $76 demurrage accrued 
at Tamms. Carriers admit this charge should not 
have exceeded $60 and are directed to refund the 
overcharge. 

Complainant’s several complaints, which are 
bunched in one decision, alleged the demurrage 
charges assessed were unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded $1 per day. Shipments moved 
between March 28, 1918, and July 11, 1919. The 
complainant contended that the Federal control 
act did not give the President, thru the di- 
rector general, authority to initiate rates and 
practices which in their nature are penalties im- 
posed upon shippers for failure to unload cars 
promptly. The commission calls attention to the 
fact that it has repeatedly held that the carriers 
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have a right to assess demurrage charges that are 
in part a charge for the use of equipment and in 
part a penalty for the detention of cars. 

The commission refers to the fact that complain- 
ant’s witness testified that on low priced commod- 
ities the maximum demurrage of $10 per day soon 
would equal the value of the shipment, and ad- 
verted to the fact that the complainant was as- 
sessed charges as high as $90 on a single car. 

“This contention has little bearing upon the ques- 
tion at issue,” states the commission. “The record 
shows clearly that the demurrage charges were in- 
creased after careful consideration at conferences 
between representatives of the shippers and car- 
riers. The evidence does not disclose that the 
charge was greater than necessary to compel 
prompt loading and unloading of shipments. If 
complainant’s shipments are representative, it ap- 
pears that the charges were insufficient to compel 
prompt unloading. A charge partially in the na- 
ture of a penalty is not unlawful if its purpose is 
to secure for the public a more efficient use of 
equipment.” 


CANADIANS DISCUSS CAR WEIGHING 


Toronto, OnT., July 20.—A conference was held 
this morning between the transportation commit- 
tee of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
(Inc.), and representatives of the Canadian rail- 
roads, in connection with a number of matters 
relating chiefly to the weighing of cars which were 
recently submitted by the association to the board 
of railway commissioners for Canada. Chief 
among the matters of discussion was the failure 
of the railway companies to furnish weighing par- 
ticulars in connection with a large percentage of 
the cars shipped. The lumbermen claimed that 
where a car originated at or passed by a scaling 
point and the railway company was unable to fur- 
nish weighing particulars, the company should 
be permitted to collect freight charges only upon 
the minimum weight of the car, subject to the 
right of the railway company to present an 
amended charge if it was subsequently able to fur- 
nish the weighing particulars. 


The representatives, of the railway companies 
claimed that this would be contrary to the rail- 
way act which specifically stated that the railway 
companies must charge for the full amount of the 
weight carried, and that in some cases the mini- 
mum would be less than this. They urged the 
lumbermen not to seek this amendment and stated 
that the railways were now securing greater per- 


manency in their staffs and a better class of work, 
which they expected would svon enable them to. 
furnish weighing particulars in nearly all cases. 

The matter of estimated weights, being closely 
related to the subject under discussion, was also 
brought up, the railway companies claiming that 
the most they could be. expected to do would be 
to base their charges upon estimated weights when 
weighing particulars were missing. While not 
consenting to this proposition, the lumbermen ap- 
preciated the importance of having the estimated 
weights for lumber which the railway companies 
use, as satisfactory to the shipper as_ possible. 
They therefore went over the weights which the 
railway representatives had prepared and discussed 
them one by one.~ At the conclusion of the confer- 
ence the railway representatives undertook to ad- 
vise the lumbermen when they had finally drawn up 
their proposed estimated weights. A further con- 
ference will then be held for the purpose of making 
the weights as nearly as possible satisfactory to 
both carriers and shippers. 


BOX CARS FOR COOPERAGE STOCK 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 20.—V. W. Krafft, secre- 
tary of the Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, advises members in a bulletin just issued 
that numerous instances have come to his atten- 
tion in which railroad agents and local operating 
officials are misconstruing orders promulgated by 
the commission on car service with reference to 





A Dollar Down 


The building and loan association pro- 
vides the only means, without having to 
go outside or elsewhere, whereby a man 
can start with a dollar and thru the 
same agency eventually own a home; 
and he can’t, and most probably won’t 
accomplish this much desired object 
thru any other process.—J. R. Moore- 
head, in address before United States 
League of Local Building & Loan As- 
sociations. 











the movement of box cars suitable for grain load- 
ing to western carriers, by refusing to supply box 
ears for loading with cooperage stock. Mr. Krafft 
states that upon investigation of each case: 

“It has been developed that no authority was 
given for the refusal on the part of agents to 
supply box cars for cooperage stock loading. Nat- 
urally the annual movement of box cars, suitable 
for grain loading, to western carriers to take care 
of the new crop decreases the available supply of 
that class of equipment on southern roads. Ef- 
forts are, however, being made to bring about the 
movement of an additional supply of box cars to 
southern lines from their eastern connections, and 
which, if accomplished, will have a tendency to 
relieve the situation.” 


RATES HELD REASONABLE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 19.—In a tentative re- 
port in Docket No. 10;894—Wheeler Lumber, 
Bridge & Supply Co. et al. vs. Director General, 
Chicago Great Western et al., Examiner H. B. 
Ames recommends to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that it find that the “rates to Des Moines, 
Iowa, on lumber and other forest products from 
Kansas City and St. Louis and points taking St. 
Louis or differentially higher rates, including Cairo, 
Ill, be found not unreasonable or unduly prejudi- 
cial,” and that complaint be dismissed. 

The rate from St. Louis and Kansas City is 14.5 
cents a hundred pounds. The commission was asked 
by complainants to prescribe a rate of 12 cents 
from St. Louis, not over 12 cents from Kansas City 
and 14.5 cents from Cairo to Des Moines. 


APPLIES FOR EXTENSION PERMIT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 19.—The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ratlway Co. has filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission an applica- 
tion for authority to build an extension of twenty- 
one miles of road between Blackfoot Junction and 
Clearwater Junction, Missoula County, Montana, 
on a graded right of way heretofore acquired. The 
application states that a large acreage of farm 
land and large tracts of timber land will furnish 
a heavy tonnage of freight for transportation over 
this proposed extension. 

ODP BIBLIO IDO IOI I 

IT IS CLAIMED that 22 percent of the fire loss 
in this country in 1919 oceurred in dwelling 
houses. There were 211,000 such fires recorded 
by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 





Reviews Activities of the Shipping Board 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 19.—In an address 
before the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, Rear Admiral W. 8. Benson, chairman of 
the United States Shipping Board, today again 
warned foreign shipping interests that they must 
not attempt to nullify the Merchant Marine 
Act and showed how the law can readily defeat 
any efforts by foreign interests to side-step 
Section 28 by taking their ships away from 
American ports. 

In an address before the summer school of 
Pan American and Foreign Commerce at the 
Pan American Building, Admiral Benson, in a 
general review of the Shipping Board’s activi- 
ties, again touched upon this subject .and em- 
phasized it strongly. On June 30, the Admiral 
said, the total sea going merchant marine of the 
United States consisted of 3,404 vessels of 11,- 
278,741 gross tons, or approximately 16,918,212 
deadweight tons. Of this total the Shipping 
Board now owns 1,502 vessels of 9,358,421 dead- 
weight tons. Of the total owned by the board, 
673 vessels of 2,521, 712 tons are ships of less 
than 5,000 tons each. Vessels between 5,000 and 
6,000 tons number 145, equivalent to 754,853 
tons. 

The tonnage now controlled by the Shipping 
Board, exclusive of vessels operated by the 
army, is distributed in the various trades as 
follows: 


Northern European, 39 percent; southern 
European, 10 percent; African, 3 percent; 
transpacific, 16 percent; South American, 11 
percent; West Indies and Caribbean, 9 percent; 
domestic service, 7 percent; operating between 
foreign ports, 3 percent. 

Included in the total number of vessels owned 
and controlled by the Shipping Board June 30 
were 267 wood and composite ships and 4 con- 
crete vessels. At the close of the fiscal year, 194 
of the wood steamers were in active service and 


73 were in charge of managing caretakers and 
withdrawn from operation. 

“*Tt is the duty of all Americans to advocate 
the upbuilding of the merchant marine in the 
most friendly spirit,’’ said Admiral Benson; 
‘always bearing in mind that other nations are 
even more dependent upon a successful merchant 
marine than the United States. However, no 
foreigner should attempt to dictate to us where 
or under what conditions our ships are to be 
run?’ 

Discussing the future plans of the board, 
Admiral Benson continued: . 

In planning steamship service the board pro- 
poses to break up the monopoly heretofore held 
by a few Atlantic seaports. Services will be main- 
tained at American ports with a view to relieving 
congestion of railroads and of bringing goods to 
the seaports nearest the point of consumption. 

Monopcoly of shipping heretofore held by large 
seaports has retarded the development of the mer- 
chant marine. The bad facilities for the loading 
and discharging of vessels and the spirit of in- 
difference of many commercial interests have done 
much to curb proper growth of the shipping in- 
terests in this country. By logically spreading 
shipping, the spirit of competition will be aroused 
among the various seaports to the advantage of all. 

Admiral Benson had a good word to say for 
the big Hog Island fabricated ship yard near 
Philadelphia, which on Wednesday will launch 
sever cargo steamers each of 7,825 deadweight 
tons, a total of 54,775 deadweight tons at a 
single launching. Since Aug. 5, 1918, he said, 
the Hog Island yard has turned out nearly one 
million deadweight tons of ships. Further he 
said: 

I am particularly delighted to refer to this rec- 
ord because of the widespread impression created 
early in the history of our war emergency ship 
construction program that our ships were strictly 
of an emergency character and would not stand the 
wear and tear of peace time service. As a matter 
of fact while some of the Government ships are 


not altogether satisfactory the bulk of the tonnage 
is not only seaworthy but of an efficient type. Hog 
Island, which bore the brunt of criticism, can 
point to a record of its ships that is nearly 100 
percent efficient. 

Despite the severe winter and the heavy seas, 
insurance returns show that the ship losses sus- 
tained by the Government are below normal. This 
is the best evidence to me that the bulk of our 
merchant marine is as near standard as one could 
expect. 

Admiral Benson said that on June 30 forty- 
one direct service lines of cargo vessels, employ- 
ing 134 Shipping Board ships of 860,180 dead- 
weight tons, had been established between United 
States and Central and South America. The 
principal lines are operating between Atlantic 
and Gulf ports and the east coast of South 
America, Twenty-three lines have been estab- 
lished in this service. During May nineteen 
vessels of 104,974 deadweight tons carried 
54,907 long tons of cargo to ports on the east 
coast from Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

Ten direct service lines have been established 
from Atlantic and Gulf ports to the west coast 
of South America, operating twenty-eight ves- 
sels of 151,686 deadweight tons, all Shipping 
Board vessels. From Pacifie coast ports four 
direct service lines are operating to ports on the 
west coast of South America, with four Ship- 
ping Board vessels of 21,800 deadweight tons. 
Two vessels are being operated from the Pacific 
coast to the east coast of South America. To 
Central American ports three lines have been 
established operating six vessels of 23,190 dead- 
weight tons. 

The Shipping Board also has established 
direct cable communication with Rio de Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires and Panama, and indirect or 
feeder service to Santos, Pernambuco and Bahia, 
from Rio de Janeiro. Indirect service by cable 
also is maintained to Montevideo, Rosario and 
Santa Fe from Buenos Aires. 
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Plan Hemlock and Hardwood, Wood Preservers’, Tie 


Producers’ and Two Pacific Loggers’ Conventions 


Aug. 10—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion, Minneapolis, Minn. Semiannual, 
Aug. 10-12—National Commissary Managers’ As- 
sociation, Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. Annual. 
Aug. 12—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La, 
Monthly meeting. 


Aug. 12-183—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, Cedar Point, Ohio. Semiannual. 


Aug. 26—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Sikeston, Mo. Semiannual, 


Sept. 6-8—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 


Sept. 8-10—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 


HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD MEETING 


OsHKOsH, WIs., July 19.—Official announce- 
ment has been made that a business meeting of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association will be held in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., on Friday, July 30, at the Pfister 
Hotel. It is requested that all members of the 
association have representatives at this meet- 
ing. “m 


PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS 

PorTLAND, OrE., July 17.—In a preliminary 
announcement of the Pacific Logging Congress, 
the eleventh session of which will be held at 
Vancouver, B. C., at a date yet to be set, Sec- 
retary George M. Cornwall states that one of 
the live subjects that will be considered is 
‘‘ Application of Air to Detached Logging.’’ 
G. 8. Lane, of San Francisco, has some ideas of 
this subject which he believes are practical and 
easily applied. He will present his solution of 
the problem of the applying air to detached 
trucks at this congress. Every member is asked 
to keep this subject in mind and be prepared 
to present his ideas. 


~~ 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST LOGGERS 


PorTLAND, OrE., July 17.—The next meeting 
of the Pacific Northwest Loggers’ Bureau to 
be held in August, will be the annual meeting. 
At the monthly meeting of the bureau held 
July 13 in Seattle, President E. B. Chinn an- 
nounced that he would positively not accept re- 
election. He has been at the head of the bureau 
practically since its organization. 

At the meeting of the board of governors of 
the bureau held in Seattle, July 12, it was agreed 
that the members of the Columbia River Log- 
gers’ Association, the Grays Harbor Loggers’ 
Information Association of Puget Sound, and 
the British Columbia Loggers’ Association will 
join in the trade extension program planned by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. The loggers in the Pacific Northwest will 
join with the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation in raising a fund to pave the way for 
extensive fir exploitation. 


~_ 


PACIFIC COAST SHIPPERS MEET 


PorTLAND, ORE., July 17.—The weekly 
luncheon meeting of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association on Wednesday, July 14, was well 
attended. The feature of the meeting was the 
talk of Edgar H. Sensenich, vice president of 
the Northwestern National Bank, on trade ac- 
ceptances. That Portland wholesalers are quite 
interested in the trade acceptance idea was 
evidenced by the numerous questions asked Mr. 
Sensenich at the conclusion of his remarks. 
Mr. Sensenich told of campaigns conducted by 
dealers in other commodities, and by the differ- 
ent credit men’s associations, and suggested 
that a committee be appointed to confer with 
credit men and others in regard to their methods 
of handling an educational campaign with their 
customers. The suggestion met with unanimous 
approval, and the following were appointed on 
the committee: J. R. Bertholf, of the Hart- 
Wood Lumber Co.; H. F. Kalvelage, of the 
Kalvelage Lumber Co.; and E. T. Sturgeon, of 
the Douglas Fir Lumber Co. 

8S. M. Barnard, of the S. M. Barnard Lumber 
Co., who has just returned from an extended 
eastern trip, stated conditions thruout the 


country looked good to him, and he confidently 
expects the western dealers to have more orders 
than the carriers will be able to furnish equip- 
ment for. 


MEETING OF DIRECTORS OF NATIONAL 


At the meeting of the board of directors of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in Chicago on July 10, the advisory tax 
committee of the bureau of economics was sub- 
stituted for the permanent tax committee which 
had been provided for at a former meeting. 
The active members ot the advisory tax com- 
mittee will represent the subscribing associa- 
tions, and associate members will represent asso- 
ciations which are not subscribers of the Na- 
tional. 

The functions of the advisory committee con- 
sist in advising the directors of the National 
and of regional associations concerning pro- 
posed Federal tax legislation affecting the lum- 
ber industry. R. B. Goodman was elected chair- 
man of this committee. 

E. T. Allen was chosen forester of the Na- 


ALLEN, PORTLAND, ORE., 


EK. T. 


Made Forester National Lumber Manufacturers’ 


Association 
tional. For some time he has been holding the 
position of forester in the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association. 

The proposal of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison, Wis., for an investigation of 
marine piling problems was laid before the 
board of directors by the engineer in charge, 
whereupon the board took action recommending 
that each regional association affiliated with the 
National subscribe its proportion of a total sum 
of $16,000, half of which is to be paid this 
year, the balance during the following two years. 
The fund is to be used in financing the investi- 
gation. 

It was unanimously voted by the board that 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, on behalf of the lumber industry, endorse 
the plan of the Senate special committee on 
reconstruction and production, which proposes 
to ma!> a survey of the fundamentals of the 
industrial situation, especially in the construc- 
tion field. 


SENDS OUT QUESTIONNAIRE 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., July 19.—Realizing that 
the shortage of cement is creating havoe with 
the retail lumber dealers’ business, and seeking 
a remedy, Secretary D. S. Montgomery, of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association is 
sending out a postal questionnaire to the mem- 
bership of the organization for information that 
will be tabulated and the data presented to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in a petition 


for relief. The association seeks to ascertain 
how much cement business each retailer has or- 
ders for; how much has been received in the six 
months’ period from January to July of 1919 
and 1920; how much has been shipped on orders 
and how much is now on hand; how much busi- 
ness has been lost by inability to get supplies 
ete. Other information sought has to do with 
present lumber supplies; prospects for fall busi- 
ness; and as to whether shingles are being sold 
by the square or thousand and what the cus- 
tomer’s preference seems to be. Information is 
also sought concerning coal orders placed now 
for future delivery. Secretary Montgomery re- 
quests this data by return mail so that quick ac- 
tion can be taken. 


WOOD PRESERVERS AND TIE MEN 

San Francisco, Cauir., July 17.—This city: 
is making early preparations thru the instru- 
mentality of E. M. Blake, production engineer: 
for Charles R. McCormick & Co., to hold the 
livest and most interesting conventions possible 
of the American Wood Preservers’ Association 
and the National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, the annual meeting of the first of 
which is to be held Jan. 25, 26, and 27, 1921, 
and the second of which is to be held during 
the same week. It is also possible that the 
American Forestry Association will meet here 
at the same time. 

Mr. Blake, who is president of the tie pro- 
ducers’ organization, is in charge of its con- 
ventions plans and is also chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee of the wood preservers’ 
organization. Inasmuch as this will be the first 
time these organizations will have met on the 
Pacific coast Mr. Blake is desirous of making 
these meetings as attractive and memorable as 
possible and to that end he is enlisting the ap- 
proval and support of interested persons and 
organizations in this city and thruout the coun- 
try, sending out letters to them requesting that 
they in turn send letters to the president and 
secretary, respectively, of the American Wood 
Preservers‘ Association and the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad Tie Producers inviting them 
to come to San Francisco. 

The plans being made by the various associa- 
tion committees include a special train, via the 
Santa Fe, a meeting with the southern Cali- 
fornia engineers and wood users in Los Angeles 
on Jan. 24, a joint dinner and meetings in 
Portland and Seattle following the eonvention 
here. Trips are planned to lumber yards, water- 
front structures, mills, treating plants, logging 
camps and into the redwood and Douglas fir 
timber. 


WHOLESALERS DISCUSS CONDITIONS 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 17.—As a guest at the 
regular luncheon of Seattle wholesalers Thurs- 
day, A. L. Ford, of Chicago, managing editor of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, spoke briefly yet 
forcefully on various phases of lumbering. He 
laid:emphasis on the dignified and important 
position occupied by the wholesaler. He re- 
viewed the prospects for renewed building ac- 
tivity, together with the market situation, re- 
minding his auditors that primarily the coun- 
try was sound, and that the lull in the use of 
lumber could be traced in a measure to the 
processes employed in deflation. ‘‘When this 
influence is relieved the demand for lumber will 
be renewed,’’ he said; ‘‘but the danger is that 
it may come in such a way that everybody may 
look for it at the same time, overtaxing the 
ability of the roads to deliver.’? 

Jack Texas Bate, Pacific coast traffic agent 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, discussed the car 
shortage in its bearing on lumber transporta- 
tion. 

K. G. Kellogg, manager of the Ship Lumber 
Mill Co., Tacoma, said that under rapidly 
tightening conditions a transaction was likely 
to be a sale of cars rather than a sale of lumber, 
despite the efforts now making for stabilization. 
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Sherman L, Johnson, of the Washington 
Cedar & Fir Products Co., reported that he had 
appeared by request before the meeting of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association in Port- 
land, July 9, and had given an outline of the 
wholesalers’ views on the use of trade accept- 
ances. He reported further that the manufac- 
turers had authorized their organization to take 
an informal referendum vote on the subject, in 
order to learn the attitude of the membership. 


Charles B. Floyd, secretary and manager of 
the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, presided. 
He outlined the Canadian measure known as the 
gross sales tax, whereby the manufacturer, if he 
sell direct to the retailer or consumer, must col- 
lect and hold for payment to the Government 
2 percent of the amount of the invoice. The 
law also provides that if a sale is made by the 
mill to the wholesaler the mill shall collect 1 
pereent and the wholesaler on reselling to the 


retailer must also collect 1 percent of the selling 
price and hold for payment to the Government. 
Since this tax is effective only on domestic sales 
in Canada, it follows that lumber sold for ex- 
port into the United States is not subject to it. 
Mr. Floyd mentioned the subject as of possible 
interest to wholesalers purchasing Canadian 
products, remarking that they should see that 
the goods are properly cleared and the gross 
sales tax not added to the invoice. 





BUILDING AND 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the 
United States League of Local Building & Loar 
Associations held in Chicago July 21 and 22 
was extremely well attended and showed that 
the interest in building and loan associations 
is steadily growing. President Mark D. Rider, 
in his annual address, complimented the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN highly for its work on behalf 
of building and loan associations during the 
last year. The report of Secretary H. F. Cel- 
larius, Cincinnati, Ohio, showed that during the 
last year the building and loan associations have 
made the greatest gain in resources ever re- 
corded in one year. Pennsylvania led the other 
States in the total gain in assets for 1919, this 
gain being $45,797,507. Mr. Cellarius presented 
the accompanying table showing the number, 
total membership and total assets as well as the 
inerease in assets and 


LOAN LEAGUE HOLDS ANNUAL 


tions and the service that they can render, and 
that it be done without delay: First, the pres- 
ent nationwide shortage of houses demands the 
spreading of the gospel of savings and home 
ownership; second, to prevent and dissipate un- 
rest. Touching upon the great present day 
problem of the concentration of population in 
our great cities he said: 

Every domestic problem confronting us today, 
and I am not sure but some of the foreign prob- 
lems also, grow out of this drift from the farm 
and the town to the city. Strikes, lockouts, food, 
clothing, shelter, high cost of living, problems of 
transportation etc., are always rising up to vex us, 
but the one big problem that has been creeping 
upon us like slow paralysis is the shortage of food 
products resulting from the scarcity of farm help, 
farmers retiring and turning their farms over to 
uninterested, unequipped and underfinanced ten- 
ants, and the general exodus from the farms, from 
which young men, especially, are lured by the 
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Lumberman Says ‘ ‘Sell 
Idea to Public’’ 


Pennsylvania 
Ohio 

New Jersey}. . 
Massachusetts . 
Illinois 

New York. 
Indiana ... 
Nebraska . 
Michigan ....... 
Maryland2 ....... 
California 


On Wednesday after- 
noon James R. Moore- 
head, of Kansas City, 
secretary-manager of 
the Southwestern. Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Louisiana 
delivered one of the out- Missouri 

a Kansas 
standing addresses of Whicdnase 

y i i ee Kentucky 

on oem, vee sub Dist. of Columbia. 
ject being: ‘‘Are You North Carolina... 
Selling the Building 32 | Qlatame 
and Loan Association Towa | 
to the Public??? Mr. cee ORE 
Moorehead said _ that Minnesota ....... 
there are in the United —- 
States not less than reams Island 
100,000,000 people who fay 
know absolutely nothing ‘egon 
about building and loan New: Hampshire. ‘ 
associations, what they 
are intended to accom- 
plish or what they have 
to offer. He urged his 
audience of building 
and loan men to scatter 
the gospel of savings 
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SUM 0% 6 apnea 
Vermont 


$35,748 
824,275 
354,564 
262,000 
252,500 
208,999 
210,701 
112,868 
92,099 
87,968 
38,228 
62,906 
59,280 
75,859 
67,248 
67.000 
44,249 
53,121 
28,468 
26,692 
40,500 


400,797,507 
381,478,703 
199,270,033 
154,876,000 
128,251,005 
100,259,014 
94,223,198 
65,768,060 
42,408,116 
41,782,242 
38,374,332 
34,514,331 
33,378,449 
33,110,230 
31,562,084 
30,457,286 
27,545,933 
23,452,771 
17,418,801 
14,753,804 
14,310,487 
13,334,753 


45,797,507 
21,919,165 
29,961,166 
14,674,966 
8,588,593 
11,241,143 
13,754,315 
8,616,514 
4,484,318 


1,253,333 
6,927,612 
4,117,960 
4,952,839 


110,748 
*18,479 


187 
10,987 


58,948 
10,832,838 
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“‘Yours is not only a 
business, ’’ said he, ‘‘ but 
the greatest vehicle in 
existence for promot- 
ing and actually ac- 
complishing community 
ment.’’? He continued: 


building and develop- 


I sometimes stand dumb when I see how little 
interest my own people, the building material mer- 
chants, take in-this matter of providing the funds 
for home building. A clothing merchant might 
just as well advertise dress suits, or an automobile 
dealer limousines, to the unclad pedestrians of 
Africa, as for a lumberman to advertise lumber, or 
a completed house, to the man in his community 
who has not the price, or, in other words, the 
money with which to build a home, or any way to 
get it. And yet many lumbermen are not inter- 
ested and own no stock in your organization. 


Mr. Moorehead said that there were two out- 
standing reasons why the public should be edu- 
cated regarding the building and loan associa- 


1 New Jersey figures as of May 1, 1919. 
2 No statistics compiled for 1919; ess of tax commission fér 1918 used. 


SHOWING GROWTH OF BUILDING 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


bright lights, short hours, high salaries and 
wages, and the desire for recreation and easy living. 

Ow nership properly financed will keep many on 
the farm. It is within your power and scope of 
activity to finance these farmers, and with money 
obtained from those farmers in your community 
who are well to do and have money to deposit with 
you. It is entirely possible to finance the would- 
be farmer largely with the well-to-do farmers in 
the community. It is the biggest kind of op- 
portunity for codperative effort. Mr. Davenport 
reaches the conclusion at the end of his series of 
articles that some such plan as the local building 
and loan association will settle the farm financing 
problem. He is right again. Well, we are glad to 
say that is, to a small degree, already being done. 
The average: farmer would prefer to borrow his 
money at home on equal terms and you should wel- 
come this new acquisition that has taken up your 
standard. 


The Federal Farm Loan Bank does not solve the 
problem. For every dollar the Government will 


lend a farmer under that plan he must already 
have another dollar. The building and loan asso- 
ciation can do much better than that and offer a 
man a satisfactory solution of the problem. You, 
therefore, as representatives of your business, have 
this new obligation thrust upon you. This wonder- 
ful new field is before you. It is the best op- 
portunity, and the association is the best medium, 
for profitable codperation between merchants and 
farmers that has yet been devised. It will do 
more to break down the prejudice existing against 
je town man by the farmer than any other one 

ng. 

Do you not see that your own cost of living 
problems will also be solved in the solution of the 
financial problem of the farmer? 


Department of Publicity and Promotion 


Missionaries are needed to spread the gospel— 
men to “Carry the message to Garcia’ and money 
to pay them and pay them well. Proper com- 
pensation will produce the men to bear the mes- 
sage. I am sure the time will come when the 
building material merchants of the country will 
be alive to their opportunities. We have already 
done something in sending out representatives to 
preach this gospel and there is one at least who 
shall continue to lay this duty on their hearts. 

Let us look for a moment at the possibilities 
for raising revenue for a publicity and promotion 
effort. A small percentage of any of the sums 
= by the following men would make a splendid 
start. 

7,500 associations at $10 each......$ 7 
000,000 members at 2% cents each 
$2 000,000,000 assets at 10 cents each 
$1,000 cia .-- 200,000 


In discussing this subject before the Kansas 
league last month we got some hearty applause 
right in the middle of our address. We said some- 
thing like this: “The financial vision of the aver- 
age association of business men is focussed on a 
parsimonious, picayunish, pusillanimous, peanut 
basis and business men ought to be ashamed of 
themselves for having, or taking, such a narrow 
view of the value of their business organiza- 
tions.” I am wondering if I could get your ap- 
plause and approval of that statement here. 

Think what a possible clientage is before you. 
Sell your business to your own members in the 
very best way possible, giving them facts and 
figures to carry to their friends. Has it ever oc- 
curred to you that the success of a “98-cent sale” 
is more due to what Mrs. Jones told her neighbor, 
Mrs. Smith, than to the fact that Mrs. Smith had 
read the advertisement? 

Sell your business to the commercial clubs, busi- 
ness men’s associations, trade conventions and or- 
ganizations, factory, mine, mill, and public serv- 
ice corporation employees. 

At the Thursday forenoon session Charles 
O’C. Hennessy, of New York, chairman of the 
special legislative committee, reported con- 
cerning the present status of the Federal 
Building Loan Bank Bill, otherwise known as 
the Calder-Nolan Bill. This bill, which was 
introduced at the last session of Congress, has 
as its object the promotion of home owning 
thru building and loan associations, by en- 
abling them, thru membership in the proposed 
Federal system, to supplement their ordinary 
mortgage money resources with funds sup- 
plied, as needed, by the building loan bank, 
which is authorized to issue and sell debenture 
bonds, secured by first mortgages on dwellings 
deposited as collateral by the individual build- 
ing and loan association. 

Mr. Hennessy read a letter from Sénator 
Calder in which he expressed confidence that 
the bill would be passed at the next session of 
Congress provided those interested did their 
part in awakening public interest in behalf of 
the measure. Mr. Hennessy emphasized the 
necessity of getting the public aroused to the 
importance of the proposed legislation, saying 
that ‘‘The passage of this bill depends upon 
the extent to which we can arouse public sen- 
timent in its favor. Every person interested 
in the solution of the housing problem should 
make their influence felt at Washington in 
behalf of this measure.’’ 
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STANDING at the corner of 

Clark and Monroe Streets, 
in the very heart of the loop, 
the Fort Dearborn National 
Bank has been identified with 
Chicago’s growth for 32 years. 


Deposits Grow From 
10 Millions to 60 
Millions in 10 Years 


This remarkable growth has 
come about without any con- 
solidation or merger in the 
entire history of the bank. 

Itisduechiefly toonething,satisfied 
customers. Customers who enjoy 
the spirit of hearty co-operation, the 
good will, the friendly atmosphere 
which exists inthis bank, bring in 
other customers and thus the num- 
ber of depositors and deposits grow. 


Fort Dearborn 
National Bank 


Clark and Monroe Streets 


LUMBERMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS ARE BUSY 





Activities Embrace Recreation as Well as Business—Ohio Hoo-Hoo to Hold 
Big Concatenation 





THE RECORD OF KAULTON BALL TEAM 


TuscaLoosa, ALA., July 19.—The Kaulton 
team of the Kaul Lumber Co. has been play- 
ing excellent ball thruout the season with local 
and nearby teams. Its latest game with the 
University of Alabama summer school team 
was won by the score of 6 to 5, it being neces- 
sary to play an extra inning to decide the win- 
ner. Wyatt for Kaulton pitched an excellent 
game, fanning thirteen men and allowing only 
four hits. Walker for the students struck out 
eight men and allowed eleven hits. The score 
is as follows: 

RHE 


4 3 

The Kaulton team has played fifteen games 

so far this season having won eight, lost six, 

and tied one. Those lost were by close scores 

and in play with some of the fastest teams in 
this section. 


ORGANIZATIONS IN COLUMBUS 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, July 20.—Steps are being 
taken for a better understanding between group 
No. 8 of the Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers and the Columbus Lumber Trade 
Exchange. The Columbus Lumber Trade Ex- 
change has been functioning for several years 
and is quite a force in the-trade in the Buck- 
eye capital. Just how district No. 8 of the State 
association can function with the Lumber Trade 
Exchange in full working order is a question, 
and a plan is now being worked out. 

The Columbus Lumber Trade Exchange, en- 
listing the aid of all planing mills and wood- 
working establishments in the city, succeeded 
in killing a vicious ordinance which was intro- 
duced in the Columbus city council. The ordi- 
nance provided that lumber concerns, includ- 
ing planing mills and woodworking establish- 
ments, located in the city limits, would not be 
permitted to expand on new ground. 


OHIO DISTRICT TO CONCATENATE 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, July 19.—District No. 9 
of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers will hold a meeting here at Snyders Park 
on the afternoon of July 29 followed by a con- 
eatenation and banquet in the evening at the 
Bancroft Hotel.. Secretary-treasurer H. R. 
Isherwood is preparing for a big concatenation 
and expects that about twenty-five kittens will 
see the light. 

This is the beginning of Hoo-Hoo activities 
in Ohio and the lumbermen of this State will 
have opportunity at the coming concatenation 
to learn of the present activities and plans 
that will soon be put into effect for the de- 
velopment of the order in every State in the 
Union. 


CANADIAN WHOLESALERS’ OUTING 

Toronto, ONT., July 20.—Thursday, July 15, 
was a red letter day in the annals of the Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association (Inc.), when 
it held its first annual midsummer picnic at 
Grimsby Park, Ont. Altho it was necessary for 
the members to catch a very early morning 
boat, there was a large attendance and the sail 
across Lake Ontario was greatly enjoyed. Many 
other members motored over from Toronto, Oak- 
ville, Hamilton and Woodstock, so that by noon, 
when the members and their wives sat down to 
lunch at the Park House, there were over sev- 
enty-five in the party. 

The finest weather possible favored the event. 
In the morning the guests took part in a stir- 
ring game of baseball. In the afternoon, more 
baseball was put on, while others took part in 
bowling and tennis matches, or indulged their 
fancies at the various summer resort booths 
with which Grimsby Park is well supplied. In 
the evening there was a fine dinner set out for 
the guests at the hotel, and shortly thereafter 


they started the homeward journey. The man- 
agement of the park, under the energetic direc- 
tion of A. E. Clark, former chairman of the 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association (Inc.), 
did everything in its power to see that the vis- 
itors had a good time and to tempt them to make 
the visit an annual affair. The entertainment 
committee of the association, consisting of A. 
K. Johnson, D. C. Johnston and Don. Barclay 
were universally commended for the fine success 
which they made of the event. 


NEW ILLINOIS CLUB 


East St. Louis, Itu., July 19.—Fifteen re- 
tail lumber dealers of St. Clair, Madison and 
Monroe counties formed a zone elub at a meet- 
ing at the Elks’ Club last Thursday afternoon 
and evening. It will be known as the Cahokia 
Lumbermen’s Club. The organization is a part 
of the plan of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association to honeycomb the 
State with zone organizations, so as to bring 
the retailers together better to solve their local 
problems. 

A. C. Gauen, of the Peers-Gauen Lumber Co., 
Collinsville, is the president of the new club. 
He also is president of the Southern Illinois Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association. Mr. Gauen 
is a former president of the Collinsville Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was food administrator for 
Madison County during the war, is interested in 
a number of enterprises and has been urged to 
run for mayor of Collinsville. In fact, Mr. 
Gauen is about the biggest man in his town. 
The other officers are: Vice-president, R. P. Har- 





Stroud, Okla.—In making what prog- 
ress I have, the trade journals, and 
chief among them the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, have been of great as- 
sistance to me. I consider at least one 
good lumber journal as an essential 
business equipment for a retail lumber- 
man; and for a general and thoroly re- 
liable survey of the lumber industry 
you can’t beat the ‘‘Greatest Lumber 
Journal on Earth.’’ 

JOHN P. BARTON. 











ris, Ginter-Warden Lumber Co., Alton; treas- 
urer, Walt Weinel, Weinel Lumber Co., Colum- 
bia; and secretary, J. C. Creamer, who also is 
secretary of the East Side Lumber Trade Ex- 
change. 

The dues were fixed at $12 a year. The club 
will meet again in East St. Louis on Aug. 12. 

The meeting was called to order by Edmund 
Goedde, secretary and treasurer of B. Goedde 
& Co. Mr. Creamer was elected temporary sec- 
retary. 

George Wilson Jones, secretary of the State 
association, pointed out the benefits to be de- 
rived from these zone lumbermen’s’ clubs, where 
everybody knows everybody else. Mr. Jones out- 
lined a plan of organization, and gave a stir- 
ring, inspirational talk. 

Charles E. Davidson, of Greenville, president 
of the Vandalia District Lumbermen’s Club, 
made a talk, explaining what has been accom- 
plished as a result of his organization. The 
following nominating committee was appointed: 
C. A. Ewing, chairman, F. A. Crandall and Will 
Coudy. While waiting for the report of this 
committee, Mr. Goedde made a plea for the 
State association, pointing out the advantages 
to be derived from membership in it. 

M. E. Sperry, of St. Louis, spoke on mar- 
ket conditions. The meeting then adjourned, 
and was resumed at 6:30 when dinner was 
served. This was presided over by President 
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Gauen. It resolved itself into a round table dis- 
cussion after a short talk by Roy M. Edmonds, 
a staff representative of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. 

It was decided to make an effort to get 100 
percent membership among the retailers in the 
three counties named, and among dealers in 
adjacent counties, within ten miles of the border 
lines. Resolutions were adopted, thanking Mr. 
Jones for his attendance, and also the trade 
publications. 


COMPANY TO STAGE OUTING 

ANTIGO, Wis., July 20.—Antigo is determined 
to keep a permanent place in the sun. A year 
ago it pulled off successfully the Lumber Sales- 
manship Congress. Two weeks ago one of the 
greatest Fourth of July celebrations ever staged 
in upper Wisconsin took place, doubling the 
population of the city, if only for one day. 

The next important event to be put on under 
the auspices of local lumbermen, as were the 
two great events above referred to, is a mon- 
strous picnic, or rather a meet of the big ‘‘ Lang- 
lade Family,’’ to be given by the management 
of the Langlade Lumber Co. on Sunday, Aug. 
1, at Bass Lake. The guests on this occasion 
will comprise all of the employees of the com- 


pany and all the settlers now farming on the 
company’s cut-over lands, together with their 
respective families. A special train will convey 
the Antigo employees to Bass Lake and return, 
accompanied by the city band, which will fur- 
nish music during the entire day. A big camp 
dinner will be served during the noon hour, to 
be prepared by the chef of the Bass Lake board- 
ing house, assisted by the cooks of the various 
logging camps of the company. There will 
be sporting events and aquatic sports during the 
afternoon at which cash prizes will be awarded 
to the successful contestants. It is needless to 
say that the guests will take a dip into the lake, 
also enjoying boating, fishing, berry picking ete. 

The management of the Langlade Lumber 
Co. has the reputation of ‘‘ going the limit’’ on 
everything undertaken, so it is predicted that the 
event will be a ‘‘howling’’ success in every 
way. 


VANDALIA DISTRICT CLUB 


East St. Louts, Inu., July 19.—The Vandalia 
District Lumbermen’s Club met here last Thurs 
day morning and discussed such matters as the 
car shortage and the shortage of cement. C. E. 
Davidson, of Greenville, president of the club 
presided. 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE MONTHLY 


Rocky Mount, N. C., July 19.—The North 
Carolina Pine Association held its monthly 
meeting at Hotel Ricks, this city, July 15, with 
a fair attendance, considering the hot weather. 

The first report was from the inspection com- 
mittee, John M. Gibbs, chairman. A proposi- 
tion from the National association as to the 
standardization of moldings was presented and 
Secretary Camp instructed to write the National 
for sufficient copies to be distributed to the 
members for consideration and action at next 
meeting. The committee submitted the follow- 
ing change to Rule 62 of the inspection rules: 
‘*This grade shall consist of boards below the 
grade of No. 1 box (excepting bark strips) and 
which can be used with a waste not exceeding 
25 pereent. This will admit firm red heart. 
Eight-, 10- and 12-inch shall crosseut sound in 
the widths for which they are shipped within 
the above limit of waste.’’ This was adopted 
unanimously. The committee also recommended 
that the same standard for ;%-inch ceiling be 
made to apply to 74-inch rift flooring. The com- 
mittee also suggested that a meeting of the 
mill inspectors be held in the near future for 
the purpose of discussing grades ete. 

The membership committee, G. J. Cherry, 
chairman, presented for favorable action the 
following applications for membership: Big 
Indian Lumber Co., Grovania, Ga.; C. T. Neal, 
Lanesville, Va.; C. C. Caldwell, Walkerton, 
Va.; Giles Bay Lumber Co., Florence, 8. C.; R. 
C. Hearne, White Hall, S. C.; Potts & Kidder, 
Barhamsville, Va.; Boykin Lumber Co., Eutaw- 
ville, N. C.; Neale & Bray, Lanesville, Va.; 
Roger Gregory, jr., Lestor Manor, Va. These 
firms were unanimously elected. The officers 
have now a drive on for new members and are 
completing plans to take into the association 
many of the small mills in the York River see- 
tion of Virginia for the purpose of aiding them 
in their inspection and giving other information. 
It is proposed to have an inspector placed at 
West Point, Va., to look after the shipments of 
mills in that territory. 

There was considerable discussion as to the 
action said to be taken by the internal revenue 
department allowing the mills only $2 a thou- 
sand stumpage on their income tax reports. 
The majority of the lumbermen felt that $4 
was a fair valuation but it was stated the de- 
partment is inclined to be arbitrary in the mat- 
ter. The president was instructed to appoint 
a committee of ten to fifteen from each State, 
to be aided by F. S. Spruill, general counsel, 
for the purpose of getting data as to stumpage 
values for certain zones in each State, compik. 
ing this data, and then go to Washington and 
present the matter intelligently to the internal 
revenue department. 

A. T. Gerrans gave an interesting report of 
the meeting of the North Carolina Forestry 


Association held in Asheville recently and em- 
phasized the importance of lumbermen taking 
an interest in forestry matters and aiding the 
forestry associations by their contribution and 
otherwise in formulating a plan of forestry 
that will not be inimical to the interests of lum- 
ber manufacturers. 

F. S. Spruill, general counsel, gave a very 
comprehensive report of the proceedings of the 
annual meeting of the National association held 
in Chicago a short time ago, outlining par- 
ticularly those matters in which the pine asso- 
ciation members were interested. Mr. Spruill 
told of the work of the committee sent to Wash- 
ington, of which he was chairman, to advise the 
Federal Trade Commission politely and firmly 
that lumbermen would not fill out the question- 
naire to be sent out by that body and stated 
that the commission declared it had no power 
to compel lumbermen to fill this out. The com- 
mission stated, however, it would endeavor to 
get up a questionnaire with the aid of lumber- 
men, which would not be burdensome, and 
would ask voluntary contributions to this. A 
meeting for this purpose will be held on Aug. 
16 in Washington and two men from each asso- 
ciation are asked to be present, one of these to 
be the association cost accountant and the other 
a practical lumberman. While the courts in the 
District of Columbia have denied the commis- 
sion’s power to compel this information to be 
furnished, the case was now before the United 
States Supreme Court and Mr. Spruill thought 
it wise for lumbermen to aid in getting up such 
a questionnaire as will not be burdensome should 
the Supreme Court upset the ruling of the lower 
court and give the commission power to compel 
answers. G. L. Hume was appointed on this 
committee and he will appoint the other mem- 
ber. 

W. J. Strobel, traffic manager, related in de- 
tail for the information of the members the 
happenings in connection with the proposed 
general freight advance, called attention to the 
embargo situation, which he believed would 
grow worse during the fall, informed the mem- 
bers of the winning of the Norfolk-Portsmouth 
Belt Line switching case at Norfolk, and gave 
data as to the car situation. 


The secretary announced that the North Caro- 
lina Pine Box & Shook Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation wished to hold a joint meeting with the 
pine association in the near future. It was 
decided to accede to the request of the box 
association with pleasure and to have the joint 
meeting in Norfolk during the first week in 
September. There will be no meeting in Au- 
gust. 

The meeting adjourned at 1 p. m., following 
which the members were served with the usual 
luncheon in the main dining room of the hotel. 


Oak, Maple, Beech and Birch 


Hardwood Flooring 
in Chicago 


We 
deliver 
any 
quantity 
anywhere 





Our big warehouse at 3622-3628 So. Morgan St. 
STORAGE FOR DRESSED 
LUMBER AND FLOORING 


NYE RARTHOLOMEW. MANAGER & 
E. BARTHOLOMEW. MANAGER 





3622-3626 SOUTH MORGAN BOULEVARD 630 











KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 











A PLAN SERVICE 
Compiled by and for the Retail 


Lumber Dealers 


INVESTIGATE 


Lumber Dealers’ Service Bureau 











417 South Dearborn Street 
\ CHICAGO ] 


SEND {22, BUNGALOW BOOKS 
Plan Fore Homes Now with Ecooomy Ptans of Caiforaia Styles 
—noted for comfort, beauty and 
SS to any climate. i 
ta Homes’ 
50 Plans $3750 to $12, 000—$1. 
“The New Colonials” 





55 Plans, $3000 to $20. 000—$1. 
“West Coast Bungalows 
60 Plans, $1,800 to $4+,500—$1. 
raat OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 
and get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder 
EXTRA — “Little Bungalows’’ 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—50 cts. 
Money back if not Pompey 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 





A. J. LUSTIG 


MILL ENGINEER 
PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES 
Lewis Building PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Topographical 


Maps and 
R. R. Surveys 


Have your whole oper- 
ations planned and sys- 
tematized now — Next 
Winter’s logging will 
then show a Summer 
Average Cost. 


T. G. Masterson 


(Formerly Chief Engineer Kirby Lbr. Co.) 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


606 Common St., 


J 


" | Play Safe 








Ay, 


It’s dangerous 
to take chances. 


THE RED BOOK 


SERVICE 


Competent Collection 
ervice 


Reliable Lumber 
Ratings 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We 


handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipments. 











Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S. A. 


Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 











TIMBER ESTIMATORS 











Jasper Lemieux Frederick Lemienx F. H. Day i 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bank Bid 
Phone Main 2479 





* NEW ORLEANS y 








Largest Cruising House in America 


offers crews of experienced woodsmen to give practical in- 
formation to timberland owners and operators. Ask for 
sample of Growth and Operating Plans. 














JAMES W.SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 
Contains the best work of ‘“The Lumber- 


THE Wood man Poet.” including ‘““‘TODAY,” just 


By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 
Price postpaid, $1.00 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearbern St., Chicago 





Collections by Ketail Lumber Dealers 4 «rs 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their vlews 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail Jumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearbern St., Chicago 


PENNSYLVANIANS HOLD MEETING AT CAPE MAY 





Declare Policy Toward Contractors—Decide to Include Jerseymen in Organ- 
ization—Discuss Cancelation of Orders—Outdoor Games Feature 





Care May, N. J., July 19.—The annual sum- 
mer meeting of the Pennsylvania Lumberman’s 
Association closed here July 15 after two-day 
sessions at Congress Hall. As usual, regulation 
business was 4 minor part of the proceedings 
and this year the meeting was a wonderful dem- 
onstration of fellowship in the trade and of 
great value to all the participants in developing 
a codperative spirit. The party numbered 
about 150 persons, including the women and 
children. W. B. Stayer, secretary of the Re-. 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania, officially represented the trade from the 
western end of Pennsylvania; the South Jer- 
sey dealers’ association came to the meeting in 
a body from their summer meeting at Wildwood, 
and the Bucks County association was officially 
represented by Albert J. Thompson, of Wy- 
combe. 


One of the main considerations was that of 
eancelations by retailers on a falling market, 
and the opinion was unanimous that after the 
wonderful sacrifices made by the good whole- 
salers during the last few years, it was proper 
for the retailer to go the limit in being as 
honorable as they had been. Condemnation of 
the practice was voiced by wholesalers, sales- 
men and the retailers themselves, some of whom 
reported that they had accepted without com- 
plaint, cars that were not up to quality for fear 
of being accused of complaining because prices 
were off. The position was taken by Fred S. 
Pyfer, of Lancaster, that such cancelations 
should not even be made as reprisals on those 
wholesalers who had failed to ship, as ‘‘ their 
dishonor is no excuse for us to lose our honor.’’ 


Another important matter was brought be- 
fore the meeting of the board of directors Wed- 
nesday morning by a letter from B. E. Fitz- 
gerald of the Goodyear Lumber Co., asking the 
association to declare itself on whether the large 
national contractors were legitimate trade for 
the wholesaler under their code of ethics. After 
a thoro and lengthy discussion of the subject, 
it was answered by the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted: 


In view of the fact that the question has been 
raised as to the best methods of distributing lum- 
ber, therefore be it 


Resolved, First, that the directors of the Penn- 
sylvania Lumberman’s Association feel that for the 
best interest of the consumer, distributer and man- 
ufacturer of lumber that lumber used in construc- 
tion work should be distributed and furnished thru 
retail distributing yards. Second, that we recognize 
that the large construction companies, with offices 
in locations other than in the place where the 
actual work is carried on, must, at times, in 
order to expedite the work, have access to larger 
supplies of lumber than those carried by some 
dealers in certain localities. When these condi- 
tions obtain, we deem it proper for the wholesaler 
or wholesale manufacturer to quote and sell such 
construction companies lumber as aforesaid; all 
such quotations and sales, however, should be 
taken up first with the local retailers in the lo- 
calities where the work is being done. Third, that 
we recommend to the members of the Pennsylvania 
Lumberman’s Association that they encourage all 
wholesalers and wholesale manufacturers who en- 
deavor to conduct their business in accordance 
with this resolution, so that the principles herein 
laid down may become effective. 


Mr. Pyfer, who, with Fred H. Ludwig, of 
Reading, had prepared the above resolution, said 
that in order to maintain his status the re- 
tailer must put himself in a position to render 
the service to his community that that com- 
munity demands, and should earry sufficient 
stock for its needs. In communities where there 
are several yards, they should codperate so that 
the community will be supplied with its needs. 
Secretary J. Frederick Martin stated that 
definite policies for dealing fairly with the 
reputable wholesalers should be adopted, as the 
time is soon coming when these will be the 
very best friends of the retailer. It was de- 
cided so to alter the by-laws that each of the 
local associations should automatically be rep- 
resented on the board of directors. 


The general meeting Wednesday afternoon 


was held in the Auditorium pier. Secretary 
Stayer, of the Pittsburgh association, addressed 
the meeting on the common interests of all lum- 
bermen, and the beneficial effect of pooling their 
influence thru associations. President Meyers 
called attention to a recent editorial in the 
association paper as to their principles in the 
matter of cancelations, and invited reports from 
wholesalers who should find any members guilty 
of a breach of honor or trade ethics. Luther 
Ogden, the only resident lumberman of Cape 
May, officially welcomed the association, and 
was given a rising vote of thanks for the work 
he had done in arranging for the meeting. 


J. ©. Tennant, of the Philadelphia office of 
the Babcock Lumber Co., spoke for the East- 
ern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, bringing to 
the retailers the good will of that organization 
and its pledges to be of service. He too touched 
on the subject of cancelations, and assured the 
retailers that most wholesalers were ready to 
accept cancelations when there was a good 
reason for them. Mr. Pyfer argued for accurate 
costs, as a lumberman can give better service, 
have better help, and have better customers if 
he knows his costs, and can do business intel- 
ligently. He said that 40 percent must now be 
added to buying price before actual cost is 
reached, instead of 33 percent as it was a year 
ago. He took roofers as an example, and 
showed that when $15 was added to the buying 
price there was but $1 a thousand net profit. 
He argued that the customer who leaves simply 
on price can always be gotten back again on 
price, but is not worth having. 


A short address was made by Professor H. J. 
M. Klein, of Lancaster, in which he gave his 
share of credit to the hard headed business man, 
the dreamer, and the service man, but said his 
ideal American was often found among the 
lumbermen, and was the solid business man with 
his feet firmly on the ground, his head above 
the clouds, and service in his heart. 


George W. Brown, of the Brown-Bates Co., 
wholesaler, of Philadelphia, reported that the 
market seemed to have made a turn, but that 
his advice would be to stock up now for all 
requirements including the fall, but not to go 
beyond that. Newton B. Morell, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
said that he was one of the few present who 
could deliver the goods. There were no em- 
bargoes, no increases in freight rates, and no 
fluctuations in prices. He then presented a set 
of brass quoits to be played for in the annual 
tournament. 

The quoit tournament this year was larger 
and more popular than ever, four games being 
run, with a good audience. After two hours of 
eliminations, the old stars were knocked out, and 
the quoits and championship were won by Mor- 
ris P, Penrose, of Phoenixville. 

In the evening a dinner was given by the 
directors to the South Jersey dealers and their 
folks, making a party of forty-four. President 
Meyers greeted them and spoke for a unification 
of all the lumbermen in this territory. Ad- 
dresses were made by President E. G. Miller, 
of the Jerseymen, W. J. Tyler, of Cape May 
Court House, and Mr. Ogden, who belongs to 
both associations, and also Mr. Ludwig, all 
arguing for closer relations. It was shown that 
South Jersey was geographically in the Pennsyl- 
vania association’s territory because most of 
the lumber sold there was bought thru Phila- 
delphia wholesale channels. The result of it 
was that application blanks were passed, several 
members joined right there, and it is hoped to 
have all the South Jersey men join the Pennsyl- 
vania association in the near future. 

Thursday morning all were free to go their 
several ways to enjoyment, and some went bath- 
ing, some fishing, some took auto trips, some 
explored Cape May, and many just sat around 
the hotel and developed good fellowship to its 
highest degree. 
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IT IS THE FLAG! 


Sail a foreign sea, 
Tread a foreign land 
Far from your America— 
Then you understand. 
Coming up the Bay, 
With the harbor nigh, 
You will see a banner fair 
Up against the sky. 


Just the stripes of white, 
Just the stripes of red, 
Just a square of starry blue 
Waving overhead; 
Modest it may be: 
It may be a rag 
Whipped to tatters by the wind— 
But it is the Flag! 


You who never thought, 
You who never saw, 
You who passed with careless tread, 
Heedless of the law, 
You will feel a thrill, 
Exaltation new, 
Looking on your standard there, 
Red and white and blue. 


Safe within its folds 
Are the truly free, 
Held within its mighty arms 
All your liberty. 
With a mist of tears, 
With uncovered head, 
You will greet it evermore, 
Blue and white and red. 


Sail a foreign sea, 
Tread a foreign land, 
Far from your America— 
Then you understand. 
Modest it may be: 
It may be a rag 
Whipped to tatters by the wind— 
But it is the Flag! 


It’s easy to sail with the wind; the real 
sailor is the one who can sail when he’s up 
against w#. 


WHEN GOD LAUGHED 


How have you heard us, God, when we have 
cried 
Aloud to you with our uplifted arms? 

The foe has triumphed and the dear have died 
And famine has been busy on our farms. 
(And then a voice from heaven answer made: 

‘*How have you prayed?’’) 


We have prayed loudly so, you needs must hear 
And brought to you each little hurt of ours, 
Have shouted in the winter of the year— 
It was not needful in the time of flowers. 
(And, if great God can laugh like mortal men, 
I heard Him then.) 


MORNING, NOON AND NIGHT 


Youth is the sunrise; every slope is gilt, 
The peaks are lavender, and rose the cloud. 
In that bright hour our fairy dreams are built— 
And then we lift our flag above the crowd, 
Our banner with the tints of sunrise gay, 
And press into the battle of the day. 


Life is the noontime, now the gold is dross, 
The peaks are gray, and gray the rosy skies. 
The banner falls—we carry but a cross, 
As one by one each fairy vision dies. 
We carry but a cross, but carry still— 
For yonder is a light beyond the hill. 


Age is the sunset; now the gold returns; 

The peaks are purple in a mellow haze. 
Again upon the cloud the crimson burns; 

The West is like the East of other days. 
Now time resumes each loved and radiant hue— 
For in the sunset sunrise shall come true. 








THE MIND 


A flag is but a woven square— 
Yet men have died for this; 

And men have climbed an ivied stair 
To get a midnight kiss. 

There is more strength in simple things, 
Ideas have greater power, 

Than all the armament of kings 
Embrasured in a tower. 


The things we hope and wish to be, 
These still are all we are: 

For these men brave the wildest sea 
And sail it by a star. 

Think not the one remaining gleam 
On earth is in her gold: 

Men live and love and do and dream 
As in the days of old. 


Men now, and shall forever, dwell 
Each man in his own mind; 

There is their heaven and their hell, 
What joy, what pain, they find. 

For gold is but the currency, 
And truth is more than ink: 

Men are, and shall forever be, 
All—only—what they think. 


Haste gets there first, but Work brings a 
Load. 


SQUARE TREES, PLAN OF FOREST 
SCHOOL 


CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND, May 31.—The Cambridge- 
shire Forestry Association School of Forestry be- 
lieves that “there is no reason why trees can not 
be made to grow square and produce wood of bet- 
ter quality and in greater quantity” if the exces- 
sive wood production in certain trees can be 
controlled. The association believes that this can 
be done and if so “there will be no more slabs 
nor wavy planks.”—San Francisco, Calif. 

Maybe so, but practical lumbermen are al- 
ways skeptical about these things. It reminds 
us of the first fellow who went down to Texas 
and tried to promote a company to manufac- 
ture artificial ice. They sent him to the local 
banker, who was the financial bellwether of the 
town. ‘‘What you going to do with the 
money?’’ asked the banker, when he was of- 
fered some of the stock. ‘‘Build an ice plant 


\—manufacture ice.’’ ‘‘Make ice? Why, you 


damn fool, God Almighty can’t make ice in 
Texas in August!’’ 

Likewise the lumber trade is not likely to 
invest much in the square tree proposition. 
But, if it is a success, there is no reason why 
some other new things shouldn’t be developed. 
For example, an auger that would bore square 
holes. 


Lay your course by the wind, and your busi- 
ness by the times. 


PLENTY. 


The man who has nothing has plenty, ’ 
The man who has money is sad: 

The fellow with ten wishes twenty, 
Then wishes that forty he had. 

The rich man will hunger for riches, 
No matter how wealthy his lot; 

The fellow with holes in his breeches 
Is glad that no more he has got. 


That’s why I’m inclined to believe it 
(Illogical tho it appears), 
We lose it the more we receive it, 
The smaller it grows as it nears. 
Tho none would have rags for his clothing, 
Tho each would have lace on his cuff, 
The fellow with plenty has nothing, 
The fellow with nothing enough. 


Your business is like your timber: The thing 
that matters isn’t how big it is but how much 
is clear. 


BKyery fire, as well as 
careful investiga- 
tion by a Standard Ap- 
praisal Company, de- 
monstrates that 90% of 
Manufacturing Lum- 
bermen are under- 
insured; less than 10% 
of the Manufacturers 
in the Lumber Trade 
carry Use & Occu- 
pancy Insurance. 


Be safe—Insure. 


Be saving—Insure 
with Perry & Parker 
Co., Inc., at 66 Broad- 
way, New York. 


INSURANCE FOR LUMBERMEN 
SINCE 1900. 
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THUS 


Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 








The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio 


Write for Details 
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Brown Ash 
Grey Elm 
Maple 
Basswood 


Wisconsin Veneer Co. 


Manufacturers 


Rhinelander, Wis. 


Rotary Cut 
Northern 
Veneers 


eed 





ITURE f d factory buyers who 

insist on having high quality veneers should send us 
their orders. We are specialists in Northern Veneers. 

We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 

lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 

we chip in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 

our “Peerless Brand’’ Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 

Flooring. 





Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich.  & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 


SCOTT & HOWE 
LUMBER CO. 


Band Mill:— Sales Office:— 
Ironwood, Mich, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


DRY BIRCH 
Car 3/4”x4” & 5” No. | 4 Cars 4/4 No. 2 
Cars 4/4 No. | & Btr. 3 Cars 4/4 No. 3 
Cars 4/4 No. 1 1 Car 5/4 No. 3 
“=MLOCK 


2 Cars 4/4 No. 3 


3 Cars x4 & Wdr., M.:. 
5 Cars 2x6, 2x10 & 2x12 10 Cars 8/4 No. 3 
5 cars 8/4 4 


Merchantable 
10 Cars 2x6, 2x10 & 2x!2 No. 2 


OTHER ITEMS 


ic 4/4 No. 3 Maple 3 Cars 4/4 No. 3 & No. 4 
2 s 6/4 No. 3 Maple Spruce 





t 
4 
3 


DRY 


LATH 
er. Hemlock 


4° 
32” Mer. Hemlock 
4’ Mer. 


2 Cars Mer. Pine 
{ ” Mer. Pino 
i Mer. Basswood 


Tamarack 








ag Complete Stocks of -*) 


Northern Hardwoods 


now on hand suggest big values in the 
following items: 
Several cars 10/4" No. 1 Common and Better Hard Maple 
Several cars 12//4" No. 1 Common and Better Hard Maple 
1 car 10/4" No. 1 Common and Better Rock Elm 


Tell us your needs 


Chas. Gill Lumber Co. 


Wausau. Wisconsin 











Hardwood Lumber] 
1 Oake? Maple Floovin 








TACOMANS DISCUSS TRADE CONDITIONS 


Tacoma, WasuH., July 17.—At the weekly 
luncheon of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club 
today, presided over by Ernest Dolge, its presi- 
dent, Hans Heidner, a local lumber exporter, 
reported the Japanese situation as very un- 
satisfactory. The financial situation there is 
such that those who need products from this 
country are unable to buy them. He states that 
from Tokyo to Yokohama is a string of half 
finished factory buildings. Mr. Heidner for- 
merly did considerable Japanese and European 
business, largely with Germany, with which as 
yet no business can be done. Southern Europe, 
he said, buys only uppers anyway, and no doubt 
English lumber manufacturers are doing a big 
business there now. He does not look for an 
improvement in the export business for several 
months. 

Paul Jones, who recently spent some time in 
British Columbia, states that cars appear to be 
plentiful there and that they are largely Amer- 
ican ears. Regarding the log situation there 
he stated that cedar is weak, that fir is about 
the same in price as on Puget Sound, but that 
hemlock is firmer owing to the demand for hem- 
lock by the paper mills. 

Maj. E. G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., reported an improve- 
ment in the demand and prices the present week. 
Maj. Griggs has just returned from an eastern 
trip and stated that it is difficult for the lum- 
ber business to develop much in magnitude 
with the restrictions placed upon it by the banks 
thruout the country and their warnings not to 


build now. He reported crop conditions won- 
derful and the country in great shape in every 
way, excepting of course the scarcity of cars 
preventing the delivery of materials necessary 
to building. 

J. E. Newbegin, John Manley and others re- 
ported improvement in buying, but that inabil- 
ity to get cars will govern the lumber market. 
The car situation is worse than it has been for 
a long time. It was reported that the Great 
Northern Railroad is in the market for 5,000,- 
000 feet of timber. 

A. L. Ford, of Chicago, managing editor of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, upon being called 
upon, outlined the business and lumber situa- 
tion in the middle West and East as it had ap- 
peared to him before leaving a couple of weeks 
previously. He stated that the fundamental 
condition of the lumber business is very good, 
but as is well known the market is hampered by 
conditions imposed by the process of deflating 
the financial situation. He reported that the 
car shortage is as bad at southern pine mills as 
in the Northwest, if not worse, and was of the 
opinion that cars will continue to be scarce for 
some months. He urged lumber manufacturers 
not to permit a speculative skyrocketing of mar- 
ket prices when the demand again began, but 
rather, thought it would be greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the industry if prices could be stabil- 
ized at a point that would return a good profit 
to the producer, but at the same time make it 
possible for lumber consumption to proceed at 
a satisfactory rate. 





FORESTER PLEADS FOR GERMAN CHILDREN 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of 
a letter dated at Darmstadt, Germany, June 
29, from Dr. C. A. Schenck, formerly director 
of the Biltmore Forestry School at Asheville, 
N. C., making a very earnest appeal to his 
friends in the American lumber industry for 
aid in behalf of the hunger stricken children 
of his native city. It will be remembered that 
Dr. Schenck returned to Germany shortly 
before the war broke out in 1914. His letter, 
which doubtless will interest many, follows 
in part: 


Years have elapsed, and I have not seen a copy 
of the world’s greatest lumber paper since 1914. 
I could not help often thinking of it and wishing 
that I might get a copy to learn what the lumber 
fraternity was doing. I am, possibly, one of the 
few Germans who realize that the United States 
had no choice other than to join Germany’s 
enemies, after the Lusitania, Sussex, Mexican in- 
trigue, and unrestricted submarine war. You 
can imagine that I have cried over the necessity 
arising for the United States to enter the war. 
While I had loved Germany as my mother I had 
loved America as my wife, and the deadly quarrel 
arising between them was heartrending in the 
extreme. 

In my native city of Darmstadt, capital of the 
former grand duchy of Hessen, things are per- 
haps particularly bad. A number of committees 
were formed to secure further help in Sweden, Hol- 
land, Norway, Spain, South America, Switzerland 
etc. I am chairman of the American committee. 
We need $20,000 to make these children of 
Darmstadt secure and to maintain three childrens’ 
infirmaries in the forests surrounding Darmstadt, 
during one full year. The German mark has no 
value. It can not bring the aid needed. Nor 
could it produce the result of “charity interna- 
tionally practiced,” upon which, in my opinion, 
the salvation of the European world depends. 

Thru the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN I appeal to the 
lumbermen of America to help me save these 
ehildren of Darmstadt—innocent victims of the 
war. Help me! I have no friends in America 
except those lumbermen with whom I have co- 
operated from 1895 to 1914. If you draw their 
attention to the work I am now engaged in they 
are sure to help me—as sure as I got their aid 
when advocating practical forestry. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to give 
wide publicity to Dr. Schenck’s appeal, and 
has no doubt that there will be generous re- 
sponse from the lumber industry, to which 
he has in the past rendered such valuable 
service. 

Dr. Schenck encloses with his letter a circular 
of information, which requests that remittances 
be made payable to ‘‘Children’s Service in 
Darmstadt,’’ and mailed to that organization 
at Room 56, City Hall, Darmstadt, Germany. 


Shipments of goods, such as infants’ foods, cod 
liver oil, baby clothing, children’s shoes ete., 
should be addressed as follows: Darmstader 
Kinderhilfe, Stadhaus, Darmstadt, Germany. 





PHOTOGRAPH OF DR. C. A. SCHENCK TAKEN 
AT DARMSTADT, GERMANY, THIS YEAR 


JUNE BUILDING CONTRACTS let in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, southern New Jersey, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, the District of Columbia, and Virginia, 
amounted to $22,507,000, a slight decline from 
the May figure. During the first half of the 
current year building contracts in these States 
numbered 4,565 and represented a cost of $195,- 
339,000, as compared with 4,933 contracts let 
in the first half of 1919, at a cost of $168,569,- 
000. Industrial building led in this district dur- 
ing the first six months of this year amounting 
to $59,184,000, or 30 percent of the total. Oth- 
er important classes were: Residential, $56,- 
761,000, or 29 percent of the total; business 
buildings, $32,217,000, or 16 percent; public 
works and utilities, $29,699,000, or 15 percent. 
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HOLD SHINGLE PACK CONFERENCE 


Kansas City, Mo., July 22.—A conference 
on the shingle pack situation in this territory 
will be held in the offices of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association at 2 o’clock tomor- 
row afternoon. E. C. Miller, president of the 
shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, will be here and, in addition to all 
of the shingle wholesalers here, retailers in 
Kansas City and all of the surrounding terri- 
tory have been invited to attend. 

The square pack, advocated by the West 
Coast shingle manufacturers, has not met with 
any favor in this territory, either among the 
wholesalers or the line yard concerns, and, 
judging from comments made to shingle sales 
managers, retailers thruout Kansas City terri- 
tory are opposed. Recently, at a meeting of 
representatives of line yard companies here to 
discuss other matters, a vote was taken on the 
shingle question, and the result was overwhelm- 
ingly against the square pack, only one com- 
pany, representing less than fifteen yards, be- 
ing in favor of the new pack. 

It was the result of this test of opinion, it is 
understood, that brings Mr. Miller here in an 
endeavor to enlighten the trade as to the reasons 
for the adoption of the square pack and the 
advantages of it both from the manufacturing 
and the selling standpoint. The principal objec- 
tion to the square pack advanced here is that 
the change upsets an old and familiar trade rule 
without any benefit from the change. 





SENDS OUT NEW TRADE MARK 


After considerable work and research by the 
staff of the American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation, and acting on suggestions from the 
membership, there are be- 
ing sent out this week from Ton CT Ca 
the association’s offices in car 
Chicago a trade-mark and EFF ey 
insignia which is of dis- mate | 
tinetive design. It is made 
in four sizes (one of which 
is presented herewith) and will be distributed to 
the members at cost. It is suggested that every 
piece of mail matter and every advertisement 
sent out by the members bear this insignia, thus 
giving the association the widest publicity pos- 
sible. 


GRAND RAPIDS H00-HO0 GATHER 


GRAND Rapips, MicuH., July 19.—Under the 
leadership of Vicegerent Snark Fred A. McCaul, 
secretary of the Michigan Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Hoo-Hoo of Grand Rapids 
and surrounding territory held a successful and 
enjoyable concatenation on the evening of July 
16, at the Pantlind Hotel. Fourteen kittens 
were taken thru the catnip beds under the 
leadership of W. L. Fassett in the Snark’s 
chair. 

Following the concatenation Secretary- 
treasurer H. R. Isherwood addressed the gath- 
ering, outlining the present activities of the 
Hoo-Hoo organization and the various plans 
and new features to be added for its future 
welfare. Short talks were also made by sev- 
eral of the prominent Hoo-Hoo in attendance. 












BROTHERS DISPOSE OF MILL INTERESTS 


SpaTtiy, WAsH., July 17.—Earl M. Rogers, presi- 
dent, and L. D. Rogers, his brother, vice president 
and manager of the Rogers Mylroi Lumber Co., 
Seattle, have sold their interest in the concern to 
A. W. Mylroi, treasurer, and R. L. Ellis, secretary, 
of the company, who will continue the business as 
in the past. The Rogers brothers and associates 
acquired the mill, which is on Lake Union, in Seat- 
tle, a little over a year ago, and it has been run 
steadily since. Shortly after acquiring it, Earl 
Rogers became general superintendent of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., at Tacoma, looking 
after the manufacturing. During the period he 
has been there he has rebuilt and improved much 
of the plant and greatly increased its output. Mr. 
Rogers will continue with the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., while his brother, who was formerly 
for eight years manager of the Canadian Western 
Lumber ©o., in Golden, B. C., will take a much 


needed rest, at present being on a pleasure trip to 
Alaska. Earl Rogers is well known as a millman 
both in the Inland Empire and on the Pacific coast, 
going from Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, to Everett, Wash., 
some years ago to take charge of the new Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. Mill B. During the war he 
had charge of the construction of the sawmill plant 
being built by the Siems-Carey Corporation to 
manufacture airplane spruce at Port Angeles. 


INVESTIGATING HOUSING SHORTAGE 


New ORLEANS, La., July 20.—The special 
United States senate committee on reconstruc- 
tion and production, appointed at the last ses- 
sion of Congress to investigate, during the re- 
cess, the causes for the shortage of homes for 
the people and how it could be remedied, prob- 
ably will hold a hearing in New Orleans during 
the early fall, according to J. E. Rhodes, secre- 
tary-manager of the Southern Pine Association, 
who recenty conferred with Senator William L. 
Calder of New York, chairman of the commit- 
tee, regarding that body’s work. 

Senator E. J. Gay of Louisiana is a member 
of this committee and has been especially in- 
terested in its work and will take an active 
part in its investigations. 

Hearings will be held by the committee in 
various sections of the country. At this confer- 
ence with Mr. Rhodes, Chairman Calder re- 
quested that the Southern Pine Association sub- 
mit to the committee at the New Orleans ses- 
sions information regarding the effect on the 
construction of homes of the freight ear short- 
age and congestion of transportation; the effect 
of the restriction of loans for building pur- 
poses; the comparative cost of building mate- 
rials and the extent of the actual shortage of 
houses, particularly in the South. 

The association has made an especially com- 
plete study of all these phases of the home- 
shortage question and will be prepared to sub- 
mit much information respecting the subject. 








MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MEN HOLD ANNUAL 


Mackinac IstAnD, MicuH., July 21.—The 
fourteenth annual meeting of the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association was held 
in the Grand Hotel today, President W. L. 
Saunders, of Cadillac, presiding. There was a 
fair attendance of hardwood manufacturers. 
After the transaction of routine business the 
annual election was held, resulting in the 
reélection of all of the old officers. 

The officers and directors of the association 
are now as follows: 

President—W. L. Saunders, Cadillac. 


First vice president—O. L. Larson, Manistee. 
a vice president—F. O. Barden, Boyne. 


‘Treasurer—George G. Brown, Cadillac. 

Secretary—J. C. Knox, Cadillac. 

Directors—R. Hanson, Grayling; W. L. Mar- 
tin, Cheboygan; D. H. Day, Glen Haven; C. A. 
Bigelow, Bay City; J. D. Staple, Gladstone; R. 
S. Richardson, Alpena; C. T. Mitchell, Cadillac; 
J. C. Ross, Bay City; O. L. Larson, Manistee; W. 
K. Jackson, Buffalo; R. E. MacLean, Wells; H 
Kunert, Newbury. 


MINNESOTA STATE TIMBER SOLD 


St. Pavut, Minn., July 20.—State timber sold 
at auction at the Minnesota State capitol today 
by State Auditor J. A. O. Preus brought about 
$200,000. The largest tract, timber in a dis- 
trict north of Craig, Minn., badly blown down in 
a wind storm last year, was bid in by the Inter- 
national Lumber Co. at 5 percent over the ap- 
praised price, approximately $150,000. E. W. 
Backus, president of the company, declared 
that it will handle the tract at a loss. There 
were eighteen smaller tracts sold, at figures 
ranging from the appraised price to 135 percent 
over. The last named price, amounting to $27 
a thousand, was paid by the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Co. for one lot of pine. 








DurinG the first half of 1920 new incorpora- 
tions in this country involved the sum of $8,910,- 
116,600. That represents an increase of 144 
percent over the corresponding period of 1919 
and 512 percent over 1918. These gains point 
to a phenomenal business prosperity and to gen- 
eral confidence in the future. 





Acorn Brand 


“America’s” Best Oak Flooring 


Every modern facility for man- 
ufacturing high-grade flooring 
will be found in the above 
plant. 


Send us vour inquiries and orders 
for immediate needs. 


Nashville Hardwood 
admis Flooring Co. 


and Mills, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 














OAK FLOORING — HARDWOOD TRIM 
ROUGH HARDWOODS — WHITE PINE 
BASIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


WAYNESBORO, VA. 
MILL AND YARD, BASIC, VA. 








Good 


Stock PES 


And fast in filling orders for 


ea 2 —_ Long Leaf 
aad Ties in Yellow Pine 


In Business Since 1877. 


Nona Mills Co., Ld. #22" 











: \ 
Retailers 
Who Advertise 


say there is nothing 
that brings better re- 
turns than a little 
money invested in 


Carpenters Aprons 


Ours are made to render a real service 
and therefore are good advertisements. Let us 
quote you prices and send descriptive catalog. 


ANTON-ACKERMAN CO. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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In Stockh— 


Veneered 
Panels 


DOWELS 
Fancy 


Veneers 


~ Adolph Sturm Co. 


542-544 West Washington St., 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Established 
in 1869, 

















ah 
Columbia 


Coast and 
Mountain 


FIR 


Lumber 


Foss Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Established a 
1905 Winnipeg, 
HEAD 

orrics Man, | 











“Wisconsin Birch’ 


We have just completed sawing 
our season’s cut of Hardwood, and 
have the finest stock of Wisconsin 
Hardwood we have ever had. 


Send us your inquiries. 
Daeutifut 
birch 


Rib Lake Lumber Company 


Rib Lake, Wisconsin 


Ss 








Northern Hardwoods’ 


We want orders on the following dry stock for 
prompt shipment: 
10 cars 4/4 No, 2 Com. & Btr. Unsel. Birch 
{car 5/4 No. | Com. Unsel. Birch 


re 
- & Btr. Hard Maple 

. tr. Hard Maple 

{car 5/4 No. | Com. & Btr. Hard Maple 

| car 4/4 No. | Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 


We solicit your inquiries by mail, or wire. 


FOSTER LUMBER COMPANY, Tomahawk, Wisconsin 








REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding. Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White Pine for 
direct shipment from Idaho. 











SOFTWOOD SAWDUST AS STOCK FEED 


Mapison, Wis., July 20.—The Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory and the Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture at Madison, Wis., have completed a 
series of experiments which have demonstrated 
that sawdust seemingly has value as feed for 
farm stock. By a process of cooking, about 25 
percent of the dry weight of the wood is changed 
into sugar and at the same time the fibrous 
part of the wood is greatly changed, becoming 
friable and brittle. 

The feeding experiments in which chemically 
treated softwood sawdust was fed were under 
the direction of F. B. Morrison, of the College 
of Agriculture. The sawdust was prepared by 
means of new processes perfected by E. C, 
Sherrard, of the Forest Products Laboratory. 

Mr. Morrison explains the details of the ex- 
periments as follows: 

Three cows were fed for three periods of four 
weeks each. In the first and third feeding periods, 
the cows were given an excellent ration consisting 
of alfalfa hay, corn silage and a concentrate mix- 
ture consisting of 55 parts of ground barley, 30 
parts of wheat bran, and 15 parts of linseed meal. 
In the second feeding period the hydrolized or 
treated sawdust was substituted for a part of the 
barley in the mixture. Two pounds of sawdust 
were used in place of one of barley. The grain 
mixture then consisted of 30 parts of sawdust, 40 


parts of ground barley, 30 parts of wheat bran 
and 15 parts of linseed meal. The cows kept up 


their production thru this period and maintained 
their weight even better than on the ration fed 
during the first and third periods, 

While it is unsafe to draw definite conclusions 
from such a short test, it would seem that cattle 
may be fed a limited amount of hydrolized saw- 
dust. As a feed it contains only a _ negligible 
amount of protein and for that reason can not be 
compared with barley. In both of the rations used 
in the trials the protein was furnished by the 
other feeds. Before attempting the manufacture 
of this new feed on a commercial scale it will be 
necessary to carry on much longer feeding tests 
to find out whether the sawdust has any in- 
jurious effects when its use is long continued. 

From experience and data gathered from in- 
vestigations upon the preparation of ethyl al- 
cohol from wood Dr. Sherrard believes that sim- 
ilar feeds can be obtained from any of the non- 
resinous coniferous woods and perhaps some of 
the more resinous woods. 


The boat shipments both off-shore and coast- 
wise from the Columbia River district—includ- 
ing the Portland and Astoria (Ore.) districts 
and all operators between these points—for the 
first six months of the year, amounted to 267,- 
685,298 feet. The shipments by months were 
as follows: January, 52,818,064; February, 
28,054,550; March, 36,313,440; April, 34,146,- 
800; May, 60, 291,131; June, 56, 061,343. 





FORESTER OUTLINES NATIONAL POLICY 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 17.—Col. W. B. 
Greeley, chief forester of the Forest Service, 
held an informal conference here with Califor- 
nia lumbermen on July 15, under the auspices of 
the California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the 
California Redwood As- 
sociation and the Doug- 
las Fir Club. The tim- 
ber owners and mill 
representatives were 
very favorably im- 
pressed with the new 





W. B. GREELEY, 
Chief Forester, 
Washington, D. C. 





chief forester’s attitude 
and expect excellent re- 
sults from codperation 
with the Federal and 
State forest organiza- 
tions in future. The 
following is a rough 
synopsis of what was 
said at the meeting: 

Col. Greeley outlined his views on future 
policies in a tentative way. His first conclusion, 
after taking up his duties, was that there has 
been enough discussion of general principles and 
that something concrete is needed. ; 

The congressional report on forest depletion 
is quite a voluminous document. Col. Greeley 
has prepared a 12-page summary, which will be 
distributed among the lumbermen to acquaint 
them with his views on the situation. 


Crux of Problem Is Fire Prevention 


We have enough forest-growing land to sup- 
ply. all the lumber the country needs, but this 
land is not producing enough timber. The situa- 
tion is similar to that of the farmer who is 
raising only five bushels of grain to the acre 
when his land is capable of producing thirty 
bushels. Col. Greeley does not favor the plan 
to forbid exports of lumber or to regulate the 
uses of wood. It is just a question of getting 
our millions of acres of forest-producing land to 
producing more timber. In his opinion, about 
75 percent of the problem is to prevent forest 
fires. 

Federal, State and Owner Codperation 


In his summary, Col. Greeley puts first Gov- 
ernment legislation dealing with forest fires, 
State legislation and the problem of reducing 
fire hazard. He expects to request Congress to 


appropriate one million dollars to assist in 
building up a system of fire protection. His 
program is to ask each State what it will do 
toward establishing a system whereby the tim- 
ber owners will contribute their share toward 
protection. 

He will recommend that the Government as- 
sist the States in proportion to the amount each 
gives. He wants the State authorities to have 
control of the system in their respective terri- 
tories. He believes the cost should be shared 
between the timber owners and the public, which 
has an interest in protecting the forests. He 
thinks the timber owners and the State should 
divide the cost on a fifty-fifty basis. In some 
States the timber owners bear all the cost and, 
in others, the State bears it all or a part of it. 
Each State should make a reasonable appropria- 
tion to enable the forest authorities of the State 
to establish a system, with enough forest 
rangers ete., to constitute a skeleton organiza- 
tion for protecting timber lands, brush lands 
and, especially, cut-over lands. 

In California, timber owners with holdings 
aggregating two million acres are working with 
the forest authorities and paying the cost of a 
reasonable system of protection. Under the 
proposed system, these would not have to pay 
much more than at present. His idea is to give 
the State forest commission authority to work 
out the problem according to the hazard in each 
district and to have authority to make the 
timber owners pay their share. 


Regulation of Cutting and Reforestation 


There should be a limit placed on the rate of 
taxation for expenditures for fire protection. 
The State laws should not go into too much 
detail but should leave the State commission 
free to make such regulations as found advisable. 
The Federal and State governments should take 
over the. cut-over lands and attend to reforesting, 
as it is too big a proposition for private owners. 
State forest commissions should have authority 
to prescribe equitable methods of cutting timber 
lands where fire protection legislation is in- 
sufficient. 

Among those who participated in the discus- 
sion which followed were: W. J. Walker, W. R. 
Thorsen, C. R. Johnson, Paul G. Redington, 
Ex-Gov. George C. Pardee, Frank J. Solinsky, 
jr., and A. B, Hammond. 


THE AVERAGE RUN of freight cars for the 
whole United States is said to be less than thirty 
miles a day. During 1916, which was an excep- 
tionally good year, the average daily run was 
26.9 miles, and that is claimed to be the highest 
record during the last ten years. 
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CLARK TRUCTRACTOR HAULING 4-WHEELED LUMBER BUGGY 


A New Yard Truck for Lumbermen 


More and more lumber manufacturers, distrib- 
uters and retailers are turning to the use of trucks 
and tractors in the yards. Such machines must 
necessarily be sturdy, easy to operate, very flexible 
and have speed which can be well controlled. Due 
to unavoidable circumstances some alleys and pas- 
sages are very narrow and consequently at times 
it is necessary for a machine to turn about in a 
small space or in any event it is necessary that 
the machines may be handled easily within narrow 
limits. The lumber manufacturers, distributers 
and retailers are constantly investigating various 
types of yard tractors and more and more are find- 
ing machines which satisfy their wants. In this 
connection a number of lumber companies are 
showing interest in the Clark Tructractor made 
by the Clark Tructractor Co., Buchanan, Mich. 

The M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
some time ago set out to investigate the field 
thoroly with a view to applying tractors if found 
practical. . The result was the purchase of two 
Clark Tructractors, later followed by the purchase 
of two more. In commenting upon this H. J. 
Pfiester, president of the M. B. Farrin Lumber 
Co., said: ‘After a most thoro test of the gasoline 
tractor which would be suitable for our require- 
ments in our present mill buildings and yard 
alleys we purchased two Clark Tructractors, built 
by the Clark Tructractor Co.”’ 

The M. B. Farrin Lumber Co. 
plant at Cincinnati, specializing in the manufac- 
ture of oak flooring. The company also manu- 
factures poplar bevel siding extensively and handles 
a large volume of hardwood lumber. Its equip- 
ment is of the latest, and labor saving devices are 
used wherever possible. Before purchasing any 
equipment, the equipment is studied very carefully 
and only that which is best suited to its needs is 
installed. No expense is spared to secure or de- 


has a splendid 


velop any piece of machinery if the M. B. Farrin 
Lumber Co. feels that it could be made more suit- 
able to its needs. 





When officials of the company first inspected the 
Clark Tructractor they readily realized its adapta- 
bility for the lumber business, and after purchas- 
ing two machines made some changes which make 
the machines answer today their every require- 
ment. A Clark Tructractor will haul much more 
than a horse and do this hauling at more than 
twice the speed. The M. B. Farrin Lumber Co. 
uses the ordinary 2-wheeled lumber buggies mostly, 
tho some 4-wheeled buggies are employed. The 
machines, however, haul either type with equal 
facility. It takes only a moment to hook on to a 
buggy loaded with lumber, and binding the load is 
just as simple a matter as hooking on. The 
machines back with loads readily and can turn 
around in any alley. <A steel front piece has lately 
been placed on the machine so that lumber, if it 
should pitch forward, can do no damage. The 
machines are operating over plank driveways and 
alleys and dirt roads with equal ease and all in 
all are proving very satisfactory to the M. B. 
Farrin Lumber Co. 


One of the first things done in fitting the ma- 
chines for lumber hauling was to install a fifth 
wheel and a bolster. Their field of usefulness is 
by no means confined to such large distributing 
yards as that of the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., for 
they will prove very valuable aids in large retail 
yards where it is desired to have some equipment 
to haul trailers about from pile to pile in assem- 
bling mixed orders. The machines will prove 
equally valuable at sawmills, where they can do 
all of the work. 

Louis J. Schneider, sales manager of the Clark 
Tructractor Co., states that the machines for lum- 
bermen now have a special swivel bolster and 
windless chain tighteners installed so that any 
standard lumber buggies can be used regardless of 
the number of wheels they have. The machine is 
very small and compact, being only 56 inches wide 
and having an 84-inch wheel base. The speed is 
flexible, varying from % to 12 miles an hour, and 
is entirely controlled by the single wheel steer and 
automobile control. 
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CLARK TRUCTRACTOR AND 2-WHEELED LUMBER BUGGY OF M. B. FARRIN LUMBER CO. 









“LONG LIFE” 


FLOORING 


Made in a mill 
| operated through- 
out by Americans 
and manufactured 
from old growth 
virgin 





American 


OAK 


Dealers who cater 
i|to a trade that 
demands quality- 
plus will find our 
=| fooring right there 
with the “repeat” 
punch. 
























| American 

Hardwood 
Flooring 

| Company 


Nashville, 


Tennessee 










































Buyers Get:- 
nF : 

INE— teef'and e— 

from every car 


ROFIT. Sea: 
KEFF A. SMITH 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


put into every 
order for— 


We also handle Southern Hardwoods, Red 
Cedar Shingles, Cypress Shingles. 


Ask for Booklet “Appreciation,” written 
by some of our pleased customers. 
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Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co. 


Thirty Years Experience as Manufacturers of 


St. Francis Delta Hardwoods 


Oak. Ash. Gum. Maple. Elm. Cypress. 
Sycamore. Cottonwood 


Sales Office, Marked Tree, Ark. 
| ee. Tenn. Kansas City, on 











(— —_— 
BEECH “ro saw” 


Want orders for BILLS, 
Plank, Switch Ties, etc. 


to be cut to your order. 


THE DUNFEE LUMBER CO. 


Mills: Vaughan, W. Va. CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
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PITTSBURGH | 





Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Selling products of the 
Babcock Lumber & Boom Co. 
DAVIS, W. VA. 
Babcock Coal & Coke Co. 
SEWELL, W. VA. 
Babcock Lumber & Land Co. 
MARYVILLE, TENN. 
Tellico River Lumber Co. 
TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. 


Babcock Bros. Lumber Co. 
BABCOCK, GA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Ill., 28329 Loomis St. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y., 468 Alexander St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
South Bend, Ind., 743 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Johnstown, Pa. 











Lumber 


ellow Pine tm. 


Ties and 


Railroad and ali 
Car Material Piling 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














FOREST LUMBER CO.| 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. | 


| Konnarock, Va. 














North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Books for Sawmill Men 


Twelve Principles of Efficiency 
By Harrington Emerson 


Essentials of American Timber Law 
By J. P. Kinney, A.B., LL.B., M.F. 


Principal Species of Wood—Their Characteristic 
Properties 
By C. H. Snow 


Kiln Drying of Lumber 
By H. D. Tiemann 


Principles of Handling Woodlands 
By Henry S. Graves 


Timber—Its Strength, Seasoning and Grading 
By Harold S, Betts 


£ Rune 


Ec f 
By Norris A. Brisco 





Commercial Law 
By John A. Chamberlain 
Logging 
By Ralph C. Bryant 
Laumberman’s Actuary 


Write for prices and full information. 


American Lumberman, Chicago 











Timber and Lumber Supply as Related 
to American and European Markets 


[By J. H. Burton, President American Wholesale Lumber Association] 


{Mr. Burton, president of the American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, is in Paris as the official 
representative of the association as well as a dele- 
gate from the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States to the canvention of the International 
Chamber of Commerce held in the capital of France. 
The American delegation honored him to the ex- 
tent of appointing him chairman of the raw ma- 
terials committee, of that delegation, and in that 
capacity he has done much strenuous work. The 
following paper on the world wide timber situa- 
tion was presented by Mr. Burton at one of the 
meetings of the International chamber. In trans- 
mitting this paper, Mr. Burton says: “The facts 
referring to European production are, in my 
opinion, approximately a correct review of the 
probable output for the next few years, and are 
the result of an analysis made since my arrival 
here, resulting from conferences I have had with 
several well informed timber importers, British, 
Belgian and French. My recollection concerning 
the American figures that I have given is that 
they are approximately correct. Unfortunately, 
however, I have ng official data with me to sub- 
stantiate these figures. While the figures I have 
given concerning the possible production of the 
United States and Canada may not be exactly 
accurate, I think they are approximately so; at 
any rate, the general conditions to which I have 
alluded are, in my opinion, absolutely sound.”’] 


The Requirements for Lumber 

AMERICA—Because of war conditions the United 
States and Canada are at least four years in 
arrears of their normal building program. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND THE CONTINENT—Are at 
least five years behind their normal building pro- 
gram, to say nothing of the very large demand for 
timber and lumber for reconstruction purposes. 

Sources of Supply—Prior to the war the United 
States reached its peak of production, when one 
year its manufactured lumber and timber exceeded 
45,000,000,000 feet, board measure. The normal 
prewar production of manufactured lumber, 
sleepers, pit props and pulp wood was approxi- 
mately as follows: 
Sweden, about 
Norway, about 
Finland, about 


. standards 
150,000 to standards 
500,000 to standards 
Riga (District) . .500,000 to standards 
Petrograd .........200,000 to standards 
White Sea and Siberia 50,000 to 80,000 standards 


Poland, via Dantzig 
and Odessa 50,000 to 75,000 standards 


Average Position in 1919-1920 

SwEDEN—Production about normal. Up to the 
end of June, 1920, about 75 percent of the out- 
put had been sold. 

Norway—Production about normal. June 30, 
1920, practically entire stocks sold. 

FINLAND—During the years 1915 to 1919 the op- 
portunities for export being very limited, stocks 
accumulated to the extent in 1920 of about 1,500,- 
000 standards, out of which, as of June 30, ap- 
proximately two-thirds have been sold. 

Unitep States—The production of lumber and 
timber of all kinds in the United States this year 
will probably approximate somewhere between 30,- 
000,000,000 to 35,000,000,000 feet, board measure. 
This figure, altho estimated, will be found to be 
substantially correct, and it is worthy of note 
that the 1920 production will be in the neighbor- 
hood of 10,000,000,000 feet less than the highest 
production reached prior to the war. This short- 
age in production is due to vanishing resources, in- 
efficiency of labor, labor shortage, railway em- 
bargoes and car shortage for distribution to 
domestic markets and lack of tonnage for foreign 
markets. * 

Canapa—Exact figures concerning Canada’s 
supply and production are not available at this 
writing, but generally speaking, conditions are 
very similar to those obtaining in the United 
States. 

Probable Production 1921-1922 

Prior to the world war, Great Britain and con- 
tinental Europe drew their supply of lumber, timber 
and other wood products from. the sources above 
enumerated, and of the total, less than 8 percent 
was supplied by the United States. For the years 
1921 and 1922 a somewhat different condition will 
probably exist. 

SWEDEN AND Norway—It is not likely that these 
countries will be able to increase their output be- 
yond prewar normal conditions. 

FINLAND—May vary between 500,000 and 750,- 
000 standards. The result will depend in a large 
measure upon the political and economical situa- 
tion. 


WHITE Sra—Production not likely to go much 
beyond 50,000 to 80,000 standards. This entire 
output is reported as sold to Great Britain for the 
years 1920-1925 inclusive. 


Riga (District)—The production in 1920 will be 
very small, probably much under 100,000 stand- 
ards, thereafter depending upon financial and 
political conditions. The output may be increased 
gradually to a possibleemaximum of 300,000 stand- 
ards yearly. There seems to be little encourage- 
ment, however, for a production of any consider- 
able consequence, say for several years. 

CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN EUROPE, INCLUDING 
GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, AUSTRIA, CzECHO-SLO- 
VAKIA, ROUMANIA, BosnriA—It is not possible to 
make any reliable estimates at this time because 
these productions have gone usually to the Mediter- 
ranean, for consumption in central and southern 
Europe. The quantities being offered in 1920 ap- 
peared to be about equal to normal prewar pro- 
duction, notably from Czecho-Slovakia. This is 
probably due because of financial pressure for 
export in order to help the exchange rate in the 
newly formed republic, but the political and com- 
mercial conditions are still too uncertain to make 
any reliable estimate. 

Summary 

The conditions as above outlined, with some 
variations of course, are likely to last for a period 
of several years. As regards demand, everything 
eenters around finance. If finance can be ar- 
ranged in such a way that Great Britain and con- 
tinental Europe can afford to import quantities 
even approximating their minimum requirements, 
it is obvious that the timber resources of the 
United States or Canada will be drawn upon to a 
far greater extent than ever before. As previously 
mentioned, the production in the United States 
and Canada is now very considerably less than 
the maximum prewar production, and for reasons 
previously enumerated, it would probably not be 
possible for the United States and Canada ever to 
reach their previous maximum production. 

Depending upon economic and financial condi- 
tions, it is apparent that building and construction 
of ali kinds in America and in Europe will be on 
a large scale for at least several years. Timber 
and lumber resources will be taxed perhaps be- 
yond the ability of these countries to produce. 
Obviously, therefore, conservation and economy in 
the use of all wood products will need to be prac- 
ticed diligently, and wherever practicable, sub- 
stitutes should be introduced. 


Conditions on the British Market 


C. Leary & Co., wood brokers at London, Eng- 
land, in their market report for July 1, have the 
following comments to make as to the situation 
in the British timber trade: 


In some quarters it was expected that an im- 
provement would set in during June, but so far 
there have been no signs of it. In many descrip- 
tions of hardwoods very little business has been 
done and prices are nominally unchanged; in 
others where the arrivals, altho not large in 
volume, have been greater than the demand, 
values have eased off, but, speaking generally, 
imports have been on the light side and values 
have consequently not receded to the extent that 
was at one time expected. There is no doubt that 
uncertainty of one kind and another has caused 
buyers to hold back. If, however, the outlook 
becomes fairly settled, there would appear con- 
siderable justifications for the widely held be- 
lief that trade will improve in the autumn. 

Detailing the market position of the various 
American hardwoods, and of Japanese oak, which 
at the present time is the sharpest competitor of 
the American product, the report continues: 

AMERICAN WALNvT.—Logs: There is a limited 
outlet for prime veneer logs, but shippers’ quota- 
tions are at present out of reach. Lumber: Stocks 
are ample and holders are receiving little en- 
couragement in the way of inquiries. Quotations 
for 1 inch stock range from 8d. to 1s. 1d. per foot 
super. 

AMERICAN OAK.—Quartered: The demand is 
not very active and runs chiefly on the wider 
stock. Values for 1 inch range from 19d. upwaril 
per foot super for firsts and seconds, and 13d. up- 
ward for No. 1 common. Plain: Planks are diffi- 
cult of sale, but there is a fair inquiry for boards 
in both firsts and seconds and No. 1 common 
grades. Prices are 7d. to 8d. for No. 2 common, 
10d. to 11d. for No. 1 common, 14d. for firsts and 
seconds. 

AMERICAN WHITEWOOD.—Owing to labor troubles 
in an industry which consumes a large oe | of 
this description sales are very difficult to effect. 
We quote 14d. to 19d. per foot — for firsts 
and seconds and 714d. to 844d. for No. 1 common. 

AMERICAN GuM.—There is little inquiry for satin 
walnut and hazel pine is in excessive supply ; fair 
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quantities of the latter description have recently 
peen disposed of by public auction “without re- 
serve,” and values are weaker. Quotations for 
ordinary specification are about 10d. to 11d. for 
tirsts and seconds red gum, 7% to 8d. for No. 1 
common red gum, and 7d. for firsts and seconds 
hazel pine. 

AMERICAN ASH.—This wood is in very limited 
request, as buyers are not disposed to operate at 
shippers’ ideas of value. Quotations are 12d. per 
foot super for firsts and seconds, and 814d. to Yd. 
for No. 1 common. 

JAPANESE OAK.—Logs: There is somewhat more 
demand and fresh logs of good dimensions and 
character would be well received. Values are about 
10s. per foot cube, caliper measure. Lumber: 
First quality would ’sell readily in both quartered 
and plain sawn, but supplies are difficult to se- 
cure. We quote 14d. per foot super upward for 
plain, and 18d. upward for quartered. 





Market Condition in Germany 


HAMBURG, GERMANY, June 30.—After the steady 
rise of prices during the first quarter of this year 
the culmination of this movement was reached in 
April, when a sudden slump in the demand created 
a situation which brought a considerable drop of 
all values and changed the scarcity of all kinds 
of homegrown woods into an abundance, saw mills 
and other producers now accumulating rather im- 
portant stocks. It can be said that in the average 
prices have since that time fallen off by about 
25 to 50 percent. There is not much doubt, how- 
ever, but that there will be a better demand after 
some months’ time and that the stocks now gath- 
ered will then be readily disposed of, as the Ger- 
man forest production has in former times always 
kept behind the consumption and many sources of 
supply formerly helping to keep up with the de- 
mand are now for various reasons locked, especially 
the former Russian territories and the Baltic coun- 
tries, 

Stocks of foreign hardwoods are of course nearly 
exhausted and fresh supplies of any importance 
have not come in; still, conditions seem to get to a 
point where there will soon be a possibility again 
to import American hardwoods on a larger scale, 
as freight conditions are improving and the ex- 
change is not nearly as unfavorable as it has been. 
Some important shippers in the States have al- 
ready personally visited this country and looked 
into the situation, and their offers have met with 
the interest of German buyers, who are fully aware 
that they will need foreign hardwoods for high 
class work, so that some business for forward de- 
livery resulted. Exporters of American hardwoods 
should study this proposition and offer what they 
may have available in the line of yellow poplar, 
mahogany and black walnut logs, especially such 
as are suitable for veneer cutting purposes. 

On the other hand, producers of softwoods—fir 
and pine lumber—in Czecho-Slovakia and other 
adjacent countries, who have been providing the 
western European countries with their products, 
have looked into the possibilities of exporting some 
of their lumber to the United States, and some 
shipments may now be on the way. As long as 
the present rates of exchange remain and the pro- 
duction in these quarters continues on the large 
scale created by the eager demand of the beginning 
of this year, together with the present reluctance 
of European buyers, there might be a chance for 
American consumers to get this lumber at a lower 
figure than they can get similar stock in the States. 


~~ 


German Lumber Stocks Large 


The Industries und Handels Zeitung, of Berlin, 
in a recent number publishes a report stating that 
prices paid at timber and lumber auctions are de- 
clining after having increased steadily for several 
months. Prices have dropped 25 and 50 percent. 
The demand for furniture is very slight; the pub- 
lie refuses to purchase at the present high prices. 
Many orders are being canceled. The manufac- 
turers are endeavoring either to cut down working 
hours or to stop manufacturing. News is received, 
for instance, from Saxony that the furniture manu- 
facturers have decided to work only 30 hours a 
week. New orders are not coming in and the lum- 
ber stock on hand is considerable. 

The Saxon sawmills are suffering greatly from 
the new policy adopted by Czecho-Slovakia, 
which has deaad its frontiers to the import of tim- 
ber, which is being worked up in home sawmills. 
The result is that that country is in a position to 


en large quantities of lumber at relatively low 
prices, 





Poland Needs Mill Machinery 


In a report on the economic situation in Poland 
made by Paul Klopstock, president of Paul Klop- 
stock & Co., New York City, to the American 
Polish Chamber of Commerce and Industry on his 
recent return from Poland, the lumbering situa- 
tion in that country is briefly summarized. Mr. 
Klopstock reports that the Polish forests are in 
good shape. Most of the timber consists of white 





and yellow pine of about the same cutting condi- 
tion as is found in the Southwest of this country, 
averaging about 25,000 board feet to the acre. In 
past years there was a great export of logs. There 
is a most promising field for the investment of 
capital in furniture manufacture. The raw ma- 
terial and the skilled labor is there awaiting utili- 
zation. Forestation and conservation have reached 
their highest stage in Poland, where replanting is 
the custom and forests are perpetual and well 
taken care of, very little timber being cut that 
will not yield 22,000 board feet to the acre. How- 
ever, there is an insufficiency of sawmills to cut 
the timber needed for construction purposes. The 
lumber mills were particular victims of the war. 
There is a great field and pressing need for saw- 
mill machinery. Aerial tramways have not been 
exploited. The timber industries must mark time 
until transportation improves and new machinery 
can be provided. 





Wooden Houses in Europe 


The boom in wooden houses in Great Britain 
continues, according to a report from London re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Firms whose plans have received the 
approval of the Ministry of Health are full up 
with orders. Wooden houses of Douglas fir are 
to be imported from British Columbia, ready for 
erection. A firm of Norwegian exporters is also 
planning to send Norwegian wooden houses to 
Great Britain, which can, it is claimed, be erected 
in about eight days. 

In France there has been considerable agitation 
in favor of wooden houses, the president of the 
Commission of Liberated Regions favoring strong- 
ly the wholesale construction of such houses in 
France, and urging that one of Germany’s pay- 
ments in kind should be wood from her many for- 
est regions; that experts from America should be 
engaged to direct the work of manufacture in Ger- 
many, and the houses when ready for erection 
should be sent to France from the different Ger- 
man centers. This official speaks with admira- 
tion of the “practical and comfortable character 
of the wooden house.”’ 





The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 17.—The export 
situation continues to be rather slow so far as 
new orders for Douglas fir are concerned, as for- 
eign buyers have been holding off in hopes of 
lower prices as a result of the recent slump in 
the domestic market. Exporters here think that 
the worst is past and expect improvement. Ex- 
port prices are being maintained by the Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co. and the fir mills 
have orders ahead, which has a tendency to 
strengthen the domestic situation. 

Freights are a little weaker. The Shipping 
Board rate to China and Japan is $25 as against 
$40 a few months ago, and as low as $20 a thou- 
sand feet has been done with China. There is 
quite an export demand for California white and 
sugar pine from the United Kingdom and South 
Africa. 

The Redwood Export Co. has good export de- 
mand. Prices are well maintained. A cargo of 
one million feet has been sold for August loading 
to the United Kingdom. Several vessels are load- 
ing, on Humboldt Bay, redwood for Australia. 
West coast tie inquiries are numerous and sales are 
expected. 


Meg Experts Thaw Renton 


Boston, Mass., July 21.—Lumber exports from 
Boston for May, 1920, were as follows: 








Kind Feet Value 
Boards— 

cdswecde dee eecwuw awe 6,000 1,206 
ARN ee re ,000 1,139 
White pine ....... 74,000 3,933 
Other yellow pine.. ‘ 1,000 51 
Ane ae 450 2,000 
ax dawned Wad iddouwees 49,000 2,032 
Other hardwood ........... 143,000 20,942 
PRERCGHIGROGUS oko ck cccscces 284,622 

WN Cv decnwdascedensaddadewesekes ..315, 935 


The bulk of the shipments were to Great 
Britain. Much went also to Newfoundland, Can- 
ada and Cuba, other hardwood and white pine 
boards to England and the logs and the gum, oak 
and poplar and other yellow pine boards to New- 
foundland. 





NOTWITHSTANDING all the talk about forest 
destruction, it is claimed that only one of the 
614 species of native trees in this country has 
become extinct in its wild state since settle- 
ments began in the United States two or three 
hundred years ago. That one tree was the 
franklinia, which was last seen wild in Georgia 
in 1790. It has been preserved as a planted 
tree. 








iz You'll be surprised 
at the big values 
we offer in 


Northern 


Hardwoods and Hemlock 


Made so because of our long experi- 
ence in supplying the needs of par- 
ticular factory men and retail dealers. 





We solicit your future 
inquiries and orders. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 





L Manufacturers 








: 
Weidman 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. i 


Manufacturers of 


ppneereceng and Hemlock 
LUMBER 














The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock *, Hardwood 
Lumber, — and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 














Bradley, Miller & Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 


Dry Hardwoods 


Prompt Shipments 


Two cars 2" No. 1 C & B Mich. Hard Maple 
Two cars 2"° No. 2 C & B Mich. Soft Maple 
One Car 2” No. 2 Com, Mich. Soft Elm 


The Coulter Lumber Company 


\ Grand Rapids, Michigan 


























50 M ft. of 16-4 No. 2C aple 
200 M ft. of 5-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 
Mills at 
Von Platen Lumber Company, too moustsn, Mick 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 


wail 
200 M ft. of 3x6 No. 3 — 
100 M ft. of 6 ft. Grain Door Lumber 
THE Woods Contains the best work of “The Lumber- 
man Poet.” including “TODAY,” just 
Price postpaid, $1.00 


We Want Orders regres, 
75 M ft. of 12-4 No. 2C. & B. M 
200 M ft. of 2x6 No. 3 Com. 
100 M ft. of 7 ft. Grain Door Lumber 
By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 
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Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 


SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 








Sales Representatives: 


L. C. LITCHFIELD............ 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 
GEO. C. FAIRCHILD...............+.. Plat sburg. N. Y 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO........ Middletown, Del 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO....... Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 











We Saw a Lot of ’Em 


but we do it with modern facilities. That's 
the reason exacting buyers send us their 
Z orders for 


N. C. PINE 


Flooring, Ceiling, Roofing, Long and 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine, rough or dressed 


Car and Cargo Shipments 


Ellington & Guy, Inc.,"mapisuch Bid. 











A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mgr. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturers of 


N. Cc PINE || CYPRESS 
LUMBER and 
Kiln Dried, Dressed G U M 


and Rough 
ndsor, N. C. Eden- 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., 
ton Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per i Saw Mills:— 
Edenton, N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C. Cap. 
140,000 per day. 

General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 


Big Vase GUM 
FACTORY 


GUM "ss: 


Why Not Try It! 


Geo.C. Brown&Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office : MEMPHIS, TENN. 











When We 
Ship It 








FOR 











Gum 
Par Excellence 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lamb-Fish 
Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON - MISS. 
By the Largest Hardwood Mill in the World 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers *. s<ties 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their vlews 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








EVANSVILLE, IND. 


July 20.—Hardwood manufacturers say that the 
trade situation has undergone little or no change 
during the last several weeks. While some lumber 
has been moving the demand for certain grades is 
not as heavy as it was several months ago. Prices 
hold firm and in the opinion of manufacturers and 
retailers there is going to be no material reduction 
during the present year. 

J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber Co., of 
this city, has returned from Webb, Miss., where 
he looked after the company’s mill at that place 
which is now being operated steadily. The com- 
pany has a large quantity of timber in the vicinity 
of Webb to cut, having bought up a number of 
timbered tracts. 

The officers and employees of the Evansville 
Veneer Co. had an all-day picnic at Mesker Park 
here on Wednesday of last week which was at- 
tended by about 200. Games and contests of various 
kinds were enjoyed and thirteen prizes were 
awarded by the company. Supper was also fur- 
nished by the company. All the employees were 
paid for their day’s time just the same as if they 
had worked. George O. Worland, general mana- 
ger of the company, says this picnic will be made 
an annual event. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


July 20.—Altho indications on the surface are 
that lumber trade is slack, which is not unusual 
at this season of the year, a good many transac- 
tions involving a considerable volume are being 
closed from day to day. Local wholesalers have 
fair sized orders, mainly from industrial sources, 
which require much scouting to fill promptly at 
advantageous prices demanded by buyers. Retail 
yards are buying here and there, altho in the 
main the attitude is a waiting one. 

The lull in demand which became noticeable a 
month or two ago has enabled some of the whole- 
salers and jobbers to make headway in filling or- 
ders dating as far back as last fall. Some new 
business is appearing from time to time. In fact, 
there has been so much improvement in require- 
ments recently that a slight stiffening of prices 
has resulted. 

New construction activities in Milwaukee are 
picking up slightly. The building inspector’s 
figures for the first half of July show a gain over 
the same period of 1919. From July 1 to 15, a 
total of 951 permits, valued at $896,602, were 
issued, compared with 927 permits and a valua- 
tion of $841,346 in the corresponding period last 
year. 

Northern mills are maintaining production at a 
rate limited only by the capacity of plants and 
ability to man them. There is hardly a mill in 
the North which will not be obliged to run at 
maximum capacity until fall with orders on the 
books at this time. The unfilled bookings are 
gradually being reduced, but new business, while 
by no means as brisk as four and six months ago, 
is of sufficient volume to offset the gains in part. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


July 21.—Building permits last week numbered 
93, with fifteen frame dwellings. The costs were 
$178,900, which is smaller than preceding weeks. 

The semiannual meeting of the officers, sales- 
men and office force of Mixer & Co. will be hela 
next Friday and Saturday. Practically all the 
outside force, including a number from the South, 
will be in attendance. The whole staff will hold a 
dinner at the Buffalo Automobile Club. The last 
meeting of the company was held at Greensboro, 
N. C., six months ago. 

G. Elias & Bro. are making preparations to 
manufacture their own lumber, putting in a first- 
class band sawmill to cut between 40,000 and 50,- 
000 feet a day. The company has been buying up 
timber lands adjacent to this market, and regards 
it as an economical proposition to bring in logs 
from these tracts, since every part of the log can 
be utilized in the different lines of woodworking 
carried on at the plant. Practically everything of 
wood is being turned ont, even to high-class furni- 
ture, which is manufactured by a kindred concern 
located in the yard, and known as the Buffalo 
Furniture Manufacturing Co. 

Hugh McLean and Maurice EB, Preisch have been 
spending a few days at Bathurst, N. B., attending 
the annual meetings of the lumber companies in 
which they are interested. 

John Welch, who left Buffalo several years ago 
to. form a new lumber company in Memphis, is 
spending his summer vacation here with relatives 
in the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co. He says 


that business is good in Memphis and that it is 
going to continue so for a long time. 

J. B. Wall and J. Howard Wall have returned 
from a trip to the Adirondacks, inspecting a tim- 
ber tract which the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber (Co, 
has lately bought there. The timber is beech, 
birch and maple and a sawmill is now being in- 
stalled. 

E. J. Sturm, of Miller, Sturm & Miller, is spend- 
ing July at Griffinsville, N. Y¥. 

O. E. Yeager and Arthur J. Yeager have re- 
turned from a week’s visit to Kentucky, where 
they inspected a number of timber tracts in which 
they are interested. 

C. R. Kelleran and A. C. Kelleran, of the Trotter- 
Kelleran Lumber Co., have returned from a two 
weeks’ vacation trip at Rockland, Me. Harry T. 
Trotter will also spend his vacation in Maine. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


July 19.—It was expected that the advance in 
lower grades of pine would have some effect upon 
low grade gum, but it has not had such effect up 
to the present time. There is only a limited 
amount of buying for pressing needs of consumers, 
and nothing to indicate that extensive buying is 
contemplated from any quarter. With no de- 
mand, ash continues to decline. The conditions 
that have existed for the last eighteen months 
have completely revolutionized buying methods in 
the hardwood trade. Formerly practically all the 
trade was conducted on a contract basis, but now 
it is the universal practice to trade from day to 
day. 

Shutdowns are on the increase and unless con- 
ditions change at an early date there will be very 
little hardwood in the course of manufacture in 
this section. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


July 19.—The Valley Log Loading Co. reports 
substantial increase in car supply for log loading 
on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley of the Illinois 
Central system and announces that it will put on 
another loading machine this week, bringing the 
number in operation to the maximum, four. This 
means that this particular company, operating on 
this particular line of railway, is running pretty 
close to capacity. Its loading for the current 
month will run slightly above 1000 cars, by far 
the heaviest at any time during 1920. 

Car supply on other roads entering Memphis, 
however, is rather thin and loading and movement 
of logs are suffering considerably on this account. 
Some owners of mills report they are not able 
to bring out enough logs with the present car 
supply to enable them to run at anything like 
full capacity. Some millmen are getting enough 
logs for current operations but they are not able 
to accumulate any reserves whatever, 

Altho some rain has fallen in this territory dur- 
ing the last few days, weather conditions con- 
tinue favorable and the quantity of logs being pre- 
pared for shipment is very extensive, approxi- 
mately normal, for the first time in many months. 
Nothing but lack of flat cars for log loading stands 
in the way of 100 percent production of hardwood 
lumber in the southern field. Firms which own 
their railroads and equipment are up to the 100 
percent standard of production now. Those de- 
pendent on the public carriers for motive power 
and cars, however, are running well below this 
high mark. 

Outbound movement of lumber is not very heavy. 
There are two reasons for this. There are not 
many box cars available for loading and no great 
amount of hardwood lumber has been sold for im- 
mediate shipment. Some members of the trade 
are worrying very much about the shortage of 
cars. Others, however, are worrying more about 
lack of orders for lumber they have ready for 
immediate loading. 

The market continues to show a rather easy 
undertone and business is light. Occasional large 
orders are reaching manufacturers here but there 
is no steady flow of buying from any source. It 
is expected by members of the trade here that a 
larger demand will develop in the near future but 
the fact remains that the market, at the moment, 
is undergoing probably something more than 
seasonal. dullness. It does not appear to be 4 
question of prices so much as unwillingness on 
the part of consuming and distributing interests 
to take on their needs pending further develop- 
ments in the financial and transportation situation. 
But, while prices on hardwoods do not show 4s 
much reaction as those of some other commodities, 
the fact remains that the level of quotations is 
substantially below what it was a few months ago. 
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Hstimates of the extent of the decline range all the 
way from 15 to 25 percent and in some cases 
slightly more. In the meantime, with produc- 
tion steadily increasing and with shipments on a 
rather limited scale, stocks are being built up by 
degrees. It is now estimated that unsold stocks 
in this territory are between 40 and 50 percent of 
normal compared with less than 25 percent of 
normal about the middle of March. Price-cutting 
is not a familiar pastime with hardwood lumber 
interests under present conditions, however, for 
the reason that reduction of prices has thus far 
failed to bring about substantial increase in buy- 
ing. Exporters are largely out of the market. The 
American Overseas Forwarding Co. reports book- 
ings of approximately 100 cars of forest products 
a month, or about 25 percent of what was being 
sent abroad thru this agency two or three months 
ago. Export inquiry is reported light. 

Lumber manufacturers and wholesalers, with 
yards and plants in North and New South Mem- 
phis, are very much opposed to the proposed ex- 
tension of the city limits so as to embrace these 
two industrial sections. James E. Stark, president 
of James E. Stark & Co. (Inc.), in discussing this 
subject today, declared that his firm would im- 
mediately discontinue construction of its new band 
mill in North Memphis if it knew that the city 
limits were going to be extended that far. Some 
other lumbermen of these two industrial suburbs 
are feeling quite as strongly on the subject. The 
move is not a popular one with the lumbermen 
north and south of the present boundaries of this 


cit 
“INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


July 20.—Lumber showed a healthier market 
tone during the last week. Many grades are much 
stronger, including southern pine and softwoods, 
while stocks, such as hardwoods and cypress, 
which showed little decline during the general 
softness of the market, are coming into demand 
more and more. The action of the market 


the next several weeks in Mobile, Ala., looking 
after setting up the new mill, machinery for which 
has been shipped from the old plant at Green- 
wood, Miss. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. will get 
the bulk of 588 acres of land recently purchased 
in Highland Park by Leslie Abbott, engineer and 
building contractor, and will build on the newly 
acquired land one of the finest railroad yards in 
the country. The company will spend $10,000,000 
in the construction of the new yards, according 
to a company official. Actual work will begin 
next spring, it is understood. The Wood-Mosaic 
Co., has secured a piece of land in this lot, and 
adjoining its present mill and veneer plant, and 
plans to use the land for yarding lumber. 


LOCOMOTIVE FOR LOGGING WORK 


Recently the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has built for the Simpson Logging Co., 
in Washington, for short hauling and switching 
service a locomotive of unusual construction. The 
road over which the locomotive is to be operated 
is built of 40- and 45-pound rails and some of the 
grades are as steep as 5 percent. Tho the curves 
to be traversed do not exceed 25 degrees, the en- 
gine is designed to take a 30-degree curve. 

The necessary traction is secured without over- 
loading the rails by the use of four pairs of drivers, 
in connection with a 2-wheeled swing bolster truck 
at each end; the latter guiding the locomotive into 
sharp curves and over switches and being so de- 
signed that each wheel keeps its bearing on the 
rail and carries its share-of the load over rough 
track. 

Inasmuch as this locomotive is designed for short 
haul work a separate tender is dispensed with, the 
water being carried in a saddle tank and the oil 
for fuel in a tank back of the cab. The equipment 
for oil burning is similar to that used by Southern 
Pacific locomotives and the air brake equipment is 

















Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GEORGIA. 


We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 


J. H. Mackelduff, Manager 
General Sales Office, 512-13 Pennsylvania Bidg., 
Phone, Spruce 1593. Philadelphia, Pa. 








Chicago New England __ St. Louis 
Manley & Boyd J. J. Bertholet Wm. Dings 
907 Lumber Exch., 30. Hemming St. Railway Exchange, 
Chicago, 111. Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 


Phone, State 5693. 


The Largest Poplar Mill in the World. 








"Siac ay 


NAME that should be on your 
inquiry list for 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
American Column 


& Lumber Co. 


Brunson Building, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 
West Virginia Band Sawn 


Soft Yellow Poplar Chestnut Butternut 
Plain White Oak Basswood Walnut 

Plain Red Oak Cherry camore 
Quart’d White Oak Maple, Beech Black Gum 
White Oak Timbers Buckeye Hickory 

and Plank Birch Ash, Hemlock 


SMALL DIMENSION STOCK 


« — 
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“ir TIMBERS| 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 


LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 























BALDWIN LOGGING LOCOMOTIVE BUILT FOR THE SIMPSON LOGGING CO. 


justifies the opinions of the majority of dealers 
that the weak market of two or three weeks ago 
was merely a “leveling’’ of prices, in order to get 
down to what they should be some grades that 
were entirely too high. During the last week 
there has been a slight increase in the demand, 
which may have had its influence on the market 
price. Builders say prospects are good for a busy 
fall season. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


July 20.—Louisville hardwood manufacturers 
are generally of the opinion that demand will be 
considerably better within the next sixty days, and 
it is predicted that September business will be 

ir more active. It is noted that there is a con- 

siderable amount of buying at this time for im- 
mediate use, which is taken to mean that stocks 
are generally low. 
_ Some operators report that collections are slow 
due to the fact that shipments are held in transit 
for long periods, movement being very slow, so 
mills are forced to carry credits much longer than 
ordinarily. 

E. L. Throgmorton, general agent of the Ameri- 
can Overseas Forwarding Co., division of the 
southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Memphis, 
vas in Louisville as a guest of the Louisville 
‘lardwood Club at the weekly meeting, and stated 
‘hat he predicted an increased demand shortly 

om England, which had been holding up buying 

r lower prices, but that stocks are now low, 

‘nd that in view of stiff prices continuing, Eng- 
land will soon be placing orders. He reported 
2 good supply of bottoms to handle shipments. 

‘Tom Fullenlove and John Churchill, of the 
Churchill-Milton Lumber Co., Louisville, will spend 


Westinghouse, with brake shoes on all the drive 
wheels and with train connections at each end of 
the engine. 

In the design of this locomotive consideration 
has been given to the importance of keeping it in 
operation, and no detail to contribute to that end 
has been overlooked. The drivers are 41 inches in 
diameter, the cylinders are 16x22; the oil tank 
carries 650 gallons and the water tank 1,700 gal- 
lons. The weight of the locomotive is 124,500 
pounds. Thruout the locomotive embodies the re- 
sults of the skill and mechanical facilities as well 
as the extensive experiences of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works in building locomotives for every 
class of service. 





CONSOLIDATE WITH BEAVER BOARD 


Announcement has been made of the consolidation 
of the Bestwall Manufacturing Co., having plants at 
Akron, Ohio, New York City and Grand Rapids, 
Mich., with the Beaver Board Companies, Buffalo, 
New York. The American Cement Plaster Co. has 
also consolidated with the Beaver Board Com- 
panies. This amalgamation places the extensive 
gypsum mines of the American Cement Plaster 
Co. at the disposal of the Bestwall Manufacturing 
Co. and thus insures an almost unlimited supply of 
raw material. The amalgamation likewise assures 
an unlimited supply of fibre liner from the Beaver 
Board Companies and will also enable the Best- 
wall Manufacturing Co. to carry out plans for 
immediate expansion. No change is contemplated 
in the management of the Bestwall Manufactur- 
ing Co. and the first efforts will be to speed up 
production in every way possible. 
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Allied Sales Corporation, Inc. 
| TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 

Handles output of 26 arty in Tuscaloosa Dis- 
trict. Specialty — Air Dried 1” and 2” Shortleaf 
{10 to 6 ft. Also some small timbers 4x4 and 
6x6. ou long suit is Short Log Run 2” Fram- 
ing—Dry and Dressed. 











Palace Hotel 





WHENEVER 1 the Club Man g ba deans den Petace, baie he is 


Taenattien, Rotary and ke Club, with a total ots 


ship of over 4,000, Rates from $2.50 per day. 














The Cost of Growing Timber An interesting exposition 


of facts and figures, 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Long and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 
and Dimension. 


We cater to the needs of the Retailer. 


Marathon Lumber Co. 


Paskine Building. Tallahassee, Fla. 











Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger - Sullivan Lumber Co. 











CENTURY, FLORIDA 











Cummer Cypress Co. | 








ville and S 


Mills: Jacl , Fla. 
LUMBER 


Cypress LUMBER 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave. New York City | 
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‘The Milton Lumber Co. 


Milton, Wholesale Dealers in Long and Short Leaf 
Florida s 
sina Y@llow Pine Lumber 
en eal and Piling up to 100 feet 
\.. — 








"THE LUMBERMEN’S 
SEARCHLIGHT 

BY M. M. FERGUSON 
One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market today. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 
board measure, including moulding; unusual 
methods of rechecking extensions and other val- 
uable information on making correct estimates, 


90 size 4x9 [hip pocket edition] 
Bound = Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


American fiunberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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The Cost of Growing Timber 3%,intetestine exvo 
By R. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGG 





ONALASKA, WASH. 


July 17.—The plant of the Carlisle-Pennell Lum- 
ber Co. here, which was shut down for several 
weeks, began sawing again early in June, and is 
now turning out over 200,000 feet in one 8-hour 
shift and, it is expected, will reach an output of 


about 250,000 feet a shift later on. The improve- 
ments made during the shutdown consisted of 
replacing the head circular saw by an 11-foot Allis- 
Chalmers band saw. In addition the plant has a 
12-inch edger, a 6-foot horizontal resaw and a 
7-foot Mershon vertical resaw, together with an 
air lift pony trimmer and a pony edger. The entire 
plant is now motor driven, a 1,500-kilowatt Gen- 
eral Electric Co. turbine having been added to 
generate the additional power. Heretofore the 
planing mill only, together with a small part of 
the sawmill, has been run by electricity generated 
by 750-kilowatt generator, but the entire plant is 
now electrically operated. The improvements are 
now practically all completed. The lumber mill is 
sawing fir and hemlock, but the shingle mill is 
closed down. 

T. D. Phillips, in charge of sales, reports cars 
scarcer than they ever have been before, but that 
demand and inquiries are improving. Mr. Phillips 
now handles the sales of the company’s plant at 
Carlisle, Wash., near Grays Harbor, as well as 
those of the Onalaska plant. Until the first of the 
year the Carlisle plant was known as the Copalis 
Lumber Co. H. N. Newkirk is resident manager of 
the Carlisle operations, William Carlisle, president 
of the Carlisle-Pennell Lumber Co., who has been 
spending much of his time at Onalaska recently, re- 
turned from a visit of several weeks to his home 
at Atchison, Kan. 

On account of operating both plants more closely 
together than formerly, William A. Carlisle, gen- 
eral manager, who lives at Onalaska, frequently 
visits the Carlisle plant, as does Sales Manager 


Phillips. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


July 17.—Several mills in this district have 
resumed operations after having been shut down 
for several weeks, and by Monday of next week 
most of the logging camps along the Columbia 
River and its tributaries will be in operation. 
Among the mills that have resumed work are the 
West Oregon Lumber Co.’s mill at Linnton, the 
Westport Lumber Co.’s mill at Westport on the 
lower Columbia; the Cole Lumber Co.’s mill at 
Devett, Ore.; the Beaver Lumber Co., at Prescott 
on the lower Columbia; the North Plain Lumber 
Co. mill at North Plains, Ore., the Oregon Lum- 
ber Co.’s mill at Bateville and the Bridal Veil 
Lumbering Co.’s mill at Bridal Veil. The logging 
camps of the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co. and the 
Eastern & Western Lumber Co. resumed operations 
this week. Several shingle mills have also re- 
sumed operations after having been shut down for 
more than two months. 

Norman F. Coleman, president of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, will leave next 
week on an extended trip over the Pacific North- 
west to check up ofthe work going on in the 
various districts. He will first go to Tacoma and 
thence to Seattle, Everett, Bellingham, Spokane 
and Coeur D’Alene, where on July 26 the joint 
convention of the Spokane and Coeur D’Alene dis- 
tricts will be held. Later in the summer, dis- 
trict conventions will be held at Portland, Marsh- 
field, Aberdeen, Centralia, Everett, Tacoma and in 
eastern Oregon. 

The Portland & Southwestern Railroad Co. 
which is extending its railroad out of Seappoose 
to Pittsburg in the Nobales Valley, this week com- 
pleted boring the tunnel thru the high divide 
about seven miles this side of Pittsburg and ex- 
pects to have the road completed to Pittsburg 
next year. Much heavy construction remains to 
be done. Trains will be operated thru the tunnel 
next month, so J. A. Ryan, manager of this com- 
pany as well as of the Beaver Lumber Co. and 
the Nebalem Timber & Logging Co., stated today. 
The associated companies own all of the timber 
from the tunnel to Pittsburg and it is some of the 
finest in the world. The Beaver Lumber Co. is 
shipping much lumber by water and is now load- 
ing the sailing ship Oregon Fir for Australia. 

Logging camps in the Columbia River district 
are facing a serious crude oil shortage and it may 
interfere a great deal with operations, for there 
is not one camp that does not have to haul its 
logs to the river, the shortest haul being seven 
miles. Each locomotive consumes about four hun- 


dred barrels of oil a month and an idea of the 
large amount required may be gained from the 
fact that camps on the Kerry road alone consume 


about five thousand barrels. Only one camp, that 
of the Algers Logging Co., uses wood fuel, and it 
shuts down operations during July and August 
when the danger of forest fires is greatest. It is 
possible, however, that all of the camps will have 
to return to wood fuel. \ 

Among new mills to begin operations soon will 
be that of the Goldendale Pine Lumber Co. at 
Goldendale, Wash., in which J. E, Cameron, whole- 
sale lumber dealer of this city, is interested. The 
mill will cut 40,000 feet daily. 

J. J. Dodds, of the Dodds Lumber Co., of Omaha, 
Neb., is a Portland visitor and is being shown the 
sights by his friend, J. E. Cameron, wholesale 
lumber dealer. \ 

C. C. Scott, secretary and treasurer of the six 
forest fire patrol associations of northwestern 
Oregon, says that on account of the intermittent 
rains, there have been few fires to combat so far 
in his territory, and the patrols have been oc- 
cupied with trail building and telephone line re- 
pairing, with excellent results, 

The Hammond Lumber Co. will open a lumber 
sales office in Portland next month. This office 
will handle the product of its redwood mills in 
Humboldt County, California, and also the cut of 
the Hammond mills at Mills City and Astoria. 

H. W. Chittenden, wholesale lumber dealer of 
New York, was here last week to get acquainted 
with western woods, of which he had heard much, 
under many confusing names. He intends to han- 
dle lumber from the Pacific Northwest, he told 
men of the trade upon whom he called. He was 
much impressed with the magnitude of the lumber 
industry here. 

L. R. Henderson, of Lebanon, Ore., has shipped 
a carload of maple lumber to the International 
Violin Co., of Los Angeles, Calif., for the manu- 
facture of musical instruments. This is the sec- 
ond shipment made by Mr. Henderson. The maple 
found in the Lebanon district is said to possess 
many superior qualities for violin making. 

The Washington Box & Manufacturing Co.’s 
plant at Castelrock, Wash., has been sold by J. M. 
Loring, the receiver, to Frank Schlegel, of Port- 
land, for parties unknown. It is reported that 
A. J. Kroenert is associated with the purchasers. 
Mr. Kroenert formerly operated the University 
Shingle Co. here and later went to central Ore- 
gon. He returned some months ago with a view 
to getting back into the game in this district. 
The box factory has been in the hands of a re- 
ceiver since last spring. 

Out at Thornburg, on the Tillamook line, the 
Mitchell Lumber Co., of Portland, has a mill that 
will soon be turning out 50,000 feet of lumber. It 
is 30 miles west of Portland and will also be 
reached by the new Eccles railroad being extended 
from Wilkesboro to the Eccles timber by the way 
of Buxton. H. S. Mitchell is president of the 
Mitchell Lumber Co.; Ward F. Cox, secretary, and 
Walter F. Mitchell, vice president. H. S. Mitchell 
is a well known millman of the north Coast and 
was manager of the Crossett Western Lumber Co., 
Wauna, Ore., before constructing and taking charge 
of the cut-up plant for the Spruce Production 
Corporation at Vancouver, Wash., during the war. 
Walter Mitchell is his son and is local manager of 
the mill. Mr. Cox was for some years with the Dun- 
can Lumber Co., coming to Portland from Texas 
several years ago. The Mitchell Lumber Co., with 
offices in the Couch Building, does a general whole- 
sale business in lumber and also handles the out- 
put of the Gates Lumber Co., at Gates, 30 miles 
east of Albany. 

Robert W. Weir, president of the R. W. Weir 
Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., with mill at Weirgate, 
Tex., one of the leading southern pine operators, 
has been spending several days in Portland. He 
expects to visit Tacoma, Seattle and the Puget 
Sound country before returning home. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 


July 17.—The new sawmill plant of the Coal 
Creek Lumber Co., under construction here to take 
the place of the one destroyed by fire some months 
ago, is expected to be in operation early in Au- 
gust. It will have a capacity of 100,000 feet in 
eight hours and is equipped with circular head saw 
and a band resaw. The old plant put out about 
55,000 feet in the same time. The output is sold 
by the Arkley-Brown Lumber Co., of Chehalis, 
which does a wholesale lumber business as well, 
and is made up of A. K. Arkley and Carroll Brown, 
manager of the Coal Creek Lumber Co. 

The plant of the Chehalis Mill Co. at Chehalis, 
of which C. A. Doty is the manager, is running one 
shift and is turning out over 80,000 feet of lumber 
daily. 

A. K. Arkley, of the Arkley-Brown Lumber Co., 
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has just returned from a business trip to the lum- 
ber trade in Wyoming and reports finding condi- 
tions, particularly in the oil districts of that State, 
as very prosperous, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


July 17.—Things ere looking up again in the 
lumber industry at the Pacific coast, with quite 
a stiffening in Douglas fir prices in the Northwest. 
While this may be a temporary improvement, there 
is a better tone to the market. Wholesalers are 
unable to place orders with the mills at the prices 
that prevailed two weeks ago. Many of the mills 
are closed down and manufacturers are holding 
quite firm in view of the decreased production. 
An advance of about $5 on uppers and $2 on com- 
mons is reported. 

A number of the steam schooners have been 
tied up, rather than continue the policy of filling 
out cargoes with more or less unsold lumber, which 
had to be sold at a sacrifice on arrival at Cali- 
fornia ports. The entire fleet of eight vessels 
owned by Sudden & Christenson were tied up in 
port yesterday. 

Local wholesalers report an increase in inquiries, 
and some good sized sales during the last few 
days, altho not at top prices. San Francisco 
yards, generally, have moderate stocks and are 
buying only for immediate needs. But if the mills 
succeed in stabilizing prices they will buy more, 
even on a rising market. 

The redwood situation is better than last month, 
with an increase in eastern inquiries and fair 
shipments. The California yards will have to 
replenish stocks, which are running very low. 
There is no surplus of clears, and dry stocks at 
the mills are small. Prices are well maintained. 

Manufacturers of white and sugar pine are 


output of two small mills nearby is being taken, 
bringing the supply of lumber available to about 
200,000 feet. A night shift will be put on at the 
box factory, as it is necessary to increase pro- 
duction to take care of the orders for pine shook 
which are booked ahead. 

The Hutchinson Lumber Co., of West Virginia, 
which is reported to have purchased large hold- 
ings of timber in Butte and Plumas counties from 
the Wheeler interests and others, has established 
offices in Oroville. Engineering crews have been 
placed in the field to survey a logging road from 
a point on the Western Pacific Railway to the 
company’s timber holdings at Mooretown. T. F. 
Whipple is head engineer on the surveys. 0. C. 
Griffiths, who is in charge at Oroville, states that 
the company plans to be sawing lumber in about 
eighteen months. It is expected that the mill 
will be built in the valley, possibly near Oroville. 

J. H. Emmert, president of the Pacific Lumber 
Co., this city, states that it has been decided to 
operate Mill “A,” at Scotia, by electricity. Prob- 
ably it will take six months or more to install 
the necessary electric motors and other equip- 
ment. A 2,000-kilowatt steam turbine has been 
ordered, to supply additional electric power. 

M. L. Euphrat, manager of the Wenling- 
Nathan Co., this city, reports some improvement 
in the fir market, with prices firmer. Uppers 
have advanced $5 and commons $2 during the last 
week. Inquiries and orders have increased, but 
rail shipments from Oregon to California have 
fallen off, as cars are extremely scarce. I. M. 
Johnson, president of the Plumas Lumber Co., is 
paying a visit to the office of the Wendling-Nathan 
Co., thru which the output of white and sugar 
pine is sold. He reports a cut of 40,000 feet a 
day at Cromberg. 

Paul G. Redington, district forester of office No. 














In addition to looking after its multitudinous municipal duties the city of San Francisco, Calif., also 


operates a railroad, by name the Hetch Hetchy Railroad. 


t was constructed mainly to carry 


supplies along the line of the Hetch Hetchy aqueduct, which supplies the city with water. How- 


ever, as the route lay thru some inaccessible forests the idea was that they might later furnish 


freight traffic. This plan has worked out admirably. In the accompanying illustration is shown 
a load of lumber that is being shipped ty the California Peach Growers’ (Inc.) which constructed 
r 


a sawmill near Hog Ranch and built a 


oad f 
This load is destined for connection at Hetch 


age railroad to connect with the Hetch bre line. 
etchy Junction with the Sierra Railway of Califo 


San Francisco receives a revenue of $200 a day from this railroad. 


rnia, 





bending all their energies toward increasing pro- 
duction and are now shipping some of the new 
season’s lumber as it dries. There are no indica- 
tions of a heavy volume of dry lumber being 
thrown on the market. A leading authority ex- 
presses his views on the situation as follows: 
“There are no unsold clears in California white or 
sugar pine. Stocks available for orders in the 
shop grades are only 50 percent of a year ago. 
The lower grades are being consumed so fast in 
shooks that the mills that produce shooks will be 
out of dry lumber by the end of the year. Or- 
ders are coming in more freely, but mills are 
afraid to take large orders ahead, owing to the 
danger of a car shortage. Prices are being main- 
tained for the reasons above explained.”’ 

There are indications that clear and C select 
will advance. No. 2 shop and factory lumber will 
hold firm. There is a good demand for pine box 
and prices are strong. One and 2-inch stock is 
very scarce, 

The Macomber-Savidge Lumber Co., this city, 
reports an increased demand for white and sugar 
pine this week, with inquiries from all over the 
United States. It is holding pretty firm on price, 
tho it could sell more by making reductions. 

R. D. Baker, president of the Lassen Lumber & 
Box Co., this city, has left for Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on business connected with the winding up of 
the old Empire Lumber Co. The company’s two 
sawmills at Susanville are running with one shift 
each and cutting about 160,000 feet a day. The 


5, San Francisco, reports that the Forest Service 
in California is receiving very heavy applications 
for timber. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
the sales were 100 percent more than for the 
previous year. From the great number of appli- 
cations on file it looks as if this year will fully 
equal last year, which was the heaviest on record. 
Office No. 5 has been removed from 114 Sansome 
Street to the mezzanine floor of the Union Ferry 
Depot. 

W. R. Hewitt, who recently left here for the 
East, has just opened a New York office for 
Charles R. McCormick & Co., of this city. The 
location is in the Whitehall Building, 17 Battery 
Place. The eastern business of this company is 
growing and it is expected that large shipments 
will be made. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


July 17.—Conditions affecting the lumber and 
shingle industry in Everett remained virtually un- 
changed this week. A gleam of hope df bettered 
transportation facilities was noted in the promise 
of an effort to be made to route middle western 
wheat to the Puget Sound ports for export, bring- 
ing here cars that, discharged, would be available, 
empty, for lumber shipments east. 

Some of the shingle mills that resumed opera- 
tions jtwo weeks ago after suspension due to 
price and other conditions, again went on the idle 
list during the week, for shutdowns of indefinite 
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periods, due to the choking of their storage 
facilities. They will resume production when 
stocks can be moved out, All the lumber mills are 
running. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


July 17.—Renewed activity among the mills of 
Bellingham was noticeable this week with the re- 
opening of the mills and sash and door and box 
factories of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. 
These began running again July 12, giving employ- 
ment to about six hundred persons. 

One of the first of the smaller shingle mills to 
resume operation soon will be that of the Cedar 
Gulch Shingle Co. Following his return from Mon- 
tana, President Leroy D. Dedman stated that the 
plant will be operated again soon to cut orders on 
hand. 

Fanned by a southwest wind that sometimes 
caused flames to leap for a quarter of a mile, the 
fire that caused trouble at the Skykomish camp 
of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills again broke 
out a few days ago, but it is now under control. 


» CENTRALIA, WASH. 


July 17.—The mills in this district are all in 
operation again with production at about normal. 
The car supply is much better and shipments ex- 
ceed production for the first time in months. The 
market is getting stronger, both in lumber and 
shingles. Lath, however, remain inactive. Con- 
trary to all reports the logging companies are re- 
suming work in all of the camps in this district. 
It was predicted that they would not start up 
for thirty days after the Fourth. Both lumber- 
men and shinglemen are pleased with the outlook 
and, with the car supply at normal, look forward 
to several weeks of good business. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


July 17.—Impetus was given lumber circles here 
by the general opening of logging camps and the 
reémployment of hundreds of men idle since June 
30. Camps now open are the Poulson camps, em- 
ploying 750 men, the East Branch Logging Co., 100 
men, and the Coats-Fortney and Saginaw Timber 
companies, employing an aggregate force of 600 
men. All camps are scheduled to open in the next 
few days, when approximately 4,000 men will be 
employed. All mills here and in Hoquiam are 
operating normally. 


COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO 


July 17.—The scarcity of cars is seriously affect- 
ing the lumber industry in the Inland Empire. 
The situation the last three weeks has become very 
acute. The Winton Lumber Co., while running 
its sawmill at Gibbs, near here, two shifts a day, 
has been obliged to close its planing mill at night 
on account of inability to get cars in which to 
ship lumber. This concern is turning out nearly 
200,000 feet of lumber daily, practically all Idaho 
white pine. The mill ran steadily night and day 
all winter. 


The sales of the Rose Lake Lumber Co., Rose 
Lake, Idaho, and the Winton Lumber Co., are 
handled at the Gibbs office by G. S. Davis, joint 
sales manager, both operations being under the 
general management of Walter S. Rosenberry. 
Mr. Davis is at present making a visit of several 
weeks duration to eastern lumber centers, getting 
in touch with the market situation. D. D. Rosen- 
berry assists his brother in looking after the two 
manufacturing operations. Hugo Scharf, the 
cashier at Gibbs, was with the Wintons back in 
Bemidji, Minn., and was later for several years 
with the Idaho White Pine Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Agency, Spokane. 


The Rose Lake Lumber Co. is running its plant 
at Rose Lake two shifts also with an output of 
nearly 200,000 feet. The mill is equipped with 
two bands, while the mill at Gibbs has a band 
and a gang. 

The Coeur d’Alene Mill Co., of which EB. W. 
Eller is manager, is running two shifts and is 
accumulating some stock in the yard. This plant, 
which formerly belonged to the Coeur d’Alene 
Lumber Co., was idle for several years until pur- 
chased by Fred Herrick, of the Milwaukee Lumber 
Co., St. Joe, Idaho, a few months ago and put in 
operation. 


The plant of the Edward Rutledge Timber Co. 
at Coeur d’Alene is running three shifts daily of 
seven hours and 40 minutes, thus keeping the plant 
in operation all the time with the exception of 
20 minutes on each shift allowed for lunch. This 
is the same schedule employed by the Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Co., Bend, Ore., in running its 
sawmill, these two being the only concerns in the 


Inland Empire operating practically twenty-four 
hours continually. The only other mill on the 
Pacific coast that runs the same way is the Grays 
Harbor Lumber Co., at Hoquiam, Wash., which 
operates three straight 8-hour shifts with no time 
off for luncheon. For several weeks, however, the 
Grays Harbor Lumber Co. has been closed down, 
owing to inability to get cars. The Rutledge plant 
started running this way the latter part of June 
and is turning out about 400,000 feet of lumber 
daily with its two double cutting bands. Owing 
to car scarcity only about 35 percent of its capaci- 
ty is being shipped, the planing mill being run 
eight hours only. 

The plant of the Blackwell Lumber Co. here is 
running one 8-hour shift daily, the night crew 
having been taken off a month ago. According to 
Sig Hofslund, the manager, inability to ship lum- 
ber necessitates the curtailment of output. The 
company’s mill at Fernwood still runs two shifts. 


DENVER, COLO. 


July 19.—Retail prices of lumber recently took 
another decline averaging nearly 12% percent. 
The new retail prices are as follows: All grades 
of dimension lumber, $50 to $67 a thousand; 
shingles, $6.25; lath, $15; flooring, $125 to $370. 
The old prices were: Dimension lumber, $56 to $71 
a thousand feet; shingles, $7; lath, $16; and 
flooring, $135 to $415 a thousand. The cut is the 
fourth made in the retail price of lumber in this 
city during the last four months. While lumber 
has decreased in price cement has increased 15 
cents a barrel on the Denver market. Building is 
rather quiet in Denver and other parts of the 
State. In Denver little new building is being 
started at this time, and what is being done was 
begun several months ago. 

Cc. J. Williamson has resigned his position as 
manager of the Gibson Lumber Co.’s yard in 
Olathe, Colo., and, with his family, has gone to 
Long Beach, Calif., to make his future home. He 
has been succeeded by M. Tribble, who has been 
in the employ of the company for some time. 

Word hag reached this city to the effect that 
the Thompson Yards (Inc.), with headquarters in 
Minneapolis, Minn., will build a new plant in 
Laurel, Mont., to replace the one the company has 
there at the present time. A. A. LaBar is mana- 
ger of the Thompson yard at Laurel. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


July 17.—Rather firm conditions dominate the 
fir market, with dimension at $8 over Rail B List, 
but not much business being placed at that. A 
few would-be buyers are feeling around, trying 
to secure orders at a lower figure, but they are not 
making progress. As one of the reasons for the 
present quietude, it is pointed out that the average 
buyer is inclined to be timid, having absorbed the 
wrong psychology both on account of the banks 
and the attitude of labor, and that relief would 
come from a larger measure of liberality in both 
directions. A big factor is the car shortage. The 
supply, which already has been reduced to famine 
conditions, will become tighter than ever as soon 
as the crop movement begins. Production as 
shown by the current association barometer is at 
low mark, the figures being 35,833,411 feet, or 58 
percent below normal, traceable to the July shut- 
down. New business totals 49,616,923 feet, or 38 
percent above production and 7 percent above 
shipments. Shipments total 46,059,763 feet. The 
unshipped balance in the rail trade has dropped 
to 6,684 cars. Unshipped domestic cargoes total 
61,365,563 feet; unshipped export cargoes, 57,- 
466,421 feet. 

An element of strength underlying both fir and 
cedar appears to be due to an attempt of numerous 
buyers to secure a few carloads of stock in advance 
of any increase in freights, which is pretty certain 
to take place within the next six weeks. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, chief forester of the United 
States, will be in Portland, Ore., July 26, and 
probably will reach Seattle two days later. The 
forthcoming visit will mark his first trip to the 
Coast since he took charge of the office last May. 
His presence in fir territory will undoubtedly lead 
to a discussion of policies respecting the forests 
and their bearing on the lumber industry. One of 
the most important subjects is that touching the 
drastic shortage of fuel oil. A recent survey of 
the industry discloses the fact that the require- 
ments are not less than 500,000 barrels a year on 
a normal basis, and that if the fuel oil is not 
available numerous plants may be compelled to 
change their equipment to other fuel. Aside from 
the heavy expense, would be the added fire menace. 
It is probable that Col. Greeley, as the representa- 
tive of the Government, will be asked to make 
recommendations drawing the line between joy- 
riding automobilists on the one hand and the lum- 
ber industry on the other. 
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Fred W. Belden has resigned as manager of the 
lumber department of the L. D. Carpenter Lumber 
Co. and has arranged to take charge of the Seattle 
and Coast headquarters of the Central West Coal 
& Lumber Co., of Columbus, Ohio. The company 
heretofore has dealt in southern pine and hard- 
woods, but beginning Aug. 1 will open its new 
office with Mr. Belden as manager and do a strictly 
wholesale business in fir and other west Coast 
forest products from this office. A. C. Campbell 
will succeed to the position in the L. D. Carpenter 
Lumber Co. to be vacated by Mr. Belden. 

Capt. J. B. White, of Kansas City, accompanied 
by his daughter Ruth, visited the plant of the 
Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co. Thursday. In the 
party also were O. W. Fisher and O. D. Fisher, of 
Seattle, together with Minneapolis business men 
who are interested in grain. Capt. White, who is 
a principal owner in the plant, is one of the big- 
gest as well as one of the oldest lumbermen in the 
United States. 

E. C. Miller, president of the Grays Harbor 
Shingle Co., Aberdeen, Wash., and president of 
the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, has gone into the middle West to con- 
fer with various association officials and extensive 
buyers of red cedar shingles. He will first go to 
Denver, and then to Kansas City; and on his re- 
turn will probably stop at Omaha and Minneapolis. 

Dr. Philip Green Wright, of the Federal tariff 
commission, Washington, D. C., is in Seattle in- 
quiring into the manufacture of lumber and 
shingles. The result of his investigations will be 
placed before the commission and incorporated in 
the report to the next Congress. 

R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the American News 
Print Bureau, New York City, has been spending 
a few days in Seattle, leaving here the middle of 
the week for British Columbia. He is on a tour 
of inspection of western paper mills. He is accom- 
panied by his wife and expects to be on the Coast 
several weeks. 


George U. Bacon, manager of the Great West 
Lumber Mills (Ltd.), a wholesale lumber concern 
of Winnipeg, Man., was in Seattle a day early this 
week, leaving for home by the way of Vancouver, 
B. C. Mr. Bacon was at one time sales manager 
of Inland Empire pine mills, but has been in the 
wholesale lumber business in Winnipeg for the last 
ten or eleven years. 

G. G. Rupley, a commission lumber salesman of 
Chicago, accompanied by his wife, was in Seattle 
this week, having spent a month or more in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington and in the Inland Em- 
pire on a tour of the producing centers. Mr. Rup- 
ley some years ago was on the Coast with differ- 
ent lumber concerns. 

C. R. Sherrill, a wholesaler of Pacific coast lum- 
ber products, with headquarters at San Antonio, 
Tex., has been visiting along the Pacific coast and 
the Inland Empire the last week. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


July 21.—Millmen and jobbers operating on this 
market are feeling more hopeful than they have 
been for some time. Operators are all sitting tight 
and waiting for developments. It is realized that 
endeavoring to force products out at this juncture 
would be a futile policy in view of the limited in- 
terest and the car shortage., The railroad con- 
gestion is considered in trade circles here to be 
just as acute as ever. The car supply is inter- 
mittent, mills receiving a fair supply one day 
while on the next their loading tracks may be 
empty. As a rule, tho, the trade is in position to 
make shipments to points in northern Minnesota 
as the two roads covering the iron ranges are in 
better position than systems doing an: interstate 
business. With the new season’s grain movement 
due to start in over this territory within the next 
five weeks, it is believed that equipment for 
shipping lumber will become more difficult to ob- 
tain. 

The opinion is generally held here that the bot- 
tom in prices has been struck in western and 
southern lumber and in Minnesota white pine. 
Commenting on market conditions generally, an 
eastern buyer, who was in Duluth this week, said 
he had contracted for a lot of lumber at $3 more 
than he could have picked it up at a week or so 
previously, and he was better satisfied at that for 
he believed that he had bought on a stable rather 
than a falling market. He had not been able to 
find that any price cutting had been done in the 
upper grades of white pine. A Duluth dealer 
handling western lumber has received advices from 
his connections out there that prices are now firm 
at the recently announced declines in quotations. 
One of the companies he represents has shut down 
its mills for the reason that it was unable to show 
any profit in sawing at present lists in view of the 
cost of its saw logs. Its management deemed it 
good business to wait for a turn. 

As the trade in Duluth sizes the situation up, 
the lumber market must reflect the scarcity of 


supplies when the next buying movement sets in on 
account of the heavy decrease in the season’s mill 
production brought thru the Timberworkers’ Union 
strike. It is pointed out that operations of the 
sawmills were not normal when the strike began 
and that they are still operating far below the 
mark, tho the men are supposed to have generally 
returned to work. With the supplies situation 
as it is, therefore, dealers are of the opinion 
that lumber is good property and that it would 
be folly to make any further concessions in prices. 

As a result of a permit being issued to the Minne- 
sota Steel Co. to provide for a house building 
program being carried out at its model townsite at 
Morgan Park, building permits issued in Duluth 
during June aggregated $1,369,800 in the value of 


‘the work undertaken as compared with $277,863 


last year. A cut of about 10 percent made in 
millwork by the plants here during the last week 
has tended to increase the interest in house con- 
struction, and it is believed that more work will 
be undertaken during the fall months in that line. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


July 17.—Night shifts in planing mills and saw- 
mills are being laid off because of the freight car 
shortage, according to I. N. Tate, assistant manager 
of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. “It looks as if 
some of the mills will have to close entirely soon,” 
said Mr. Tate. “The railroads give us no hope 
of more cars. We can not meet half the trade 
demands at present because of the car shortage.” 

Serving as chairman of a logged-off land con- 
ference held in connection with the fourth annual 
convention of the Interstate Realty Association 
here this week, T. L. Greer, of the Humbird Lum- 
ber Co., Sandpoint, Idaho, declared that the re- 
planting of cut-over lands should be made com- 
pulsory by national legislation. “When we con- 
sider that there are 326,000,000 acres of logged- 
off lands in the United States and 10,000,000 in 
the Pacific Northwest, we can not help but realize 
that some step must be taken to improve this 
vast area,” he said. “New forests must grow 
where old forests have grown and at the same 
time the land upon which the new stand of tim- 
ber is taking place must be used for grazing.” 

E. F. Wales, formerly sales manager for the 
Dalkena Lumber Co., of Dalkena, Wash., has be- 
come a partner in the J. M. Richards Lumber Ca, 
Spokane. The firm will be known hereafter as 
the Richards & Wales Lumber Co. 

J. P. Weyerhaeuser, of Tacoma, spent July 16 
in Spokane in conference with the staff of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


July 20.—Trade conditions in Ontario show 
little or no change as compared with those of a 
week ago. There is, however, no more talk about 
lower prices; if anything, the sentiment is in 
favor of higher prices. Most wholesalers report 
that there is a good volume of trade and that 
inquiries are coming in satisfactorily. It is more 
than probable that there will be a distinct increase 
in activity during the next two or three weeks, 
on account of the fact that the Canadian railway 
companies are asking the board of railway com- 
missioners for permission to increase their freight 
rates by 30 percent. The board has set the appli- 
eation down for a hearing on Aug. 10 at Ottawa. 
It is not known as yet what the attitude of the 
shippers in general will be toward the application, 
but there is a general feeling that the board will 
lend a sympathetic ear to the railway companies. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


July 20.—June was the first month to show any 
falling off in building permits issued by the city of 
Minneapolis, as compared with last year. Slack- 
ened construction of residences due to various 
causes may be assigned as the chief reason. There 
were 668 permits issued during the month, with an 
aggregate estimated cost of $1,171,890 feet, com- 
pared with 702 permits for a total cost of $1,351,- 
985 for June of last year. The total of permits 
issued during the first half of the year, however, 
was almost double that for last year, being $10,- 
547,920 for six months of 1920, compared with 
$5,681,150 for the corresponding months of 1919. 

Lou C. Aston, of Aston & Todd, lumber whole- 
salers at Tacoma, was here for a day or so last 
week, in the course of a trip to eastern markets. 
He brought a message generally optimistic, but did 
not feel very good about the prospects for ameliora- 
tion of the car shortage conditions. 

W. L. McCregor, of the Adolph Lumber Co., 
Baynes Lake, B. C., here on a business trip, re- 
ports business active with the mills on the other 
side of the line, with a prospect that loggers will 
continue getting out fir timber all thru the summer 
season to meet the demand. 
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(Limited) 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


J. W. O’Sha h Ss i 
oShaughnessy —§ New Orleans, La. 











Sanford - Bodge 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 





Send us your inquiries and offers of stock. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 215 Whitney Central Bank Bldg. 
Columbus, Ohio. ew Orleans, La. 








Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. 


Manufacturer of all kinds 


Hardwood Lumber 


Mills at 
Mobile, Ala. 


Sales Office, 
New Orleans, La. 











Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 

















; J. M. Jones 
Lumber Company 


Band Mills: 


Jennie, Arkansas 
Fondale, Louisiana 


Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers of 


All Southern 


Hardwoods 


Specializing in 

Oak and Gum 
Main Office: MONROE, LOUISIANA J 
a 








I. L. WEAVER S. P. WEAVER 


WEAVER BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


Long & Shortleaf Southern Pine 


General Office, SHREVEPORT, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


‘ Poitevent & Favre 
Mandeville, . Lumber Co. Yard Stock 


Louisiana Dimension to Finish 








LONG LEAF 











Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. oe. | 


~. 








An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Timber 3°,in‘etestins exvo 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


July 19.—In a general way the southern pine 
market situation is showing improvement, with 
more orders offered than the mills wish to accept, 
but owing to trouble from scarcity of cars and 
excessive rains and unrest among laborers, the in- 
dustry is being handicapped to a very large extent. 
While buyers are finding it difficult to finance large 
purchases, mills likewise find it difficult to finance 
the piling up of heavy stocks, so it looks as if there 
is not going to be much accumulation for some 
time. The prices on practically everything have 
strengthened. On flooring there has been an ad- 
vance from $2.50 to $5; upper grades of ceiling 
from $2 to $3, and finish has gone up $2 to $3 
a thousand. 

The labor situation shows difficulty. Farms are 
competing with the mills, and making it hard for 
them to get labor, while the tendency to reduce 
prices of labor at some mills is causing them to 
lose some of their best hands, account of the mills 
being unable to pay the wages demanded. Logging 
is very difficult, owing to recent rains, and the 
output is estimated to be off about 50 percent, with 
the outlook poor for the next thirty days, due to 
the bad weather, 


LAUREL, MISS. 


July 19.—The car shortage is still the dominant 
factor in the lumber industry and bids fair to re- 
main so for some time. Some of the larger local 
mills have purchased a few flats and gondolas and 
will experiment with them, shipping to coast points 
only, loaded with lumber for export. If this proves 
successful, such cars will be acquired in larger 
numbers as soon as available, and later may be 
shipped to inland points. It is also suggested that 
it may become necessary to send them to the mines 
for coal. Sundry box and supply cars are being 
equipped with automatic couplers and air, and 
utilized in lumber shipping. 

The southern pine market seems to have stabil- 
ized around present levels. Several of the mills, 
realizing that there is nothing to booking a lot of 
orders with no prospects of shipping, will stand 
squarely behind their list prices. There also is a 
greater tendency on the part of buyers not to hag- 
gle about prices, but put more thought on trans- 
portation. 

There is every prospect of a bumper corn crop 
in this section of the South. Until recently it was 
thought cotton would do better than expected, 
but the crop is now greatly imperiled by frequent 


heavy rains. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


July 19.—The lumber market during the last 
week has shown renewed strength, but shipments 
did not show a very great increase. A large amount 
of inquiries were reported. The few shipments 
made have been of sma]l lots. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


July 19.—The amount of business transacted in 
the North Carolina pine market during last week 
was Slightly larger than that for the week prev- 
ious, and in addition there has been a decided in- 
crease in the number of inquiries received for low 
grade rough stock—altho many millmen believe 
that some of these have been sent out with a view 
to getting a line on the market and not with any 
intention of placing further business. It can not 
be said that immediate prospects for North Caro- 
lina pine are very bright. The embargo situation 
tends largely to limit the development of the mar- 
ket. Cars are a little easier to get but mills are 
still complaining they are not getting all they 
want. There has been and still is much talk of 
mills shutting down when stocks grow cumber- 
some, but as yet very few of the mills have stopped 
entirely. It is true the stocks on hand have 
grown larger but a great deal of the stock is 
covered by orders which can not be shipped out 
now because of embargoes. 

There are few inquiries received for good rough 
lumber and sales are light. Further price cut- 
ting has been indulged in by some of the mills to 
get the small business offered but there are others 
who are still holding firm for developments. 'The 
truth of the matter is, buyers do not want to buy 
now as they are having little call for this class 
of lumber. Good rough lumber competing with 
North Carolina pine is being offered at exceptional- 
ly low prices in the eastern markets. There has 
been a slightly better demand for 4/4 edge box 
during the week and if inquiries develop into or- 
ders sales would be much larger. The price of this 
stock has gone off slightly again in an effort by 
the mills to keep it moving promptly as manu- 
factured. The decline has been about 50 cents a 
thousand feet while strange to say air dried edge 
is being held rather firm right now. There is 


little sale of edge culls and red heart or stock 
box, and unless the North Carolina pine mills are 
willing to make a big cut in their quotations to 


get in line with competing woods there is little 
chance of their getting ‘any business right now. 
Concessions have been made but they have not 
been sufficiently large to get the business. There 
is a better demand for box bark strips, rough and 
dressed, in small lots going into widely separated 
points but few large orders are being placed. Box 
barks have gone off about 50 cents a thousand and 
will be held there for several weeks until another 
concession is forced on the mills. 

There has been a slightly better demand for 
dressed stock during the week and sales of floor- 
ing, ceiling and partition have been larger, altho 
the prices at which the stock was sold are lower 
than heretofore quoted. Ceiling, 7,-inch, is more 
active than the other items. Numerous inquiries 
for roofers in all widths are coming in and while 
kiln dried mills are quoting lower than a week 
ago they have not a chance with air dried and 
southwestern competition. The total demand for 
dressed lumber is very small in this territory and 
will continue small as long as building prospects 


are so poor. 
ELIZABETH, LA. 


July 19.—The demand for southern pine con- 
tinues active, with an advance in prices noticeable, 
especially in the upper grades. The demand for 
1x3 B&better edge grain flooring is especially 
noticeable. Inquiries are being received quite 
freely from all sections of the country, especially 
from the railroads, for all sorts of construction 
and car building materials. The export market is 
quiet, with practically no demand, except for 
prime lumber and ship decking. The car shortage 
continues and equipment of all kinds is very 
scarce, with no promise of relief in sight. The 
sawmill districts have had a little over ten inches 
of rain so far this month. 

The new mill of the Louisiana Sawmill Co., of 
Glenmore, La., started up this morning in full 
force. While no record cut will be made for some 
time, everything so far is running smoothly and 
it will be but a short time until the mill will be 
cutting to full capacity. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


July 19.—For the first time in several weeks 
there is a change noticeable in the wholesale lum- 
ber prices; this time an advance of around $3 a 
thousand feet on No. 1 and lower grades being 
posted. This is the first upward movement in 
several weeks and serves to make the prices on 
various grades more nearly equal with their value. 

The car situation is having a bullish effect on 
the lumber market and many mills are refusing or- 
ders because of inability to get cars. The majority 
of the mills are getting only about 40 percent of 
their requirements; the shortage applying to both 
flat and box cars. Many of the milis have more 
orders than they can fill for two months or more 
under present conditions, and they are adverse to 
loading up their order files with more business 
than they can handle speedily, especially in view 
of the upward trend of prices and general stiffen- 
ing of the market. a 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


July 19.—The southern pine market has shown 
a decided improvement during the last week, No. 1 
and lower grades advancing around $3 a thou- 
sand. This is the first upward tendency in several 
weeks and serves to bring the price on various 
grades more in keeping with their relative Yalues. 
The discrepencies between grades have been too 
wide in the past, according to manufacturers. 

The car situation has become serious and is 
having a bullish effect upon the market. This 
shortage includes both box and freight cars. It is 
estimated that the mills are getting about 40 per- 
cent of their requirements and this would naturally 
have the effect of bringing about a stiffer price 
for the 40 percent of lumber that could be de- 
livered. This car situation has caused several 
mills that would otherwise be running full time 
to curtail production. This is particularly true 
of planers, which frequently have to close down en- 
tirely until stuff can be moved out of the way. 
Some of the sawmills are running only three to 
five days a week. 

While the spurt of buying has been very gratify- 
ing, some of the mills are making no effort to sell 
on account of their inability to make deliveries. On 
account of the present strength shown by the 
market they are adverse to loading up their order 
files when there is no immediate prospect of clear- 
ing them. Some of them have more orders than 
they hope to get cars for in the next two months, 
and that is as far as they care to go. A fair amount 
of business is coming in from the railroads and 
they are buying bridge, track and car material. 
There has been no change in retail prices since the 
recent $20 drop, but dealers say they will be 
forced to make a slight advance to meet the whole- 
sale market. 
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HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


July 20.—There has been but little change in 
conditions here during the last week. The car 
situation has shown no improvement whatever. 
Mills that were practically blocked out a week ago 
are still trying to run along, but no effort is made 
to run up to capacity, and it is thought that a 
number of the larger mills will be forced to go on 
a 4-day week within the next few days. They have 
no encouragement from the railroads as to when 
they may look for a better supply of cars. The 
stiffening in prices continues and, while the de- 
mand does not seem to be very heavy, what lumber 
is wanted is hard to buy. The situation as to 
common labor is greatly improved; some of the 
mills are still a little short, but most of them are 
now fairly well supplied. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


July 19.—Market conditions have shown very 
little, if any, change since last week. There has 
been no further decline and it is believed that 
there will be no more concessions. Inquiry is in 
fair volume and some business is being placed. 
A few wholesalers are buying a little stock for 
speculation, which would indicate a little stronger 
tone to the market. Money is very tight and car 
supply the poorest ever known in this section. 
Labor is more plentiful and some reductions have 
been made in wages. Perhaps 50 percent of the 
small mills have closed down and others are ex- 
pecting to follow. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


July 20.—The carpenters’ scale having been 
signed, there will now be a dusting off of long 
deferred building plans in Pittsburgh and vicinity. 
Lumber dealers are counting on this to help their 
business, which has already, for other reasons, 
improved considerably during the last week. Sev- 
eral leading wholesalers today said the general tone 
of the market was much better than it was a week 
ago. Prices on southern pine boards are showing 
new strength. Most of the low grade stocks are 
stronger, while on the higher grades prices do not 
seem to be going up as yet, altho the tide of price 
reduction appears to have turned. Industrial con- 
cerns are now the only buyers in the market for 
the lower grade stocks. There is nothing at pres- 
ent to cause prices on flooring and like material to 
rise, altho the settlement of the carpenters strike, 
which has had building operations completely tied 
up here for more than a month, will certainly have 
a tendency in that direction. The impossibility 
of getting sufficient cars to make desired shipments 


is just now worrying some of the wholesalers. The 
car shortage is growing worse. 
Representatives of the National Builders’ Asso- 


ciation and the Carpenters’ District Council reached 
a basis for settlement of the wage demands of the 
carpenters after a night session at the Builders’ 
Exchange. The carpenters’ representatives ac- 
cepted the compromise offer of the builders to pay 
$1.20 an hour, effective at once and to continue 
until Sept. 15, when a higher scale, $1.25 an hour, 
will become effective, to continue until May 31, 
1921, when the scale year will close. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


July 19.—Among those members of the Balti- 
more lumber trade who are disposed to take a 
hopeful view of the future is Parker D. Dix, secre- 
tary of the Surry Lumber Co., one of the largest 
manufacturers of North Carolina pine in this 
section. Mr. Dix regards it as significant of the 
better things to come that offers of lumber which 
came to his company with considerable fre- 
quency not so long ago have largely ceased and 
are decidedly infrequent at present, which he re- 
gards as indicative of a heavy reduction in stocks 
at producing points and as indicating a positive 
improvement in the situation. Mr. Dix also in- 
clines to the view that prices may be expected to 
keep up because the cost of manufacturing has 
actually increased cf iate, so that reductions can 
not be made without exposing the producers to 
positive losses. He states that many plants have 
either reduced their output or shut down altogether, 
so that the quantity of lumber actually available 
is less than it was; and he also feels that the 
present slack in the inquiry may be expected to 
give place to a larger demand later on, this being 
perhaps one of the periods when quiet generally 
rules in the trade. Numerous mills are taking ad- 
vantage of the situation to make repairs and over- 
haul plants. With the demand very active these 
establishments might have continued to turn out 
stocks in undiminished volume, but as the letup 
had come they took advantage of the opportunity 
to get in shape against the time when a larger 
production will be called for. 

At the monthly meeting of the managing com- 
mittee of the Lumber Exchange which was held 
last Monday, the Baltimore Cooperage Co. was 


elected to membership. Some routine matters were 
also disposed of and a general discussion of trade 
conditions followed. 


NEW YORK, N. Y 


July 20.—The price situation has stabilized it- 
self to some extent but business develops only in 
fits and starts and there is little in the immediate 
outlook to indicate any material improvement in 
demand. Stocks are uniformly low and, as dealers 
are buying only as they need to replenish their 
supplies, the market is regarded as being in healthy 
condition. With mill reports indicating such a 
low percentage of production, it is difficult for 
well posted authorities to see anything in the 
situation to encourage permanently low prices. 

One underlying point is the scarcity of building 
materials outside of lumber. There is a tremen- 
dous amount of new construction, planned and in 
many instances with contracts awarded, that is 
being held in abeyance until the supply situation 
is better, and this newly projected work, combined 
with that already started but held up by waiting 
for essential commodities, will be responsible for 
an unprecedented clamor for supplies just as soon 
as they become available in any quantity. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


July 20.—The tone of the lumber trade here is 
distinctly optimistic. The demand continues ac- 
tive, and while it has taken on nothing approach- 
ing boom proportions, it means a healthy volume 
of business and encourages those who forecast a 
good fall market. The car situation continues to 
be the one bad factor in the trade situation, tho 
at the same time it has brought in many buyers 
who fear that the transportation situation will be 
worse this fall than it is now. Thousands of tons 
of wheat and coal must be moved this fall and 
middle western farmers are keeping up a con- 
tinuous howl for more cars to move their grain to 
market. At the same time, the middle West wants 
its winter’s coal, so between the two demands the 
railroads find it hard to furnish the rolling stock. 

The softwood mills are getting the cream of 
the lumber demand. There is plenty of inquiry 
for hardwoods, but the buyers appear to be feel- 
ing out the market rather than intending to buy, 
and are waiting for a settlement of prices before 
venturing in. Wide variations continue to be 
shown in hardwood quotations. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


July 19.—Locally, demand improved somewhat 
during the last week with the wholesalers, and the 
increase comes from both the yards and the indus- 
trials. In this city all the yards seem to be busy, 
but reports from the surrounding territory, which 
has been the busiest heretofore, are that business 
has dropped off. This can be accounted for in the 
rural districts by the fact that the farmers are 
busy harvesting and have no time to build, but it 
is probably also partly due to the retailers’ policy 
of holding back in the hope of lower prices, which 
naturally communicates itself to his trade. The 
market has gradually righted itself until there are 
but a few items that can be said to be off in price. 
North Carolina pine roofers, flooring and 2-inch 
sizes are still offered freely, at prices considerably 
less than those of a few weeks ago, but 3-inch 
sizes and bill timbers, and most of the items of 
longleaf southern pine can be said to have tight- 
ened up until they are but a few dollars from the 
top prices. In other lines ‘the only ones to stay 
down are a few items that had been forced by a 
temporary demand to a point manifestly too high, 
and these have merely come down to a more correct 
relation to other items. 

The worst feature of the business is the trans- 
portation situation. There probably never was a 
time when transportation was in worse shape 
than now, and there is every prospect of its getting 
worse. The housing situation is as bad as ever 
and there is a feeling among the builders that they 
had better get busy, but they are blocked by both 
financial and transportation conditions, while 
labor conditions are better. It looks now as if the 
building that will be done in the near future will 
be Hmited to such work as there is stock available 
for in the local yards. The strike of the planing 
mill workmen and the cabinet workers is officially 
still on, but all the shops are now working, and 
even those that were formerly union are now 
operating on an open shop basis. 

The general opinion is that the market will go 
no lower, and that it is good policy to buy at 
present prices for all the probable needs of the 
season, but that it will not be good policy to stock 
up with a lot of lumber that is likely to have to 
be carried over next winter. 

There is a good demand for oak, plain and quar- 
tered, white and red, chestnut, birch, beech, maple, 


(Concluded on page 91) 
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WHITE PINE SPECIALISTS 


° Special Attention: 


California 
We —_ a Wie and Pine 
complete Suger 
stock Factory Lumber 


5,6 and 8-4 No.1 and 2 Shop also 
No.1, 2 and 3 Clear. Write for prices. 


Also offer large quantities Western, Ore- 


gon and Idaho White Pine Com. and Btr.|” 
and Thicker. Also all items COAST FIR. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


835 Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 


Eastern f J. W. Faulkner, 837 State-Lk. Bldg., Chicago 
—, M. J. Theisen, 406 Temple Bld., Detroit, —— 
Wm. D. Mershon, 1 Madison ‘Av., New York 











Pacific Coast Lumber 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar and Redwood 
Western Pine 


W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


Idaho White Pine 
California “'3t:.7"" Pine 


Sugar 
Factory Plank 

Tell Us Your Needs 
General Offices: QUINCY, ILL. 


ALIFORNIA 
White Pine 


Our stock is soft and light and is 
naturally suited to 


Box, Shop and Clears 


Let us quote you prices today on future needs. 


Clover Valley Lumber Co. 
General Office: 
RENO, NEVADA 











Sawmill at 
Loyalton, California 


LONG FIR JOISTS — 


MILLS: 


ano BIG TIMBERS 


(ar FIR CEDAR AED SPRUCE 
LIFORNIA REDWOO 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 




















mcAROS: «HB. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





rWESTERN SOFT PIN 


(in 136", 8". 10” & 12” No. 2, 

ae Ro. Immediate Shipment 

IDAHO WHITE: “PINE, BentHens WHITE PINE AND 
NO '—WHITE PINE LATH 


| The John C. King Lumber Co. *“Sieyiand. Oni” 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 
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Puget Sound Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER EXCLUSIVELY 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
and General Office at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 





O-OPERATION of a mill 
with its customers is a big 
asset in securing better values 
and more intelligent service in 
the filling of orders. These 
are hobbies with us and ex- 
plains why we co-operate 
closely with our customers in 
filling orders for 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 


Try us on your future orders. 








REDWOOD 


FINISH SHOP TIES 

SIDING TANKSTOCK TIMBERS 
CEILING SILO STOCK TANKS 
FLOORING SQUARES PICKETS 
PATTERN FLITCHES MILL WORK 


and other Redwood products. 


Manufactured by 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


New York Office: 
2850 Grand Central Terminal. 


Chicago Representatives: 


The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. 








FIRES" CEDAR 











Siding 
and Finish, Long evel Siding, 
Timbers, Joists, ish and 
Dimension, etc. gles. 





WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 ft. annually of Idaho and West- 
ern Pine at Dalkena, Washington. Send us your inquiries. 


IDAHO | WALLACE-BALLORD | WESTERN 
I LUMBER CO 














VINES 609-614 Lumber Exchange, | W bn 
Maede| aaiiin | adie. 











O. R. Lutz, of the Medford Lumber Co., Medford, 
Wis., was a visitor on the local market this week. 


A. M. Young, of the Central Wisconsin Supply 
Co., Beaver Dam, Wis., called on the local trade 
this week and placed some business. 


M. W. Stark, general manager of the American 
Column & Lumber Co., St. Albans, W. Va., was a 
Chicago visitor for a few days this week. 


W. R. Willett, of the W. R. Willett Lumber Co., 
Louisville, Ky., is spending a two weeks’ vacation 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, in this city. 


E. E. Heineman, of the Heineman Lumber Co., 
Merrill, Wis., was in the city during the week. 
— reports that trade in his territory is pretty 
quiet. 


Arthur Hood, buyer for the L. James Lumber 
Co.; wholesaler at Minneapolis, Minn., passed 
thru this city this week on his way to Akron, 
Ohio, on a business trip. 


Frank R. Gadd, of Memphis, Tenn., secretary- 
manager of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, spent a few days in Chicago this week, 
accompanied by Mrs. Gadd. 


Julius Seidel, head of the Julius Seidel Lumber 
Co., St. Louis, and family passed thru Chicago this 
week, enroute to the Wisconsin woods. They ex- 
pect to be away from home about a month. 


Reuben A. Joy, of the Joy-Tarbell Lumber Co., 
arrived in Chicago last Wednesday night from 
Europe, where he has spent the last three months 
investigating lumber trade conditions there. 


Clyde Wilson, Chicago representative of the 
Deer Park Lumber Co., Deer Park, Wash., and A. 
W. Lammers were local lumbermen who visited 
Milwaukee, Wis., on selling trips during the week. 


W. C. Cobhan, of J. J. Anderson & Co., 
visited several Michigan points during the week, 
and returned with the report that business is ex- 
ceptionally quiet, both in the lumber and the con- 
suming trades, in that State. : 


J. G. Wallacé, Minneapolis, Minn., a director of 
the American Wholesale Lumber Association, has 
left for the west Coast, where, in addition to look- 
ing after personal interests, he will do some or- 
ganization work for the association. 


C. C. Chapman, of the Chapman Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore., called on the local trade during the 
week. He expressed great optimism for the Doug- 
las fir trade during the late summer and fall, pro- 
vided some relief from the car shortage is ob- 
tained. 


C. E. Klumb, general sales manager of the Fink- 
bine Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss., was one of the 
preminent visitors to Chicago this week. Mr. 
Klumb spent a very short time in the city, leaving 
to visit adjacent points. He says that business is 
picking up. 


L. C. Boyle, of Washington, D. C., attorney for 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
was in the city this week, conferring with Dr. 
Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional association, on matters connected with that 
organization. ; 


C. E. Paul, construction engineer of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and L. P. 
Keith, of the engineering bureau, went to Madi- 
son, Wis., this week to represent the association 
at the decennial celebration of the Forest Products 
Laboratory held there last Thursday and Friday. 


N. C. Wilkinson, of Washington, D. C., who 
lately has been actively engaged in wholesalers’ 
association work, passed thru Chicago this week 
on his way from Pittsburgh, Pa., on a business 
trip to Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Wilkinson expects 
soon to settle permanently in Chicago. 


A. J. Barker, of the Acme Lumber & Shingle 
Co., left last Wednesday evening for Marion, Ohio, 
as a member of a delegation of sixty prominent 
Hamilton Club members which acted as escort to 
the Republican presidential nomination notifica- 
tion committee which waited on Sen. Warren O. 
Harding Thursday. 


Ernest W. Balgeman, of the Union Lumber Co., 
Chicago Heights, Ill, was a Chicago visitor on 
Monday. In addition to his lumber business Mr, 
Balgeman is interested in building houses, having 
several under construction at the present time. 
These houses find ready sale, Chicago Heights be- 
ing an industrial community, with the shortage 
of houses usually found in such centers. 


L. R. Putnam, directing manager of the Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association, expected to 
leave late this week for the East, for a series of 
conferences with prospective members of the as- 
sociation lined up by R. B. Rayner, T. W. Isaacs 
and B. L. Tim, directors at Philadelphia, Pa., 
Baltimore, Md., and New York City, respectively. 
Mr. Putman expects to visit all of these centers. 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, went 
to Madison, Wis., Thursday night, to  par- 
ticipate in the Wood Using Industrial Conference 
on a National Forestry Policy, held there on the 
day following under the auspices of the University 
of Wisconsin and in connection with the decennial 
celebration of the Forest Products Laboratory. 


Walter C. Boden, of the Kneeland-McLurg Lum- 
ber Co., Phillips, Wis., made one of his periodical 
visits to Chicago this week. Mr. Boden reported 
that business is dull, but that on the whole manu- 
facturers are optimistic. Much larger stocks of 
northern hemlock are available than for some time. 
The demand for hemlock bark has been very keen 
and unusually good prices have been realized this 
year. 


U. A. Adams, until recently auditor for the 
Antrim Lumber Co., is now connected with the 
Sterling Lumber & Supply Co., Sterling, Kan., in 
a similar capacity. D. J. Fair, president of the 
company, is devoting more of his time to other 
work in connection with the company and secured 
Mr. Adams to do much of the traveling and audit- 
ing work which previously Mr. Fair had done 
himself. 


Walter C. Boden, of the Kneeland-McLurg Lum- 
ber Co., Phillips, Wis., made one of his periodical 
visits to Chicago this week. Mr. Boden reported 
that business is dull, but that on the whole manu- 
facturers are optimistic. Much larger stocks of 
northern hemlock are available than for some 
time. The demand for hemlock bark has been very 
keen and unusually good prices have been realized 
this year. 


Rose Schulze, who so efficiently managed the 
Chicago sales office of the Peavy-Byrnes and Peavy- 
Wilson lumber companies during the six-month 
period between the resignation of Frank Campbell 
and the recent appointment of W. T. Hicks as local 
sales representative, has returned from a month’s 
vacation spent in Iowa and Colorado. She reports 
having had a fine time, and is feeling more 
capable than ever. She will act as assistant to 
Mr. Hicks. 


M. E. Leming, of the M. E. Leming Lumber Co., 
hardwood manufacturer at Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
called on the lumber trade in Chicago this week. 
He predicts an early firming up of the lumber 
market, and says that he has some stock for sale, 
but that he will not sacrifice by selling it at any 
other price than his own; and if he can’t get that 
just now he will simply wait until he can. Pro- 
duction costs, he says, are too high to permit sell- 
ing at present offers. 


Lou C. Aston, of Aston & Todd (Inc.), Tacoma 
Wash., spent some days in Chicago this week look- 
ing over the field and considering the possibilities 
for marketing more west Coast lumber in the city. 
From Chicago Mr. Aston went east. He is making 
a trip thruout the country, going leisurely from 
city to city in the lumber distributing sections of 
the East and making a general study of present 
and prospective markets for west Coast products, 
including veneers. He is.very optimistic. 


Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
Chicago, accompanied by Charles L. Hall, who fre 
quently visits the Coast on lumber buying expedi- 
tions, and M. L. Hudson, timber expert, all mem- 
bers of Mr. Hines’ organization, spent Wednesday 
of this week in Seattle enroute to Portland and 
other north Coast points. While there they were 
shown about by J. H. Bloedel, president of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. Mr. Hines was in 
Seattle eleven years ago when the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association held its annual meeting 
here at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, at 
which time he was made president of the National 
association. 


George D. Griffith, of the George D. Griffith 
Lumber Co., is busily making preparations for a 
motor trip into Ohio early next week, on which 
he intends to combine pleasure and business. He 
will be accompanied by Mrs. Griffith, and by Maj. 
and Mrs. J. A. Graham, of Bradentown, Fla, Maj. 
Graham is a brother-in-law to Mr. Griffith, and a 
large timber owner. He has just returned from 
the West, where he went as delegate to the recent 
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Democratic convention at San Francisco, following 
which he ‘took in’? various sights such as the 
Yosemite Valley and the Yellowstone Park, and 
visited the big timber regions on the Coast. Maj. 
and Mrs. Graham will motor with Mr. and Mrs. 
Griffith as far as Richmond, Ohio, where they will 
board the train Florida-bound. 

Cc. K. Sharp, president of the Sharp Lumber Co., 
of Shreveport, La., has been spending the last few 
weeks in Chicago with his family on a business 
and vacation trip combined. Mr. Sharp has been 
making side trips to nearby Chicago points in the 
interests of his company, but finds that business 
is slow, there being a tendency on the part of the 
retailers to hold back in their purchases. “If they 
only knew how conditions were at the mills,” said 
Mr. Sharp, “especially as regards stocks, which 
are very light, with production held down, and 
would take into consideration the present and 
prospective car shortage, they would not hesitate 
to make their purchases now, for when they do 
begin to buy on the rising market that is sure to 
come, there will be a grand scramble for stocks.” 
Mr. Sharp intends to make a flying trip to the mill 
at Homer, La., and on his return trip to go up thru 
northern Michigan and Minnesota territory to look 
into conditions there. 





CONSUMERS’ REGISTER A QUARTERLY 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association an- 
nounces that the Consumers’ Register, which it 
heretofore has issued semi-annually, from now on 
will appear quarterly. In making this announce- 
ment, the association says that there are a num- 
ber of cogent reasons for extending the scope of 
this feature of its service, one of them being that 
the membership has come to attach great value to 
the Register and it is in such constant request that 
two issues a year are no longer adequate to the 
demand. Another reason is that thru the more 
frequent publication the information contained 
therein will reach the membership fresher than un- 
der the old plan, and much of the value of the 
information naturally depends upon its freshness. 
The association is now busily at work on the next 
number of the Register, and it will be ready for 
distribution shortly. 


APPOINTED ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

Announcement was made this week by L. R. Put- 
man, managing director of the American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, of the appointment of 
Fred Larkins, formerly of Birmingham, Ala., as 
assistant secretary of the 
association. Mr. Larkins 
was one of the prime 
movers in the recent or- 
ganization of the associa- 
tion, coming to this city 
at the time of the whole- 
salers’ mass meeting last 
May as a member of the 
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Birmingham dele gation 
and remaining here since, 
assisting Mg. Putman 
with a vast number of 
details connected with 
the task of organizing the 
wholesalers. This con- 
nection with the associa- 
tion was expected to be 
only temporary, but Mr. Putman declares that he 
found in Mr. Larkins such a capable assistant that 
he was loath to let him go, and induced him to 
form a permanent connection. 

The assistant secretary is a man of wide lumber 
wholesaling experience and well known to the 
trade, particularly in the South. He probably is 
best known as the energetic president of the Amer- 
ican Lumber & Export Co., of Birmingham, which 
post he held for a number of years, up to last April, 
when he resigned. Prior to that connection he was 
for some years prominently identified with the 
R. J. & B. F. Camp lumber interests, with head- 
quarters at White Springs, Fla. 








NEW LOUISIANA BAND MILL 


The W. A. Davis Lumber Co., whose main offi- 
ces are in the People’s Gas Building in Chicago, 
has placed in operation a new band mill at Delhi, 
La., where the company owns a large tract of 
timber. Mr. Davis states that this hardwood mill 
is one of the best of its kind in Louisiana, being 
fitted with the best modern equipment, and has 
been working since the first of June. 





TOUR THRU WILLAMETTE VALLEY 

PORTLAND, OrE., July 17.—John W. Miller, presi- 
dent of the Coast Fir Lumber Co., with offices in 
the Lumbermen’s Building, took two of his friends, 
visitors here, out thru a section of the Willamette 
Valley on an auto trip, and they were much de 
lighted with what they saw. 

They were P. E. Hoak, secretary of the Wheeler 
Lumber, Bridge & Supply Co., of Des Moines, 
Iowa, and W. M. Wells, Nebraska representative 
for the same company. Mr. Hoak has been in the 








MESSRS. HOAK AND WELLS IN WHEAT 
FIELD NEAR MOLALLA, ORE. 


Pacific Northwest before but this was Mr. Well’s 
first visit. 

Like all visitors who come to the great timber 
area of the Pacific Northwest, he had pictured in 
his mind communities surrounded by dense growth 
of giant trees. It was therefore a great surprise 
to him when he could motor for miles and miles 
over the smoothest of asphalt roads thru fields of 
ogg the like of which he had never beheld be- 
ore. 

The photograph was taken in a wheat field near 
Molalla, where a few years ago there grew the 
giants of the forests. 

The gentleman to the left in the picture is Mr. 
Hoak, to the right is Mr. Wells. 





A NEW ‘‘BIGGEST LOAD’’ CONTESTANT 


Having read in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the 
various claims made during the last six months 
by lumber shippers in different parts of the country 
to the honors of having loaded the largest car of 
lumber on record, the Burnaby Bros. Lumber Co., 
Chicago, has decided to “show up” these claimants 
by citing the following case: Under date of Jan. 
31, this year, the Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Co., 
Fisher, La., shipped to the Burnaby company on 
an order of the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo., Pennsylvania car No. 
382308, which is a 46-foot coal car with a capacity 
of 140,000 pounds, loaded with 62,484 feet 1x6-inch 
No. 3 S2S standard southern pine. Is the Lousiana 
Long Leaf Lumber Co. entitled to the honors? 





NATIONAL HARDWOOD INSPECTIONS 


The inspection statement of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association for June shows that the 
association’s salaried staff during that month made 
original inspections of 15,081,697 feet, while the 
fee inspectors handled 3,836,094 feet, making a 
total of 18,917,781 feet inspected. Reinspections 
on 166,940 feet were made during the same month. 
This report when compared with that for May 
shows a moderate falling off in volume; further- 
more, it indicates a continuation of the general 
conditions of the hardwood trade as prevailed at 
the end of the preceding fiscal month. 

Hardwood movements at large, the report points 
out, can be classed as moderate to slow, with in- 
dications of a still further slackening during the 
midsummer months and with opinion somewhat 
divided as to just how much of a revival there 
may be in the fall. The export trade in hardwoods 
has sunk to a practically negligible point. 

The association has arranged to give each of 
its inspectors a vacation of two weeks this sum- 
mer, 

The following changes in the inspection staff 
have occurred: E. M. Downing, deputy inspector 
heretofore stationed at Jackson, Miss., has been 
transferred to Shreveport, La., and should be ad- 
dressed there care of Hotel Tullos; Arch Binning, 
formerly in charge of the Nashville (Tenn.) dis- 
trict has been appointed deputy inspector and as- 
signed to the Knoxville market and George H. 


Werdman has been appointed deputy inspector and 
assigned to the Cincinnati district as an assistant 
to Ed. Horn. 


PLANS TO FINANCE HOME BUILDING 


The Chicago Housing Association, of which Her- 
man H. Hettler, head of the Herman H. Hettler 
Lumber Co., is president, this week announced 
plans for the building in this city of a vast number 
of workmen’s homes, provided they can be prop- 
erly financed. A large bond issue to provide the 
necessary funds is contemplated, and the codpera- 
tion which the scheme obtains from the large busi- 
ness interests of the city will determine the size of 
the project and the rapidity of its completion. 

The association, which is a million dollar cor- 
poration formed a few years ago, has within the 
last couple of years built 175 homes on a site be- 
tween State Street and Indiana Avenue, and north 
of Eighty-ninth Street. These homes are valued 
at about $8,000 each, but sold to workmen at about 
60 percent of this figure on the monthly instal- 
ment plan. The success of this enterprise and the 
great need for hundreds of additional homes for 





workingmen to rescue them from the frightful hous-- 


ing conditions existing in this city furnish basis 
for the new plans to be carried out if financial 
support is forthcoming. Outlining the plan for the 
contemplated bond issue, Mr. Hettler said: 

A large bond issue will be floated, the denomina- 
tion of the bonds to range from $100 to $500. The 
bonds will be backed by first mortgages on the 
homes, and will be offered to working men. As an 
investment they will pay 6 percent interest, and 
they will also entitle the holder to first considera- 
tion in the allotment of homes and may be used by 
him in making payments thereon. Following the 
floating of the bond issue the capital invested in 
the first 175 homes will be withdrawn and used to 
construct another 175 homes. Thereafter addi- 
tional homes will be constructed as rapidly as they 
can be financed. 

At a luncheon held in the Sherman Hotel early 
in the week, attended by 150 of the city’s indus- 
trial leaders, Mr. Hettler and Benjamin J. Rosen- 
thal, another official of the Chicago Housing Asso- 
ciation, who acted as hosts, presented their plans 
and solicited their guests’ codperation in the under- 
taking. Immense interest was displayed, and there 
remains no doubt but that the codperation will be 
promptly forthcoming. 





SPECIALIZES IN SUPPLYING RAILS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 19.—I. H. Cohn, who is 
well known in the iron and steel trade and to lum- 
ber manufacturers, has resumed business under the 
name of the National Steel Rail Co., with headquar- 
ters at 711 Third National Bank Building. He will 
specialize in the purchase and sale of rails, both 
new and relaying, with all accessories; also rails 
for rerolling and remelting purposes and other iron 
and steel products. 





LOOKS FOR HIGHER STUMPAGE 


SpaTrte, WasH., July 17.—With the average 
price of stumpage in the State of Washington 
placed at $2.59 a thousand, and headed for $3 as 
an extreme figure, a statement made in this city 
by Congressman Joseph W. Fordney, of Michigan, 
is significant. He said: 

“Men now living will see the time when stump- 
age in this State will be worth $15 a thousand. 
The outlook reminds me of the time when I worked 
in the woods of Michigan. I was then a young 
man. I recall an opportunity to buy a section of 
timber land there for $2.50 an acre, but I did not 
buy it because I did not have the money. Yet 
before that timber was cut the day came when 
the section was sold for $600,000. At that time 
my wages were $24 a month. We had no strikes. 
There were no bolsheviki; and we were happier 
than we are today. The effort to antagonize capi- 
tal and labor by spreading the doctrine that each 
is an enemy to the other is unsound. The honest 
laborer does not want to strike, or to strike on the 
job; and the righteous employer wants to be kind 
to labor. We have our troubles and perplexities, 
yet I have every confidence in the good judgment 
and ability of the American people to work out a 
proper solution of these matters. I believe, too, 
that America continues to be the land of oppor- 
tunity. In a period only a little longer than 130 
years the United States has accumulated stupen- 
dous wealth ; and in my judgment this nation offers 
the greatest opportunities of any country in the 
world.” 

The well-known chairman of the way and means 
committee delivered the foregoing speech as guest 
of honor at the semi-annual installation of officers 
of the 100 Percent Club of Seattle. During the 
day he had attended a meeting of loggers and 
lumbermen relative to a market extension policy 
for west Coast wood products. Mr. Fordney is 
accompanied on his trip to the Pacific Northwest 
by J. H. Hicks, of St. Johns, Mich., who has 
timber interests in western Washington. 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 








The following are average prices com- 
HARDWOODS piled from reports of actual sales during 
Cincinnati, Ohio, July 19.—The following prices, week ended as shown by dates given. 
Cincinnati base, were realized during the week 
ended July 17. When compared with the fore- 
going report they show ninety-one declines, each 
indicated by a minus sign, averaging $14.50: MICHIGAN H ARDWOODS 
QUARTERED WHITE —_, / / 
4 5/4 6/4 8/4 The following represents the prevailing prices 
eer Se 260— $275- 270— $290- 
“Ha dS Vag alae naan — ha ay ha = f. 4 b. mill covering items sold in the last two 
No. 1 common.... 170- 190- 190- 190- | WeeXs: 
No. 2 common.... 90- 100- 100- 100- No.1 No.2 No. 8 
hen: ee BircH— FAS Selects Com Com. Com, 
QUARTERED RED Oak 4/4 ....$180.00 $165.00 $135.0 00 $ 85.00 $44.00 
BAS ........000- 200-  210- —S 210- 5/4 .... 185.00 170.00 140.00 90.00 ..... 
No. 1 common.... 140— 150- 150- 6/4 190.00 175.00 145.00 95.00 
No. 2 common.... 85 90- 90- iS Rock Euat— 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 8/4 180.00 ...... 150.00 60.00 45.00 
ee ae 180- 190- 190-— 190- | Sort LM— 
Selects ce ecescee 150- 160- 160—- 160- 4/4 150.00 135.00 120.00 70.00 46.00 
No. 1 common.... 125- 130- 130- 135- 5/4 155.00 140.00 125.00 75.00 48.00 
No. 2 common.... 75- 85- 85- 85— 6/4 160.00 145.00 130.00 80.00 48.00 
No. 3 common.... 35- a 40- 40- 8/4 85.00 170.00 145.0 90.00 ae 
Sound wormy .. 8- 90- 90- 90- | 10/4 210.00 195.00 170.00 110.00 
Portan— 12/4 220.00 205.00 180.00 115.00 ..... 
NB orca eed 200-  210- 210- 210- | Sorr MapLe— 
Saps and selects.. 135- 140- 140— 150- 4/4 -. 155.00 145.00 125.00 80.00 . 
No. 1 common.... 10 10- 2160. 72p- 5/4 - 160.00 150.00 1380.00 985.00 
No. 2 common.... [75 80- 80- 85- | Harp MAPLe— 
No. 3 common. 54 58 58 58- 4/4 .... 155.00 145.00 125.00 80.00 42.00 
oe « wae No. a. 5/4 - 160.00 150.00 130.00 85.00 44.00 
AB” Wee ches 60- 6/4 -. 165.00 155.00 135.00 85.00 44.00 
v.. o., a 8/4 -- 190.00 175.00 150.00 wisee  O@e08 
ie 8 Ot ewes 215 10/4 . 200.00 185.00 160.00 Keno Seem 
Basswoop— 12/4 .... 210.00 195.00 170.00 : 
ne 130 140 140 160 | 24/4 ---- 220.00 205.00 175.00 
No. 1 a 05- 110- 110- 110- sil .. 230.00 215.00 180.00 : 
—— io ‘i 4/4 .... 130.00 120.00 105.00 70.00 43.00 
5/4 -- 135.00 125.00 110.00 75.00 45.00 
 * SPREE See ee 150 170 170 175 6/4 - 140.00 130.00 115.00 75.00 45.00 
na . common.... 4 “— = = AsH— 
vo. common.... 
7 8/4 .... 230.00 210.00 170.00 95.00 
Sound wormy .... 65 70 70 ™ | 1074 : 275.00 250.00 200.00 100.00 
WHITE ASH— Basswoop— 
Fg meio mie +. 165- = 200- = =220- 4/4 .... 140.00 125.00 110.00 70.00 46.00 
Ne 2 pons ncn oe a ate a *- Marie FiLoorine Stock— — 
ae 0. 8 
WaLNuT— OTE dais: Sevies eae. Cheeks, tases Re 
on gt panenesae ss 64 sts ee 04 
oO. common.... 
No. 2 common.... 110 125 130 135 WALNUT 
No. 3 common.... 45 —— bei eas 
Hicxory— Chicago, July 21.—The following were the 
mas... 170 175 average prices, Chicago basis, received for 
No. 1 common.... 140 145 walnut during the week ended July 17: 
No. 2 common.... 100: 110 FAS—4/4, 6 to 9%inches, $305.00; 5/4, 6 to 
MarPLe— 9% inches, $313. ses ae 6 to 9% inches, $330.00. 
TASS each sink wi 150 155 160 170 Selects—5/4, $265.00; 6/4, = 8/4, 
No. 1 common.... 115 130 130 145 $290.00 ; 12/4, $312. OOF 16/4, $353.5 
No. 2 common.... 80 85 95 100 g250 25 pI ‘common—4/4, $203. 75; 5/4, $209. 25; 8/4, 
GumM— 
trd. Red FAS... 210 215 220 230 No. 3 common—6/4, $92.50. 
Strid. No. 1 com.. 165 170 175 185 Log Run Flitch—6/4, $215.00; 8/4, $230.00. 
pin Atanas as SEBS APLE FLOO 
ain No. com.. 5 
a 145 M RING 
Sap FAS........ 95 120 120 125 Chicago, July 21.—The following are average 
Sap No.1 com.... 72 90 90 95 prices, carload lots, Chicago basis, were ob- 
Sap No. 2 com.... 50 55 55 55 tained for maple, beech and birch flooring from 
CoTTonwoop— northern mills during week ended July 17. The 
FAs be cel te dats 135 130 130 i” volume of sales is increasing. 
No. common.... x2y,” x1 
No. 2 common.... 65 67 67 14 Clear maple .........<.< 153 40 % ‘ hell site's 57 
Boxboards, a eS eee Se cscs: ‘abonnian 
ae 0 27” knee 155 Factory maple....... Ee execs, - \aearece 
Boxboards, _ pone’ eer rt re oo A OHthI--___—— 
O AD 82" vc0es 138 No. tj OE me Oe IBGNO 8§ Sse 
CyPRESS— Red 5 poy Se beedpeieeae) —<.8is'<iei0 168.75 
Bien kes enews Lad ed af 4 
ee 
RAAT tee 87 100 100 105 CYPRESS 
No. 1 common.... 65 68 68 68 
No. 2 common.... 50 55 55 60 Cincinnati, Ohlo, July 19—The following prices, 
BircH— Cincinnati base, were realized during the week 
ek cian selsan 190- ended July 17: 
No. 1 common.... 160— ° CYPRESS 5/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
No. 2 common.... 100- LS RRs 135 14 147 150 
BEEcH— EE Galea awe sae 120 130 130 135 
A RRS Sere 125- 1380 130 135 MD aes sunece aha’ eg 100 100 105 
No. 1 common.... 90-— 100 100 105 Noe. 1 common....... 65 68 68 68 
No. 2 common... 60- 65 65 65 No. 2 common....... 50 55. 55 60 


Cincinnati, 


Cldar Guartercd: WH1CiC. 0.0 ccvercsew sevceee 
Ae  MRAEEATON DOU 6 6 0's:60.0i0o0eweieic-es Gave 
Select quartered white and red...... ...... 


Clear plain white and red.,........... $183.48 
Select plain white and red........... secees 
EG he Gs ons cn sacvccvewecebibce’ d66a0e 


ME, DB OOO on Rocce seh wéaccceseeess eeseee 


Ohio, July 19.—The following are pveenes prices, carload lots, Cincinnati basis, ob- 
¢ained for oak flooring during the weer eee July 1 


dex2” ky 56x11” 5 x2” 
$279.72 ececee $191.97 
Reale on > Reliieeeay 32 > iatenentens 194.50 
— Ut | a Oo ary oe 
$200.00 188.92 $154.27 144.47 
eee 75.15 135.50 cove 
141.04 76.50 76.50 
67.1 ec ccee eoee 











NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., June 28.—The following are the 
prevailing prices on northern pine: 


Common Boards, Rough 


DNs Me 5G OED viecccccennsseanane $42.00@45.00 
ae oe ianeeneceras 43.00@46.00 
12” CD 00sbo eeupire degweee 44.00@47.00 
10” @ Winer, © 10 20" 6 vccccics 44.00@47.00 
a” & Wider, 6 16 20% .60s0<cce 39.00@42.00 
No. 5, 4” & wider, 6 to 20’......... 29.00@32.00 
Shiplap and D&M 
10, 

8’ 10,12,14’ 16’ 18 & 20’ 

No. 1, 8” .....$76@79 $76 19 $76@79 $82 

9@82 81@8 


. 4 79@8 87 
12” ..... 91@94 91@94 86@89 94 


No. 2, 8” ..... 66@69 68@71 66@69 72 a7 
10” ..... 68@71 70@73 67@70 73@7 
12” ..... 799@82 79@82 74@1717 2@8 

No. 3, 8” 51@54 51@54 51@54 63@56 


coos 51 5 
10” ..... 52@55 52@55 52@55 54@b7 
12” ..... 54@57 54@57 54@57 57@60 


Flooring 
ae A eee $64@67 gi? $74@77 $71@74 
6” 1.2... 66@69 71@74 74@77 T4@77 
MORE Gewese 54@57 59@62 64@67- 61@64 
6” ...... 58@61 61@64 64@67 64@67 
No. 3, 4” ...... 42@45 45@48 49@52 49@52 
6” ...... 46@49 47@50 49@52 49@52 


Fencing, Rough 


No. 4, 4”, 6’ and longer, mixed....$37.00@40.00 
6”, 6’ and longer, mixed.... 40.00@43.00 
No. 1 Piece Stuff, S1S1E 
10 & 12’ 16’ 18 & 20’ 24’ 
SS ere $47@50 $49@52 $50.00@53.00 $52@55 
2x 6” ..... 46@49 47@50  48.50@51.50 51@54 
: Sern 47@50 48@51 49.50@52.50 52@55 
2x10” ..... 51@54 50@53 51.50@54.50 53@56 
DELS” sesicc 53@56 52@55 53.00@56.00 55@58 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Seattle, Wash., July 21.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f. o. b. mill, were reported 
today: 


Pre- 
High Low vailing 
Price Price Price 
Flooring 
ind” No. 2 clear V..G6 sce cus $69.00 7. ras on. 00 
No. 2 & better clear S. G. 59.00 4.00 
1x6” No. 2 & better clear S. G. 57.00 52.00 BF 00 
eS eS rrr GOGO ence eevee 
Stepping 
No. 2 & better clear.... 85.00 80.00 
Finish 
1x8—10” No. 2 & better clear 75.50 
Ceiling 
54x4” No. 2 & better clear... 53.00 48.00 48.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6” No. 2 & better clear.... 56.00 51.00 51.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
BESENO” © WN 5:60i0 6 erase bese 30.50 24.50 28.50 
EE” p sssticee gins eee Gwilee nen 29.00 27.50 29.00 
bd Dimension 
2x4”, 12—14’ No. 1 S&E.... 26.50 24.50 26.50 
Small Timbers 
458" S516! asic cicescurnes 29.50 26.50 27.50 


Centralia, Wash., July 17.—The following prices 
were realized on fir, cedar and hemlock products 
for the week ending July 17: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


No.1 No. 2 No. $ 
olr. CéB C¢B 

MMM fare evaheie a. svecery sdacscs $68.50 $58.00 

BO vac6 60-054 so OTCOO 64.00 58.00 

SEE Oh tas kerry see kews wen ‘ 50 60.00 
| ER rere ae 71.50 60.50 
EE gy DRE enn ae hee neekwes 70.50 60.50 
WE ds hse nes. a cans ¢ Hee 68.50 60.50 

Slash Grain Flooring 

DT agit 1 Ye ga 54.00 61. 

OER OR a acre 57.00 54.00 
EY ina bitin caleiaente KM ncenes 66.50 63.50 
ee 85 ai asu Sig Wie i3) 4:8: ea 9 eka 63.50 60.50 
RAO cpa hseAis Acc eusneees 65.50 62.50 

Vv. G. Stepping S2S or S4S 

pi Migs eR gh Re © a re 80.00 70.00 
GD eS SS ge Pe 82.00 72.00 
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Finish No. 2 Clear and Better S2S or S4S 


BE Cckas sae cbdesk tecasuaus 74.00 68.00 
Se ceneerweeekaenes «4 bn' 75.00 69.00 
a A 2 76.00 70.00 
adh oh vane mesaiatctale sd «aca 8.00 72.00 

1%. 1%x5, Oy. 20 ORE IS. caves 76.00 70.00 
soaavet Wine. oh aera aiaaae @ 46/0 « 5.00 69.00 

2% and 8x4, 8, and 12”....... 77.00 71.00 

Ceiling C&EB or C&EV 
We. FE keds knees swawen 53.00 48.00 
. scacGdesnece ke de ue Uaou 53.50 48.50 
ME cc vacua nce Ties onenas 56.00 1.00 
BAO cccaetevascaceeee seeds 55.00 50.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
BD “wnscniknees cuwewaeswes 51.00 48.00 
sl Sere re ner 53.00 50.00 
SO hicks wate sass udeeeuses 60.00 57.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

No.1 No. 2 

Com Com 

BR <is ce anuhecaweneekwes $28.00 $25.00 
WM in ekeccwewescvaateecune 28.50 25.50 
a A ind Bei iacicwckceeewes 29.50 26.50 
ens wee ane aS e ae 30.00 27.00 
1 m1 xB" Gun ttan Ke OEE ae ovens 31.50 28.50 
Ween <2... ci tet eee run ecnnes 2.00 29.00 
ize” ONE Ne ode de cexecees 31.50 28.50 

Common Dimension S1S1E 12’ 

Se Meso vcwntnewd ences 24.50 21.50 
ME ON Osos. ac cceeeneawar 24.00 21.00 
BEE ‘sGCeccicee wees Cukeaees 25.00 2.00 
BEET Cleave Che Rhee aes 25.50 22.50 
MEE cvrevervesvdduecteweed 28.00 25.00 
SE over cece eemwusaseces 32.00 29.00 
Common Dimension S1S1E . 
BG « ch nwacweecciacnaees 23.50 20.50 
MEE” cevevwencscoansearn 24.50 21.50 
MRE ck a ceecnetecereute 25.50 22.50 
MR sc cucugbewcs ecient 26.50 23.50 
BE. ts kdenwctackscuege 27.50 24.50 
MEG, Risse wnesenacaees 29.50 26.50 

Common Plank and Small Timbers S1S1E 12’ 
Sie, Ge Riche dicescacens 25.00 22.00 
Tees See, SRO ccc vecvcvaus 24.50 21.50 
Co Se. are 25. 22.00 
3x10”, 3x12”, 4x10”, 4x12”.. 26.00 23.00 

Common Timbers Rough 32’ and Under 

Sel. 

Com 

$32.00 

33.00 

34.00 

37.50 

42.00 

35.00 

41.00 

47.00 

53.00 

61.00 





Western Hemlock, Common Boards sis 





No.1 No. 2 
C Com. 
BE cept niawes cereus ckeas $29.00 $26.00 
Pr uepieldcws «deine vacinee ae 29.50 26.50 
PRG GE EO cc éucecancqieas 30.50 27.50 
awientedeuuesee kaw as 8.00 
Red Cedar Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x4” 28.00 25.00 
25.50 
26.50 
27.00 
r Sq. Per M 
4 $ 3.50 
5 4.40 
COG GERER. 6 icc ccccetscwes 1.85 2.10 
COMMON CIOGUD ce 6cesc Ktaceuce 2.85 3.25 
Lath 
WOE: Seduce encwacwscaunucarens $ 5.00 


Shingle cedar 
Hemlock 
Fir: 





18. 
No. 1, $38; No. 2, $27; No. 3, $18. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, July 21—The following are f. o. b. 
Chicago prices on the western and Idaho white 
pines, fir and larch products: 





No.1 No.2 No.8 
ix 4, 10, 12,14, 18 & 20’. ..... $ 60.00 $ 45.00 
wera haseawaale« - 62.00 46.00 
is, be 12, 14, 18 & 20’ 61.00 48.50 
Maticeeenueet 63.00 50.50 
ix &, % to 20’. 61.50 49.50 
1x10”; 10 to 20’. 62.00 49.50 
1x12”, 10 and 20’. 7.00 61.00 
12 and 18’. 66.00 51.00 
cages eucesadea 63.00 50.00 

IDAHO WHITE PINE— 
1x 4”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20’.$ 82.50 68.50 49.75 
i tdwarenes bane’ 84.50 70.50 651.75 
iz 6”, 10, 12, 14,18 & "80°2 83:50 69.50 52.75 
Nesmeacee sonia 85.50 72.50 55.75 
Po Se GO 83.50 69.50 55.25 
ier BSS a 91.50 72.50 655.75 
1x12”’ 10 and 20’........ 95.50 77.50 657.75 
Ce SC ere 95.00 72.50 56.75 





Selects 
WESTERN WHITE PINE— 

Bédbetter “«@Q “f—)” 
i 4, 6 & 8”, 10’ & lgr...$ 95.50 $ 90.50 $ 84.50 
IQS oedecs ich vere ees, 99.50 94.50 88.50 
ixi2” FG SE Ee Oe are 105.50 100.50 93.50 
IRIS? ONE WIKGR << coscvscs 110.50 105.50 98.50 

5/4 & om I & war. 
. 2 See 105.75 100.75 93.75 
g/4xa” a wider ae 107.75 102.75 95.75 

IpaAHO WHITE PINE— 
1x 4, 6 & 8”, 10’ & Igr... 107.75 95.75 85.75 
EMRE évadcncsdeveccsevues 13.75 100.75 989.75 
DME” .Sctucusageciascgnwes 121.75 109.75 94.75 
1x13” and | ee 127.75 115.75 102.75 

56/4 & ar = wdr 
a rere 126.50 112.00 96.50 
8/4x4” and wider Racesenee 128.50 114.00 98.50 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Jacksonville, Fla., 


July 19.—Following is a 


recapitulation of prices received by planing mills 









in this territory during the two weeks beginning 
July 5 and ended July 17: 
Week Week 
Ended Ended 
July 17 July 10 
Flooring 
Sa ee. nn cho neeceaas $ 65.79 $ 64.11 
No. 1 common. waa) ee 56.65 
Do 2 common. 31.46 32.58 
No. 3 and cull 20.85 24.00 
5/4x3 B&better sap rift.. wens 120.00 
DORE ccccscc ea 85.00 adee 
No. 1 common... ces T8OO 
No. 2 common.......... aes 
1x3 B&better sap rift....... 115.00 
No. 2 common sap rift... 60.00 
B&better sap flat...... 75.00 
gg ig TS ccccces 72.21 
No. 1 common flat. 60.00 
No. 2 common heart. 40.00 
No. 2 common flat.. 33.24 
No. 3 and cull...... 23.00 
1x6 No. 1 common.. enon 
No. 2 common. 30.77 
No. 3 and cull... aaah 
Ceiling 
5/8x3 No. 1 common.......... 50.00 wdtus 
Oe x eee 28.00 eases 
Iz@ No. 2 COMMMEOM. 6. ccccees tas 38.00 
Izé No. 2 COMMOB..ccccccce 72.50 68.00 
Pete CUNO S cccciecens 33.64 32.67 
9/16x3¥% ——— wetudkeae eeu 60.63 55.00 
Ko. CC re 52.67 56.00 
er 29.90 26.24 
T/10x3% “abetter eameeuckaaen 48.75 54.50 
No. CA etaw es oe 41.46 45.00 
No. 3 CHR c nc cecees 22.48 21.20 
No. 3 common.......... 2.00 ard 
Partition 
BEG: BONO: cv cccccctcscccs 71.00 65.00 
Siding 
1x6 B&better novelty ....... 60.00 56.30 
No. 1 common novelty... 0.00 
No. 2 common novelty... 33.90 38. 06 
1x8 No. 2 common novelty.. sin 


B&better bevel 


No. 1 common bevel... 








No. 2 common bevel ‘i otaee 
144x6 B&better square edge.. 46.93 45.00 
No. 1 common square edge 40.47 44.33 

No. 2 common square edge 19.53 18.84 


Roofers 
1x6 No. 2 common.......... 34.61 36.50 
“NO. S COMMOM...cecccce 22.00 << 
Boards 
Bédbetter— 
ES Ge: SED vith ecewnsce cco 72.67 74.50 
BO EEE (Ckweeecccccecence 70.12 70.59 
DERI NE GGétcaecceee weds 70.93 74.50 
SR UNE Wh a6 raed bes enicn 74.17 74.50 
DORI cnbenieceeusanes 76.92 86.42 
poe OR! Cre 73.50 90.00 
oo ee a ere neues 73.00 
4/4x 6 & up, rough........... 70.00 dé ddkeca 
OiGn GS cacatacadcecanae asaee 74.50 
5/4x Oe errr eave 74.50 
5/4x 6 to Bie TOME 6 66 cccccees 74.50 74.00 








Week Week 
Ended Ended 
No. 1 common— July 17 July 10 
p> ee NR er 65. aised 
i Sh See 66.43 .00 
1x 6, De dnad<aamadne chs 64.36 55.84 
poe eS Se eee 59.00 59.25 
Da 4 andascsncumekas 70.00 61.40 
1x12, ¢7 ba dbins tendweaas 5.00 67.00 
ey ES ears 70.00 7.00 
i. £2 eer 60.00 65.00 
5/4x 5, Di bvcdiueaehtedede< 60.00 65.00 
5/4x 6, nan ceva dtve datdesaes 60.00 65.00 
CPS! ee 70.00 80.00 
4/4 6 be f, 60 percent B&B, 
heeitisuandecawne 60.00 
5/4x 6 to 12, 60 percent B&B, 
tikacaedeadceaens 60.00 
6/4x 6. to. 12, 60 percent B&B, 
Ds acetate a Ware anaas 60.00 
8/4x 6 y 12, 60 percent B&B, 
WOME eo sien cd ceaeeuaau ga 60.00 
No. 2 common— 
Bey RE Sect edavedowacaee 39.00 44:00 
Se a Ee bdadsevanenwen eouns 44.00 
po SO aS eee 35.00 oeea 
(2 2 Se Ee re 35.21 aaka 
3 A ae ee 32.37 33.24 
DOs Re awd a cece avons anne 40.00 
BO EIR a ao hccquddacenes 33.00 Seen 
1x1 SEP Radarwda ay wae warae 33.00 oon 
Es 4 @ Gy POR. ccc cc cess 25.60 site 
1x5 & up. Bea e «cc nccenes 4.92 35.50 
Pio. ee eee 6.00 oeen 
DPRRE RUE hadccedeacecaucaas 38.00 . 
Other grades— 
1x8 No. 3 common shiplap.. ian 26.00 
1x6 & up No. 3 & cull, S2S.. 27.00 acegs 
Be ee Ee a eer eaed 50.00 
Shingles 
re ee 5.80 6.00 
Se SO eee 2.40 Chery 
4956 ND Wik ns ecccces 2.50 
5x18 Heart cypress ........ 10.00 
Prime cypress ........ 6.67 
ING Dl CO oc ccass. 6.75 
Lath 
4° No. 1 standard, K. D........ 6.00 6.50 
4’ No. 1 Standard, A. D... es 6.00 5.95 
4’ No. 1 Standard, green.. 5.06 peeak 





The following summary depicts the price 
movement at the southern pine mill and dis- 
tributing centers named in the subsequent price 
reports, on which these averages are based: 

No. of Average No. of Average 
Ad- Ad- De- De- 
vances vance clines cline 


Hattiesburg, Miss... 44 $3.77 40 $3.92 
Alexandria, La..... 21 2.67 55 3.83 
Kansas City, Mo... 29 2.91 15 2.94 


The following are the average prices taken 
from sales reported on the dates indicated in the 
sections named. A plus mark (+) following the 
quotation indicates an advance over the price 
given in the foregoing report and a minus mark 
(-) denotes a decline. 


Hatties- Aler- Kansas 

burg, andria, City, 

Miss. La. Mo. 
July1? July 17 July 17 

Miri, . 

1x3” EG aaa. «. —— bo 113.63— 106.17— 
FG Babetter ""G1.78+ 

Ne * 35.61 

Em” TG A. cccccctce BURG cccces  stcusx 
94.45- 

"75.00 
FG Babetter * 64.53- 
67.58— 
60.37+ 
55.00+ 
"'36.59+ 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., July 17.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. 














Norfolk: 
Cull and 
EpecE RovucH— No. 2 & better No. 3 Bor red heart 
SP Ceci kCaesnrsanesiecunenen $ 92.00@ 95.00 $70.00@72.00 $42.50 @43.50 $39.00 @40.00 
ee Wavcededesdacbanddedtedvas 98.00@101.00 75.00 @77.00 43.50 @44.50 “© head 
Me Cac. 6 cet qeuteseradianenes 100.00 @103.00 77.00@79.00 44.00 @ 45.00 
RE Vcc Gdh ts eivedeseceveuneas 104.00 @107.00 yO a eee 
Roveu 4/4— 

Me gbheusdesnes edd weeenveenas 98.00@101.00 76.00 @78.00 44.50@45.50 41.00@42.00 
Be <ctdethecbiadisebeks ounces 99.00@102.00 78.00 @80.00 45.50 @46.50 42.00 @ 43.00 
BE 666640 seu e Ceedwackeanes se 104.00 @107.00 82.00 @84.00 46.50 @47.50 43.00 @ 44.00 

BaRK STRIPS, ea E GME Beevtccecs $76.00@78.00 Bark Strip PARTITION, Nos. 1 and 2. ey —< 88.00 
Makin Gi Rate 33.00@34.00 CuLL RED WM <3. Ua sasenaneees 27.00 
No. 2 & better 
pe DS eee $ 7.00 ‘2 50 Roorgers, 6”...$45.00@46.00 D48S, 6”...........-. $111.00 
> eer rer 4.00 50 8”... 45.50@46.50 Prnctewesreece 112.00 
io, | Ne rr . 41.00 45. 00 10”... 46.50@47.59 Widciwesddves 113.00 
Rs BK eee cccens 32.00 @36.00 12”... 47.50@48.50 TE Wasudeaecinea 115.00 
Finished Widths 0. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 
FLOORING, 3$#x2%4 and 38” rift.......ccccccccees $126. MEISE SOD . nvcckaueesss <ptesadonmee 
ee SE OE co wk ec ccsctcentbbcccteses 96.00@ 98.00 $80.00 @ 85.00 $51. << ro 
Se eae ee ee ee re ee 62.00@ 64.00 52.00@54.00 . 00@30. 

AGG CUCEGRD EV COUR KeN meewene enue 63.50@ 65.50 54.00@56.00 34.00@36. 00 

PRRIIUION, | Bn ods 066. c6 BORN cee eee eewadeceses 97.00@ 99.00 81.00 @86.00 52.00 @54.00 
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PLAN IDEAS THAT SELL HOUSEBILLS 


Sell more homes complete and increase your profits by influ- 


encing tastes for better homes in your community. Our 1920 
ART PLAN BOOKS are ‘‘standard equipment’’ in the service 
departments of thousands of modern yards. ‘‘Modern Bunga- 
lows’’ contain 50 splendid examples of large and small bunga- 
lows of unique and artistic design. ‘‘Modern Homes” is a 
book of larger residences of distinction and beauty; all proved 
practical, suited to any climate; either book postpaid $1 or 
both for $1.50. S 
America. Blue P any home supplied at small cost. 
AURBLIUS-SWANSON CO. INC., Building Department, 1010 
First National Bank Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 





x4" eer 





Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 











PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 





We Cater to 


Eastern Buyers 


who demand uniform quality and 
millwork on all orders for 


Fir, Spruce, Noble Fir 


and 
West Coast Products 


We are wholesalers and direct 
mill representatives for 500,000 
feet of lumber daily. 


Gerlinger-Anderson Co. 


506 Gerlinger Portland, Ore. 











Building, 
Louis Gerlinger, Jr. .H.J.Anderson Ge0eo.T. Gerlinger 


STRAIGHT CARLOADS 


(All Kiln-dried — Dandy Stock) 








1” Spruce Shop Common 
1” Spruce Finish 
1” Spruce Box. 


1x4 V.G. Fir Flooring 
1x4 F. G. Fir Flooring 
1x4 Fir Ceiling 

1x6 Fir Drop Siding. 


Buehner Lumber Co. 
1508-9-10 Yeon Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 








Mills at 
North Bend, Oregon 
Fir and 


Cedar IP TILING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton &Wigsins Company 
910.911 Yeon Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE. 











Hatties- 
burg, 
Miss. 
ix6” No: 1, CM... 50.50 
DIO. 2). aes 31.75- 
vo. 3, C.M 28.75 








3 
5gx4” better R 
No. 2 
me. B veces 
4x4” B&better an 
eS + agence 6.7 
peace ste 56.00— 
No. 2 See tere ele tunis 35.75+ 
a locbvcteterecery 15.50 
1x6” Babetter ccicuihiere pReAaet eos 
Bevel Siding 
5x6” ee Serene 54. 


49.25 


Aleg- 
andria, 
La. 


1x4 or 6” sage ga 60.66+ 
bi ieyeterate 59.00+ 57.89+ 
7 5 Sieconeieie 36.00+  33.82+ 
WORD: gw arcws MOOT 960006 
Finish 
Bédbetter Rough 
RE esishga Rinne 96-56 Se Soe 
BT wear asciiecp seis oon 6's J ier 
Rs 5 and Lae Crs 
LT | ll Se Oe eee BieO . .<:405% 
iyx4 BRE 96 Sain oe <> 71.75-— 81.00+ 
2% and 2x4 to.12”... BOOO 3 ..206s 
Bédbetter Surfaced 
SE. CO Fe se we eew us TAO scgens 
Oe susan ieth Stone ALS 74.25-— 77.11- 
eae 84.00—  78.00- 
ES eI ee oe 82.00+ 77.32- 
oe Oe 10" 5 <6 sens 7.00- 82.53 
3 i 89.00—  81.04— 
Tix ito Be ék:s sss: erase 97.75+ 
Pe Seo wes nce eu BOItO™ ssveve 
B= asin cahnciinite-e eases BOO abe ess 
B/4x5” Ae. | dearer NOR TOT: -sSclees 
BEERS. 9556 6h aes as SAGIDOE vsc0 5 
1% — , to 12”... 85.00- 95.00 
A eS ean 95.00- 
6/4 4 8/426" Scerbeiers UD See 
6/4 & S/4x8" 2.000% i as 
6/4 « 6/455" & 10”... GBT— .ocses 
Cree 6/851 e" ons: BE.00H oinsaiey 
mi . Burfaced— 
1x6” ee ee ee a 
SED Me OP oboe Fc ee wae’ 75.00 
Casing and Base 
Bébetter— 
Ee ee BOO awices 
BL IP ig oie arene wracs SEO sss is 
Jambs 
Bédbetter— 


Oe Oo isos Siw ee ac oes 


Fencing, S1S 


No.1, ix4”, mixed 1¢ta........:0.« 
LR | a aes eae 
ge |) 

No. 2 —— lengths) — 








Kansas 
City, 
Mo. 


ee eees 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


ee eeee 
see eee 





bb Lae babs 25 aca 
No. 3 = lengths) — 
cdl ave tent Cisen (eee lena 24.00- 
1x6” culeietivie eS pues 26.47+ 
Boards, —. a. S2S 
No: 1, 226: te 33.05 CEASE c.ccs 
1x8”, = aMGAB! 2 cick 6.00 
Other Igts.. 52.25+ 47.08+ 
1x10”, Ba QnA 76". GOO. iscdcs 
Other lgts. 52.50 46.32- 
1x12”, 14 and 16’....... 52.05- 
Other Igts. 51.50+  54.02- 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’ )— 
15500 22". sss Seer 6 esas 
1x8” 81.22 
1x10” 32.87+ 
axi2” 35.96+ 
No. 3 (all lengths) — 
PERO: BE vik ocst GEEOe cstnes 
1x8” 28.38+ 
BEND. oly bieke:b 6 occ) SEP. ecaeca%s 
ixi2” 27.50+ 
No. 4, ~ widths and 
lengt PERS ie AP BO = esiarstice 
Shiplap 
Noy 3, 2589244 @ 36" 5636... 45.50 
Other Agts. so. s's 45.66 
ral MIG. IGS ...«:6.6 45.00 
No. 2 pi, 0 20’)— 
SS ee ee 37.25+ 32.69 
Se ee 31.27- 
No. 3 — lengths) —- 
EI e 30.00 25.75 
Taio” seein ee 31.004+  25.50- 
Dimension, S1S1E 
No. 1 
i ee hs sheets rece 38.22+ 
BE i oi: tious se 36.504  35.02- 
PAD pic lsa'y ares votemeetaus 36.10- 
18 & 20’ 36.75+  38.00+ 
10’ to 20’ CeLOOT: 0500.0) 
ak 6.10” Sowa wwws 3.254 35.22+ 
eR oa sorGuaiSrorekd 32.75+ 2.59— 
BOB a lacy asc ec 32.50+. 31.83- 
& 20’ 33.25+ 35.50— 
18’ to 20’ OS re 
oe ae | An ame 4.50- 35.50— 
Se, semeanas 33.75+  32.50- 
2D” nsseG te 3.50+  33.68- 


eee eee 


eee eee 


ee eeee 


eee eee 


ee eeee 


Hatties- Alea- Kansas 
burg, andria, City, 
Miss. '. 0. 
1 20’ 34.50— 32.31— ...... 
0’ to 20 Cte: tiem “sane 
RAG 5 BO. 65 oc ees 6.5 33.40—  37.62+ 
a e 35.00+ 34.56- 33.48- 
Be dhe cays 5.25- 33.438- 37.13- 
18 & 20’ 36.50— 387.50-— 38.504 
SEER, 20 eet v eke ieee 32.75- 
| SSSA 35.75 35.67—- 38.06+ 
Pe ant a eg 6 37.00 87.06— _ 41.67+ 
~—" 18 & 20’ 38.00 40.50+ 41,224 
0. 2— 
BES", 20 seeasees 81.75+  32.72-— 32.80- 
ee | Shep ecpraeos 1.50 31.01— —_ 35.75+ 
Me iss 6 oie 31.00— 32.17-— 37.00+ 
18 ee .00 33.75-— 37.00. 
10’ to 20’ Oe istese <uugews 
me OP, TO oc ckces BEDOF .o.c0:00:0 30.00+ 
Me! Cbeebies 80.50— 30.00— 31.00+ 
BOS sigtaie we ote 2.75- 30.25- 33.73+ 
18 ee 38.50+ 31.20— 34.00+ 
10’ to 20’ BOG? sauces. os 000 
BRO 5 wee kare weane 36.00 >) Se 
| ee 31.00 BOAG— cv dcscc 
| er 33.50 29.98— 34.00 
8 & 20’ 36.00 BOBO= 4. cca 
10’ to 20’ BOM ceca: ae ders 
DEIO",. 10° ~cescedes 85.25—- 26.75— ...... 
Oe eaters yes 84.50— 26.75- 32.00+ 
Ce vialetta ale © 35.75 32.96—  33.50- 
& 20’ 85.25— 32.25— ...... 
0’ to 20’ UME. vauicna | scans 
BE 6 Oy 56 6 60.8098 27.50-— 38.75 
BeWoie eines. 608 34.75 27.50-— 38.75+ 
Rabe. 669 o.0-% 37.50 30.00—- 38.55 
SOND <a stk 5) teers We kscacs 
tO. Se tries 0 27.75 rs 
ier. Ge Clea, 8S egeies 
D546 eo” ow. ces os 21.00 20.20- 
Longleaf Timbers 
No. 1 Sq. E&S S48, 20’ 
and under— 
eer Se Savees. -seeees 
Mt aweheesne < ME Nvceet cancer 
BE ues adn creas MOE: ceeee Rdinese 
Shortleaf Timbers 
No. 1 rough, 20’ & un- 
der— 

Mee WGbls epee SR ae ese ey ee 
MO a arene wiccemiale ne Se  Nesccca” lceenes 
Plaster Pe 
a NS Sata, amarante i arc 
tO Ds Sey Sos sc as as £68- GIS  kccus 
Byrkit Lath 
BENICG heigicisceetevebnie. <tvewes 27.81- 
SM BO cele a iarectsene es eae Tavern ak & 32.00+ 


Car Material 
(All 1x4 and 6” — 


B&better, 9 and 18’, EN. “gehaee -—scek vars 

NO. 4d, 9 and 18" )....6% Ee uaholas . “aceite 

No. 2) random peecnewote Be Weise Swe es 
Car fae _— 

S4S, Sq.E&S, 8”, 37’. EES Ce tecacs | <cevgusiate 

Up to 9”, 34 to 36’. 53. 50 Weece «Sees 
Car eee 

8” & under, 20’ Gund. 47.26 ..cess cevces 


Longleaf Paving Block Stock 
No. 1 Sq.E&S........ 42.50 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 45 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, July 21.—The northern pine market 
has shown no appreciable change during the 
last week. Demand continues slow, altho ample 
to cover the small stocks available at the mills, 
and prices are unchanged and firm. Prospects 
in the northern pine territory are for large crops 
this season, and if these do not fail the manu- 
facturers count on a very prosperous country 
trade this fall, the only unfavorable feature be- 
ing the shortage of stocks, which is sure to make 
itself acutely felt when the demand revives. 
The mills still have orders on their books, and 
their shipments will be so heavy for some time 
yet as to preclude the possibility of accumulat- 
ing even fair stocks for the fall trade. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 19.—Mills in this ter- 
ritory note an increased demand from eastern 
buyers and there is a heavier movement of stock 
to the East. The car situation seems to have 
improved and the movement of stock is on the 
increase. It is true that retail trade is slack, 
but lumber for other uses is in greater demand 
than ever. Prices are firm but still subject to 
quite a spread. 


New York, July 20.—While the demand is only 
fair, prices are satisfactory. The tendency is 
to hold off now except on urgent business, but 
all orders placed are ordered filled immediately, 
putting the general market in good shape. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 19.—Dealers 
express themselves as satisfied with the prevail- 
ing volume of trade, which, while not extensive, 
is fully up to expectations for the midsummer 
season. *Prices are holding firm. With supplies 


none too plentiful in the hands of the whole- 
salers and indications pointing to a limited stock 
at the close of navigation, dealers believe that 
existing quotations are bound to continue. 
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Buffalo, N. Y., July 21.—The white pine mar- 
ket continues to show strength, because of the 
shortage of stocks existing everywhere. Whole- 
salers who have canvassed the situation in 
northern Ontario personally say that the pro- 
duction is much below normal. They found the 
mills holding what little lumber they have at 
very stiff prices. Good lumber is practically off 
the market. While the demand is not heavy, 
the trade finds it difficult to keep even with 


ore EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, July 20.—While prices lack uni- 
formity the reduction in spruce is considerably 
less marked than in other lines and the position 
of spruce is unique in that it suffers less from 
the poor building demand than any other wood. 
Pulp requirements are heavy and this consider- 
ably reduces the supply of lumber that would 
ordinarily be pushed on the market. 


Boston, Mass., July 21.—Trade in dimension 
is dull with most dealers. The price for base 
continues $60 but sales are made at concessions 
running down to $58 and even below. The ran- 
dom market continues quiet; prices are 2 x 3 to 
2x 7, $47 to $49; 2 x 8, $52 to $53; 2 x 10, $56 to 
$58; 2 x 12, $57 to $59. The board market re- 
mains quiet. Matched are selling at $58 to $60 
and covering at $48 to $52. The roofer market 
has strengthened a little, and this strengthening 
has kept the board from weakening. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 19.—There is renewed 
activity in wholesale trade in posts, due ap- 
parently to a desire of the dealers to get ship- 
ments made before the advance in freight rates 
and in time to get deliveries for their fall trade. 
There has been a good summer trade and retail 
yards in many cases have to replenish stocks 
early. Pole business continues fairly good with 
very little change in the situation. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, July 21.—The hardwood trade in the 
Chicago territory remains very quiet. The 
furniture and other large consumers, altho their 
stocks are by no means large, refuse to purchase 
at this time, apparently in the expectation of 
hardwood prices showing further recessions in 
the near future. But the distributers see in this 
holding off policy the defeat of the buyers’ own 
ends, inasmuch as their supplies are uniformly 
low and when they finally come on the market 
they will thru necessity come all at once, which 
most certainly would serve to boost the market 
considerably higher than it now is. The mills 
have accumulated some stocks during the recent 
lull, but they are by no means extensive, and it 
would not require much of a buying movement 
to clean up the market. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 19.—Movement of 
hardwood stock is light, tho the general market 
situation seems favorable. Many large factory 
buyers have stopped until they get cars to move 
their products, and the railroad situation seems 
to be the one great problem for the trade. There 
is less call for hardwood for flooring and finish 
in building, but otherwise it is a question of 
transportation. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 20.—The ordinary run 
of hardwood is showing a weakness as to prices, 
tho most of the finer grades are reported so 
scarce that price concessions can not be looked 
for until something like normal conditions re- 
turn at the mills and in transportation. Gum 
prices show something of a change downward 
nearly every week and red and white oak prices 
also incline to somewhat chronic weakness, Oak 
and maple flooring demand is rather light and 
prices are not so firm. Ash, poplar and hickory 
show more stability and remain generally firm. 
Price lists continue to show considerable varia- 
tions in prices, however, and for that reason 
buyers are showing a tendency to step aside and 
wait for the market to get a little more uni- 
formity before placing orders. 


St. Louls, Mo., July 20.—The hardwood market 
is rather unsatisfactory. Some inquiries are 
being received, but most of them do not appear 
to be genuine, some consumers and wholesalers 
being inclined to take this means of sounding 
out the market. There is a wide variance in 
offers of manufacturers, but low prices are not 
tempting any buyers. There is a little activity 
in No. 2 common gum, a demand that is coming 
from box manufacturers. 


Alexandria, La., July 19.—A decided strength- 
ening is noted in the hardwood market. The de- 
mand could almost be considered brisk in com- 
parison with the last six weeks. Furniture and 
automobile manufacturers are the heaviest buy- 


ers, altho the retail yards and shops in the East 
are well in the market. The furniture buyers, 
while taking up a great deal of the stock, are 
buying for their immediate needs only. No ma- 
terial increases in prices have been made, but 
the tendency is decidedly upward. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 21.—The hardwood market 
is showing some quiet, largely because of the 
transportation difficulties, and it continues al- 
most impossible to make shipments to many 
points. No immediate relief appears to be in 
sight. 


New York, July 20.—The embargo situation is 
a little easier, but there is less snap to buying 
than for some time. Buyers are more concerned 
about getting the supplies than they are about 
bargaining for a little lower price. Factory man- 
agers report little difficulty in getting prices 
commensurate with what they have to pay for 
lumber, and as long as this condition continues 
there will be little hesitancy in ordering in the 
face of the limited supply. 


Boston, Mass., July 21.—The hardwood demand 
is light, orders being of small size to fill absolute 
needs only. The market may be described as 
fairly firm, but concessions are made now and 
then. Prices current are: Quartered white oak, 
inch, $285 to $290; plain oak, $205 to $210; ash, 
$190 to $200; basswood, $155 to $170; beech, $145 
to $150; red birch, $200 to $205; birch, sap, $180 
to $190; maple, $155 to $165. 


Columbus, Ohio, July 19.—More strength in 
the hardwood trade is apparent, altho there is 
still some weakness shown. Irregularity in 
prices is reported from some sections and the 
market lacks stability. Buying on the part of 
both retailers and factories is limited strictly to 
present needs. Buyers are holding off. Retail 
stocks are only fair. Factories making boxes, 
automobiles and millwork are the best custom- 
ers. Little buying is done by furniture. fac- 
tories. Dry stocks are gradually accumulating 
in the hands of mills. Embargoes still prevent 
shipments into certain sections. Building op- 
erations are rather quiet because of the con- 
tinued tight money market. Prices are holding 
rather firm at the levels which have maintained 
for the last week. Quartered oak at the Ohio 
River sells at $265 for firsts and seconds, $200 
for No. 1 common and $130 for No. 2 common. 
Plain oak prices are: Firsts and seconds, $185; 
No. 1 common, $140; No. 2 common, $90 and No. 
3 common, $44. Poplar is quiet and the same is 
true of chestnut, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, July 19.—There has been 
some improvement shown in the hardwood mar- 
ket, but business can not yet be called active. 
Transportation conditions are better but still 
leave much to be desired. The price situation 
is well in hand and most dealers are holding 
their ground, but concessions, usually in lower 
grades, are to be had. The general process of 
readjustment continues. In quartered white 
oaks the declines range from $5 to $30 with the 
general average $10 to $15 lower. In quartered 
red oaks the range of decline is the same as in 
the white, tho the average decline is somewhat 
larger. In poplar the declines are $5 to $10 in 
most grades and sizes, tho in the lower values 
prices are holding well. In basswood there were 
declines in the No. 1 and No. 2 common but the 
FAS were unaffected. Prices reported for chest- 
nuts, walnuts, hickory, maple, gum and cotton- 
woods indicate that no concessions are being 
made in these woods, 





Baltimore, Md., July 19.—Very decided quiet 
prevails in the hardwood trade, with some of 
the mills curtailing their output and others per- 
haps shut down. It looks very much as if the 
bottom of the decline has been reached. Neither 
producers nor wholesalers are attempting 
to force business. Shipments are still very much 
interfered with by the inability of the railroads 
to handle traffic, which works against the for- 
warding of products from the factories. Some 
further reduction in the stocks held abroad is 


noted, 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, July 21.—There has been no report- 
able change in the hemlock market. The mills, 
finding the market rather unreceptive on account 
of the low prices prevailing on southern and 
western woods, have accumulated some stock, 
but feel that with brisker business this fall and 
higher prices on the competing woods which 
seem sure to come these stocks will be easily 
disposed of, and hence they are not inclined to 
make concessions beyond a point where busi- 
ness would be unprofitable, 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 21.—The hemlock demand 
is not as active as it usually is at this time; and 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 








We now have a com- 
bined capacity of 


300,000 Ft. Daily 


Our new mill at Thorn- 
burg, on Southern Pacific 


is running full time, 


Allen-Murphy Lumber Co. 


(Successors to O. R. Menefee Co.) 
1400 Yeon Bldg., 
Portland, Ore., U. Ss. A. 


W. C. Ashenfelter, Philadelphia, Pa- 
Eastern H. Wachsmuth, St. Louis, Mo. 
Representatives Frederick McNamara, Denver, Colo. 
J. W. Blakey, Dallas, Texas. 


Mills at: 

Deer Island, Ore. 
Thornburg, Ore. 
Yacolt, Wash. 








Spruce 


Our Westlake mill is cutting exclusively 
on the high grade Sitka spruce timber, 
found in the widely famous territory, tri- 
butary to Coos Bay, Oregon, We'll be 
glad to know your requirements on 


Fir, Cedar and Hemlock 
also : ‘Service First 4 


Write or wire for quotations. 


H.P.Dutton LumberCo. 


Lumbermen’s Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON 








-FOR QUICK SALE 


4 cars 3-8 x 2--1-2 net SIS2E Fir Batts 
5 million 1--1-2 - 4’ Fir Lath 





Sullivan Lumber Co.,*7orinno one” 








ft ir, Spruce, Western Pine 
and Hemlock Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Eastern Yard and Factory Trade Solicited 


KALVELAGE LUMBER CO. 








| Lumbermen’s Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 











We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 
All orders given quick dispatch 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries 
niet 


FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 
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CALIFORNIA 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


REDWOOD 


“Raa 
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ALBION LUMBER CO. 


Mills, Yards and General Offices: Albion, California 








THEODORE LERCH, Sales Mér., Hobart Bldg. San Francisco 


MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Bullding 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PINE 
REDWOOD 












Factory and Pattern Stock 





ALL KINDS OF 
REDWOOD LUMBER 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 
LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











: 
Chvins a | 


yer it. Galifornia 
3-4 and 8-4 i i. 
xewavtr VW hitePine 


Macomber Savidge Lumber Go. 








Hobart Bld¢g., San Francisco, Calif. 


4 Redwood 


= 
will save you money and enhance the 
value of your factory products. For color, 
grain and easy-working qualities it is 
unexcelled. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you 
The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHIC AGO New York, 


Exchange 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 


- 























EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 


Do you want employees, employment, mechanics, sales- 
men, lumber or shingles, lumber yard, factory or busi- 
ness opportunity; timber or timberlands, rails, cars, lo- 


comotives, hoisting machinery, etc.; engines, boilers, 
pumps, belting, piping or anything used in lumber or 
allied industry? You can get what you want or sell 


what you do not want by advertising in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., 


Chicago, Ill. 


building is not as active as a few weeks ago. 
Builders find the banks disinclined to make loans 
freely, so they are waiting until money condi- 
tions are more favorable. Stocks are not heavy 
here, but the western mills now have larger 
supplies to offer and are not holding prices quite 
as stiff as a short time ago. 


Boston, Mass., July 21.—The hemlock market 
is not over firm. While eastern clipped boards, 
10 to 16 feet, are nominally quoted everywhere at 
$50, there have been a few quiet offerings at 
$48. This is all the more remarkable as random 
hemlock boards are being generally offered at 
$47, tho it is true some may be bought at a 
little less. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 19.—Buying is 
comparatively light but dealers consider indica- 
tions favorable for a strengthening of demand 
with the approach of fall. Inquiries are on the 
increase, while the increasing quotations on 
competitive woods and a lack of their supply to 
meet heavy demands are expected to divert at- 
tention to hemlock. Yards are not stocking up 
heavily. Some mills have resumed operations 
but the new cut will not be available for use 
until fall. The mills are holding prices firmly 
to the list and no weakness is expected by 
dealers. 


New York, July 20.—Stock is reported in a 
little better supply, but the retailers purchase 
sparingly altho there is a little better volume 
of increase from some suburban sources. Prices 
are steady with little inclination on the part of 
mills to offer their stocks at reductions. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 19.—Trade is somewhat 
dull, but inquiries indicate an increase of fair 
proportions in orders. The railroad situation is 
still the dominant factor in the market. The 
trade in general is sitting tight and looking to- 
ward the immediate future with considerable 
optimism. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, July 21.—Tho reports from the west 
Coast indicate a material strengthening of the 
Douglas fir market during the last two or three 
weeks, no pronounced development of that sort 
is discernible in this territory. There has been 
some increase in business, but withal it remains 
slow. However, inquiries from the country 
trade are more numerous than a few weeks ago, 
which indicates that the retail trade is begin- 
ning to figure on supplies for this fall. Prices 
are steady on the higher levels established a 
week or two ago. : 


Seattle, Wash., July 17.—Gradual resumption 
of the fir mills is the rule, with indications that 
practically all plants will be in operation by the 
third week in July. It is expected that after 
that time there will be no further curtailment. 
Labor is plentiful. The market is steady to firm, 
in view of transportation difficulties. Buying 
is at the minimum. 


Portland, Ore., July 17.—The fir market is 
showing considerable improvement and it is ex- 
pected by everybody in the business that there 
will be a rush of orders soon, for two reasons: 
first, stocks are low in the East and, second, 
that buyers are beginning to realize the strong 
probability of a rate advance. The Southern 
Pacific Railroad is said to have promised the 
Willamette Valley shippers a better supply of 
cars, Which the millmen declare they must have, 
Since they have secured only about 50 percent 
of requirements for several weeks. Shipments 
by water from the Willamette and Columbia 
rivers have averaged about 2,000,000 feet a day 
during May and June, and this has done much 
to prevent accumulation of stock. The log situa- 
tion remains unchanged in that there is no 
possibility of prices falling as long as the cost 
of production remains at the high level reached 
in June, when the camps closed down for the 
summer holidays. Most of them are now in 
operation again. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 20.—The fir market is 
still feeling the effect of the dumping during 
the last three months of a large number of cheap 
transits on the market, and, to some extent, the 
large number of cars placed in storage, Either 
the yards have plenty of stock or feel that they 
can get it on short notice, and for that reason 
buying is not so heavy as it otherwise would be. 
However, sales managers say they are doing a 
fair business, the last week showing a slight in- 
crease over the previous week. A good share of 
the business placed here comes from the East, 
some of the fir even going to the New England 
States. Prices do not show any change to speak 
of, and there still are differences in quotations, 
according to whether the mill is actively in the 
market or does not care for new business, 





Boston, Mass., July 21.—The market is a little 
firmer. Demand is not any better. The strength- 
ening of the market is due more to advices from 
the West than from increase of demand here. 
Prices current are for flooring: No. 1 vertical 
grain, 1 x 4, $87 to $89; No. 2, $84 to $86; No. 3, 


$73 to $75. 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, July 21.—The position of the western 
pines market is virtually unchanged. Upper 
grades are in very fair demand and low in supply. 
This is particularly true of shop, which is con- 
sequence shows a decided advancing tendency. 
No. 4 stock is also*in good demand, especially 
for box purposes, and is bringing good prices, 
but the other lower grades remain rather weak. 
A good volume of railroad business is reported 
by the western pine distributers. 


Portland, Ore., July 17.—The western pine 
market is steady with no change in prices. 
These mills, like those cutting fir, are having 
trouble in obtaining cars and it is said they are 
refraining from booking far in advance for fear 
of inability to secure carrying equipment. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 20.—Factory inquiry 
for western pines continues active in some sec- 
tions and yard inquiry is good. Select stock 
is rather scarce, however, and practically all 
of the mills have placed a close limit on quan- 
tities shipped with any one order. It is an- 
nounced here that the California mills have in- 
creased prices on select stock from $3 to $5, the 
latter figure on No. 1 and No. 2 clear. The 
yard demand for boards is good and fortunately 
the mills appear to have plenty on hand to meet 
the orders. A good business is reported coming 
from the east side. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 21.—Much strength has 
developed of late in the prices of both Cali- 
fornia white and sugar pine, and good lumber 
is said to be up $5 a thousand. This follows a 
number of advances, but is said to be justified 
by the extremely small stocks at the mills. 
Buyers, have not been making so much objec- 
tion to prices as to the inability of wholesalers 
to supply -them with needed lumber. Just now 
demand is rather quiet. 


REDWOOD 


Kansas City, Mo., July 20.—The redwood mar- 
ket appears to have been somewhat neglected 
the last week, with a light demand and little in- 
quiry. Yard stocks are small, however, and 
sales managers expect a good business when 
buyers get around to it. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, July 20.—There is a better supply 
available and while prices are low they are on 
a more stable basis than earlier in the month. 
There is some improvement in the box demand, 
but house building schedules are few and far 
between. The determination on the part of 
most buyers not to buy, regardless of prices, has 
resulted in complete withdrawal of stocks. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 21.—The trend of prices in 
North Carolina pine has been upward for the 
last week or two. Six-inch roofers are now 
around $43, or an advance of $3 from recent 
quotations. Much territory is under embargo, 
but by the use of permits the wholesalers have 
been able to carry on a fair amount of business. 
They expect quite an improvement this fall, tho 
during the present vacation season it is not ex- 
pected that many large orders will develop. 


Boston, Mass., July 21. — Roofers have 
strengthened considerably the last week. De- 
mand is a little improved. For 6-inch $45 is 
now the bottom price for really desirable stock. 
The demand for rough edge is slight. Quota- 
tions vary much, some sales having been for as 
much as $117 and others for as low as $106— 
and there are sales, it is understood, for less 
than this. 


Baltimore, Md., July 19.—Receipts have con- 
tinued to be fairly large, and the withdrawals 
very moderate. Buying has been limited to 
actual needs. The market shows some slight in- 
dication of stiffening. Only the box makers are 
up to their usual requirements, the builders be- 
ing obliged to curtail activity. Banks are tight 
on money, while the railroad situation inter- 
feres with distribution. Conditions, however, are 
better rather than worse. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, July 21.—The local southern pine 
market remains very quiet; and it may as well, 
for few of the mills apparently would be in posi- 
tion to handle the business if it should increase 
in volume. Practically every southern pine dis- 
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tributer in this market has been advised by his 
mill connections to go slow in booking business, 
as the car situation is such that shipments are 
becoming more and more difficult to make, and 
none of them are willing to book orders very 
far ahead of the car supply actually in sight. 
Prices continue to show an advancing tendency, 
and a prolonged car shortage, together with the 
imminent freight rate advance, is pretty sure to 

operate to advance them considerably above 
present levels; hence the mills are advising dis- 
tributers not to quote prices, but to accept all 
orders subject to the market. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 20.—The southern pine 
market is enjoying something of a little boom, 
tho business is not near what might be called 
normal. However, sales managers are consider- 
ably encouraged by the improved tone of the 
market and are inclined to be very hopeful over 
the prospects of a good fall trade. There is a 
very satisfying inquiry in' the market and a 
larger percentage of it is being followed by or- 
ders than was the case for several months. 
Wholesalers continue to take stuff here and 
there and industrial demand is good. The city 
yards are not doing much more than keeping 
in touch with the market, but the country trade 
is apparently not inclined to take chances on 
the market and is playing safely by placing or- 
ders now. The car situation is giving consider- 
able trouble and frequent shutdowns of planers 
are reported because of the inability to get cars 
to the mills. Prices here do not show any change 
over last week, tho they are reported much 
firmer and some slight advances would not be 
surprising. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 20.—The southern pine 
market may be said to be at a standstill, re- 
maining firm at recent advances. Considerable 
inquiries are coming in, but orders for the most 
part are confined to mixed car requirements, 
dealers filling in to meet absolute needs but not 
buying straight cars for the future. This at- 
titude is pretty general, altho indications are 
that there will be an increasing shortage in 
cars. Disinclination of bankers to advance 
money to retailers or for construction work is 
responsible for the conditions. Boards, ship- 
lap and center matched flooring are in strong de- 
mand and No. 1 dimension is in better call than 
No. 2 common and better. 


New York, July 20.—Many southern pine sales- 
men have been devoting much of their time to 
securing reinstatement of canceled orders. There 
is bound to be a good demand but it is slow 
in developing. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 21.—The southern pine 
situation shows some improvement and whole- 
salers report not only a stronger market but in- 
creased of buying. Finish is said to be from $3 
to $12 higher than a short time ago and timbers 
are also stronger. Buying would be better if it 
were not for the various embargoes, which make 
it almost an impossibility for some places to 
get stocks. Wholesalers feel that the bottom of 
the market has been reached within the last few 
weeks. 


Columbus, Ohio, July 19.—The demand for 
southern pine shows a slight increase during the 
last week. Buying is still limited to immediate 
wants but dealers are more inclined than 
formerly to take a chance. Dry stocks are be- 
coming better. Many orders are for cars of 
mixed items. Car shortage and embargoes are 
still holding up shipments but the situation is 
improving. There are quite a few transit cars 
on the local market. Building operations are 
quiet as a result of tight money conditions. 
Rough finish is strong and the same is true of 
flooring. Some call for dimension is reported. 


Baltimore, Md., July 19.—The receipts here of 
Georgia pine are ‘perhaps the smallest for a long 
time. There is no encouragement for the yards 
to augment their selections. Many mills have 
either reduced their output or closed altogether, 
so that production does not run much, if any, 
ahead of demand. The quotations are to be re- 
sarded as steady and the market gives some in- 
dications of inherent strength. 


Boston, Mass., July 21.—A firmer tone pre- 
vails in the market due to advices of good 
business in the West, and prices are a little 
higher. But retailers here are cautious and re- 
fuse to buy under present conditions. Flooring 
is higher; demand is very slow. The same is 
true of partition. Prices current are: Flooring, 
A rift, $120 to $125; B rift, $110 to $120; C rift, 
— to $110; partition, B&better, %x3%, $86 to 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 29.—Considerable busi- 
ness has been booked in southern pine during 
the week, altho the buying has mostly to satisfy 
immediate demands. Building operations are 
showing considerable progress and contractors 
are replenishing supplies. There is no disposi- 
tion to make concessions. 


CYPRESS 


Chicago, July 21.—The cypress market re- 
mains without feature. There is only a limited 
volume of business transacted at this time, but 
at prices which hold very firm. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 20.—There is no change 
in cypress prices. The demand for both yard 
and factory stock has been somewhat better. 
Reports from the mills are that stocks are bad- 
ly broken and the car shortage is becoming 
more and more serious. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 20.—Quite a number of 
cypress buyers are discovering with some dis- 
may that advice given them weeks ago by sales 
managers to place orders while the placing was 
good, was worth listening to. As a result they 
are having trouble now in getting their business 
accepted, and find that in a good many cases it 
is necessary to change orders to conform to 
stocks. The mills have very little dry stock on 
hand and are not finding nearly enough cars to 
meet their requirements. Prices are quite firm. 


Alexandria, La., July 19.—Cypress manufac- 
turers report quite an increase in the demand, 
with the building trade as the principal buyer. 
Retail yards all over the North and East are 
again in the market with the easing up of rail 
congestion. Outside of Alexandria proper the 
roads are supplying less than 20 percent of the 
car requirement. No changes in prices to speak 
of have occurred. 


Boston, Mass., July 21—The cypress market 
continues firm tho demand is no more than 
fair and shipments are behind hand. Prices 
current are: FAS, 4/4, $145 to $150; 8/4, $160 
to $165; selects, 4/4, $130 to $135; 8/4, $145 to 
$150; shop, 4/4, $96.50 to $101.50; 8/4, $118 to 
$121. The tank makers and other manufacturing 
consumers are the best buyers. 


Baltimore, Md., July 19.—Demand is held down 
to a small volume. The circulation of stock 
lists is being prosecuted with considerable in- 
dustry, but there seems to be a tendency to 
hold on to lumber in the expectation that the 
market will work up again and that all of the 
supplies available will be needed. 


Columbus, Ohio, July 19.—A better feeling is 
shown in the cypress trade in central Ohio. 
Buying on the part of rural dealers has in- 
creased and the market generally is steadier. 
Shipments are delayed because of embargoes. 
Dealers’ stocks are not large. Demand is bet- 
ter from all sources. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 21.—Cypress remains one 
of the strong woods and trade is holding up 
well, tho there is no disposition as a rule to 
place orders ahead. The transportation out- 
look is such as to lead wholesalers to advise 
early purchases. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 19.—Some improvement 
is reported in the cypress market in the way of 
orders placed for immediate delivery. Con- 
struction demand is better. Shipping restric- 
tions are still a hindrance, but the situation is 
showing improvement. The price situation is 
steady. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., July 17.—A few more shingle 
mills began operation during the week, increas- 
ing the machine output to about 35 or 40 per- 
cent of the total for the entire Pacific North- 
west. Shingle logs on the Sound and in British 
Columbia are soft at prices in the neighborhood 
of $20; on the Columbia the going price is about 
$25, and on Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor 
about $30. The shingle market shows a firm- 
ing-up tendency. Quotations: 


Standard Rite- 

Standard M Square Grade 
Extra stars ..$4.00@4.25 $3.50@3.60 $3.60@3.75 
Extra clears.. 4.75@5.00  4.40@4.60  4.50@4.75 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 19.—The market is 
quieting down and the trade here considers it 
fortunate that shipments from the Coast have 
been so curtailed. Lack of transit cars for the 
trade has caused some trouble and incon- 
venience, but it has reduced the amount of 
stock held in storage. Prices are strong but do 
not show any further advance, nor are they 
likely to under the present conditions. 


Facts and Figures 


The experiences of many lumber 
mills throughout the country have 


proven that Dow Gravity Con- 
veyors reduce the number of men 
necessary to handle lumber. The 
elimination of only two men, at 
the end of the first year, will pay 
for the cost of a gravity conveyor 
unit several times. The great sav- 
ing year after year is obvious. 





Write for full particulars. 
“Let Gravity Do It” 


DOW WIRE AND IRON 
WORKS 
INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE, 
KENTUCKY. 











Cultivate Farmer 
Trade 


and get better ac- 
quainted with their 
needs while doing 
their grinding with a 


Monarch Meal 
and Feed Mill 


Our mill in your yard will attract farmers 
who have rye,corn, buckwheat, etc., to grind. 
While grinding you can talk lumber and 
occasionally sell a “Monarch” outright. 





Send for catalog today. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncY* Pa. 








RIGHT NOW 


on logging 
camps — use 
i 
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They save time, labor, money and lumber and can 
be easily and quickly moved. We make Tents of all 
kinds and sizes for loggers and millmen. 

Our line also embraces Tarpaulins, Wagon Covers, 
Flys, Canvas Curtains, Feed Bags. 


Let us submit you estimates. 


United States Tent & Awning Co. 


219 N. Desplaines St. CHICAGO 
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Kansas City, Mo., July 20.—Demand for 
shingles here continues to take about all the 
market offers and prices remain steady around 
$4.25 for stars and $5.25 for clears, old pack 
basis. A concession generally is given on large 
ears. The demand for lath is only fair, and 
prices are not any too strong at $6 for south- 
ern pine and fir. There is slightly better de- 
mand for siding, but not enough to cause any 
stir in the market. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 20.—There is very little 
buying of shingles in this market at present. 
Today’s market (Pacifie coast base) is $4.85 for 
clears and $3.85 for stars. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 19.—Demand is . 


better. While not considered active, buying is 
strong enough to cause some competition for 
the cars that are in transit. There is plenty 
of stock but the scarcity of cars is holding 
back shipments and augmenting quotations, 
which have advanced from 10 to 20 cents on 
clears and stars respectively during the last 
week, bringing clears up to $6.43 and stars to 
$5.51, local basis. 


Columbus, Ohio, July 19.—The shingle trade is 
showing signs of improvement, altho prices are 
still irregular. Receipts are small, especially 
from the Coast. Retail stocks are fair and 
little buying is expected in the near future. 
Red cedar stocks are increasing in price. The 
lath trade is still quiet and low prices pre- 
vail. Buying is limited strictly to immediate 
wants. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 21.—The shingle trade is 
not as active as usual at this time, but prices 
are considerably stronger than for the last two 
or three weeks. Extra clears are now quoted at 
$6.53, as compared with a recent price of about 
$6, and stars are $5.51. If prices remain strong 
it is likely that some more buying will be done 
soon, as the retail supplies are lower than they 
generally are. 


Boston, Mass., July 21.—The lath market has 
become very dull. Prices are weak. The 1%- 
inch are offered at $9 and may be had as low as 
$8.75, and the 15¢-inch go at $10 and a little 
less sometimes. The furring market is dull. 
The 2-inch sells for $49 at most. The retailers 









68 foot logs out of the Florida woods. 


three and six tons capacity. 


TROY,OHIO,U.S.A. 


Trailers 
Long: Heavy Loads Easily Handled 


For hauling long logs over the rough, makeshift roads of the lumber camps, or 
for hauling long, heavy timbers over city streets, the Miami Lumber and Pipe 
Trailer is the most efficient and economical hauling unit on the market. In the 
illustration below a Miami, hitched behind a light truck, is being used to haul 


The Miami is built oversize and overstrength in every respect, with a margin of safety of 
over 300 per cent at every vital point. Every detail of its construction has stood the test of 
actual service in the lumber camps. Miami trailers for lumber service are built in one, two, 


Write for further | information 
prices and name of nearest dealer 


THE MIAMI TRAILER COMPANY 


BOX G L 72, TROY, OHIO, U. S. A. 











are well supplied with shingles and they refuse 
to buy more. The white cedars remain firm, 
per square, extras, $8 to $8.50; clears, $7.50 to 
$8; second clears, $5.50 to $5.75. The reds are 
firmer and higher in price. 


Baltimore, Md., July 19.—Shingles are holding 
their own surprisingly well as to prices, while 
lath are much under the high level that pre- 
vailed for a time. H. B. Short 6 by 20 cypress 
hearts remain at $27 to $27.50, with saps around 
$21, and the stocks here are moderate enough. 
Spruce lath bring from $11 to $12.50, while 
southern pine rule as low as $9. 


BOXBOARDS 


Boston, Mass., July 21.—The market is not 
as active as it was, because so many mills and 
manufacturing plants have closed and box users 
have become well stocked in the last few weeks. 
For round edge pine boards $39 is asked. 


ODP BBD DDD PPP IID 


HYMENEAL 


KRAUSE-HUTTIG. The marriage of Miss 
Jeanette Huttig, daughter of the late Charles H. 
Huttig, founder of the Huttig Sash & Door Co., 
of St. Louis, to Ernest J. Krause, jr., of St. 
Louis, took place in St. James Methodist Church 
in Chicago, Friday, July 16, Rev. Ivan Lee Holt, 
of St. Louis, officiating. After spending their 
honeymoon in the West Mr. and Mrs. Krause 
bat * home, Oct. 1 at the Hotel Branscome, 

t. Louis. 


KOFOID-SMITH. Charles L. Kofoid, son_of 
H. C. Kofoid of the H. C. Kofoid Lumber Co., 
of Caruthers, Calif., was married on Saturday, 





MR. AND MRS. CHARLES L. KOFOID 


July 10, to Grace Lula Smith, of Caruthers, The 
young man is manager of the H. C, Kofoid Lum- 
ber yard at Raisin City, Calif. 


FUNKHOUSER-GLENN. Clarence Funk- 
houser, lumberman of Parsons, W. Va., and Miss 
Nellie Glenn, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. F. M. 
Glenn, of that place, were married at the home 
of the bride recently. 


SIEGEL-ARMSTRONG. Miss Mildred Arm- 
strong and Roy S. Siegel were married last week 
at the home of the bride’s mother, Mrs. Naoma 
N. Armstrong, 738 Belt Avenue, St. Louis, Rev. 
Dr. S. E. Ewing officiating. The bride was edu- 
cated at Lenox Halil. Mr. Siegel is the son of 
A. J. Siegel, president of the Huttig Sash & 
Door Co., and is connected with that concern. 
He attended Smith Academy and is a member 
of the St. Louis Club and the Sunset Hill and 
Normandie Country Clubs. The young couple 
left for a trip in the East. 


SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK 














men build them in idle time. 


Write us for details on the money- 
ses for 1 i, a ] 


making proposit 








A Side-Line That Pays Two Profits. 


Dealers interested in selling more lumber will find ° 
farmers ready to buy our hardware for a pe 


Combination Hay Racks,*} 
Grain Beds ad Stock Racks , x 


and every set of ““A-P” Special Hardware you sell means ° 
a sale of lumber. Both sales will carry good profits. Or 
you can sell the wagon beds complete by having your 


Allith-Prouty Company, Dept. 131, Danville, Illinois 
Manufacturers of Door Hangers and Tracks, Overhead Carriers, Fire Door and Garage Door Hardware, Spring Hinges, Rolling Ladders, Hardware Specialties. 







A Complete Set of Allith Special 
Hardware for Combination Bed 














Reports from the various sash and door manu- 
facturers thruout the country indicate little, if 
any, improvement over the last few preceding 
weeks. The usual midsummer dullness is now 
upon the trade and while most of the plants 
manage to keep busy on stock work there is 
hardly any demand because of the exceedingly 
quiet building season. No concessions are being 
made in prices nor are any expected, it being 
believed that this fall building construction will 
become active and that the demand will be then 
accelerated. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and mill work 
plants are doing a fair business. Door factories 
in the Bay counties section are operating at about 
a normal rate for the season. Finished door fac- 
tories connected with the white and sugar pine 
mills are operating steadily with a fair eastern 
demand. Sash and door cut stock is in demand, 
with no surplus. Pine box shook production con- 
tinues to be heavy. More cars are needed in some 
districts, 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men are 


‘going along about as they have been, but steady 


progress is being made in the way of catching up 
with orders, and stocks from the mills are grad- 
ually coming in, while the new calls upon the 
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manufacturers are decidedly reduced. There are 
hose who predict lower prices for sash and doors, 

hile others point to the deficiency, especially of 

ouses, as proof that construction work must be 
speeded up and that the present lull is likely to be 
ucceeded by another spurt which may be expected 

» stiffen the whole list materially. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul manufacturers report 
: quiet market and they do not look for any marked 

tivity during the remainder of the year, owing 
to the reduction in building activities. The fac- 
tories are running steadily now with full crews, 
all striking employees having returned. Wage in- 
creases were made July 1 in most factories but 
no concessions were made to other demands of 
the men. Some stock is being accumulated, after 
. period in which it has been difficult to get any- 
thing for quick shipment. 

The door and millwork trade at Buffalo, N. Y., 
is getting to be on a mid-summer basis and because 
ef the general uncertainty in the building trade 
a good deal of holding off is being done by the con- 
tractors. Everybody expects a fair amount of 
business to be placed this fall, after a period of 
intervening hesitation. 

Plants at Kansas City (Mo.) report some slight 
increase in inquiry for yard stock, but not much 
of an increase in sales. There still is plenty of 
work on hand ta keep the plants busy for some 
time and there is just a little more figuring being 
done on specials, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
(Concluded from page 81) 


bardwood floorings, gum, ash, basswood, cherry, 
hickory, mahogany and the fancy woods, and 
prices are steady altho there is possibly a slight 
gain in the size of the stocks offered at mill points. 
White pine is steady in demand and price, with 
a prospect of higher prices. Spruce sells at a rate 
that keeps offerings down, and price is firm. Hem- 
lock is selling as fast as ready for market, at good 
prices, and there seems to be no stock accumu- 
lating at mills. Cypress shipments have been 
slow, but sales and prices are steady. Generally 
speaking, southern and North Carolina pine are a 
little steadier. Lath are offered more freely, but 
are holding at good prices. Shingles are plentiful 
and off in price, althe the lack of shipments is 
tightening them somewhat, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


July 20.—M. W. Stark, of the American Column 
& Lumber Co., Columbus, discussing trade condi- 
tions said, “Prospective buyers express a willing- 
ness to buy hardwoods if they can be assured of 
stable prices. It is not a question of what price 
they are asked to pay, but rather a question of 
stability of price which is holding them back.” 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
reports a quiet trade in hardwoods. He says that 
dealers as well as factories are buying only what 
they absolutely need for the present. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


July 20.—With hardwood dealers and manufac- 
turers in the Southeast expecting an excellent 
volume of fall business and every effort being 
made right new to stimulate production because of 
broken stocks, comes the announcement from Wash- 
ington that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has extended the embargo for thirty days more. 
While the industry really expected this announce- 
ment there is promise now that it may have to be 
extended another thirty days, and if this should 
happen it will certainly seriously impair lumber 
operations in this part of the country. Hardwood 
production in the Southeast is more nearly normal 
than it has been for many months, but the mills are 
unning out of raw material and they will have to 
hut down or at least greatly curtail production 

ry shortly unless the situation improves. And 
ere seems little likelihood of any improvement 
1 the car supply for several weeks to come. Mil- 
ons of feet of timber is waiting for cars to trans- 

rt it to the mills to be manufactured into lum- 


Der, and the cars are not available. 








Efforts are being made to reforest the area 
‘round Williamsport, Pa., with white pine, which 
i days of yore was floated down the Susque- 
‘anna River to be cut in the lumber mills of 
Jaryland, The forest academy of Mont Alto 
has just completed planting of about 40,000 
ines and spruces on the Mont Alto State forest 
‘to take the place of blight infected chestnut. 
\s fast as the chestnut, which is sold by the 
siate at a profit, is cut it is replaced with two 
snecies of the trees above named. This program 
is expected to replenish the timber wealth of the 
State and to insure a permanent supply of mer- 
chantable woods, 


Goldsboro N.C. Pine 


is manufactured to meet our long established standing of quality 


and is a big trade builder for retail yards. 
to quality, millwork and grading year in and year out. 


mixed car today. 


Every foot runs uniform 


Try a 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D.C. 


Perfectly Milled and Correctly Graded Stock. 


Telecode Ussd 
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Try Camp on 
Rush Orders for 


N. C. Pine 


Daily Capacity: Saw Mills, 600,000; Planing Mills, 400,000 








Mills: Franklin, Va.; 


Arringdale, Va.; 


Wallace, N. C. 


Camp Manufacturing Co., Franklin, Va. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Building 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 


nae Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
D. WOOD, Manager 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


CALIFORNIA. Torrance—Gardena Lumber 
Co. succeeds San Pedro Lumber Co. 

FLORIDA. Plant City—Warnell Lumber & 
Veneer Co.;. sold to Florida Citrus Exchange. 
Sale includes veneer and crate mill at Plant City, 
various mill buildings, warehouses, lands an 
lots in that vicinity, the sawmill at Fort Green, 
the Warnell logging road with rolling stock, 
mules, wagons, etc. Will be operated under the 
old management, under control of the Exchange 
Supply Co., subsidiary of the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change. 

IDAHO. Long Creek—James Edwards; sold 
interest in Ladd & Edwards sawmill to partner, 
Alfred Ladd. 

ILLINOIS. Litchfield—Harry Lewis has dis- 
continued his commission business here as well 
as the buying department for the Hargrave- 
Lewis Lumber Co., the Hargrave Lumber Co. 
and the Hargrave-Thompson Lumber Co. These 
companies will in future do their own buying 


under the following names: Hargrave-Lewis . 


Lumber Co., of Witt and Staunton, Ill.; Har- 
grave Lumber Co., Nokomis, Ill.; Hargrave- 
Thompson Lumber Co, Virden and Girard, Il. 
Mr. Lewis retains his interest in these £rms but 
will not take active part in their Seeaenes- 
He has removed to Tarpon Springs, Fla. 

Murrayville—H. E. Million; succeeded by Wy- 
att & Million. 

INDIANA, Sullivan—A. H. Munkedick, suc- 
ceeds J. H. Thornton as manager for Allen A. 
Wilkinson Lumber Co. Mr. Thornton has gone 
into general contracting business at Winchester, 
Ind. 

KANSAS. McPherson — Houston - Morrison 
Lumber Co.; changing name to Home Lumber 
& Grain Co. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Webster & McCausey 
Lumber Co.; McCausey interests sold. 

Iron Mountain—Holfeltz & Smith; building ma- 
terials; Lewis Eisell buys interest of Jacob 
Smith. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—T. R. Early, 17th 
and Brooklyn; discontinuing business. 

Moscow Mills—Ordeheid & Depping; succeeded 
by E. H. Ordeheid. 

NEBRASKA. Page—Edwards & Bradford Co.; 
sold to J. E. Smith. 

Wisner—Fred Bolster; sold out to Stevens 
Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Rochester—Traders Box & 
—— Co.; sold to Woodstock Manufacturing 

0. 


NORTH CAROLINA. High Point—Peerless 
Veneer Co.; moving to new location. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Acme Box & Lumber Co., 
American Box Co. and American Veneer Co.; 
merged into Folding Box Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Billings and Enid—Thompson 
Leadbetter Lumber Co., sold to W. R. Thomp- 
son Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Clatskanie—The mill formerly op- 
erated by Brock Bros. has been taken over by 
Rice & Pulliam. 

Gooch—Gooch Lumber & Shingle Co., name 
changed-to Shaw-Bertram Lumber Co.; capital 
increased from $25,000 to $150,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Lancaster—Watson Manu- 
facturing Co., now Lancaster Manufacturing 


Co. 

North Girard—Pennsylvania Manufacturing 
Co., succeeded by Eagley-Morrison Co. 

Pittsburgh—A. J. Fisher, for twenty years 
with the Nicola Stone & Myers Co., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the last twelve of which was at the 
Pittsburgh branch, the Myers-Parsons Lumber 
Co., is now in business for himself in Pittsburgh 
under the name of A, J. Fisher Lumber Co. 

TENNESSEE. Kingsport—Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., purchased plant of Amer- 
ican Wood Reduction Co. here which the gov- 
ernment has been using for the manufaciure of 
wood alcohol. 

TEXAS. Fort Worth—The Producers’ Lum- 
ber Co. is moving its general offices from Fort 
Worth to Tulsa, Okla. 

WASHINGTON. Ethel—Ed Scanlon, formerly 
with Brix Lumber Co., of Portland, and C. A. 
Schoolmaster purchased controlling interest in 
International Lumber Mill & Export Co., of 
Ethel, and after making improvements will re- 
sume operation under name of Ethel Lumber Co. 

Klickitat—Western Pine Lumber Co., moving 
general office to Portland, Ore. 

WEST VIRGINIA.  Craigsville—W. T. Mc- 
Whorter, operating a planing mill in Buchannon, 
W. Va., and lumber mills in Nicholas and Web- 
ster counties, purchased interest of J. W. Jones 
in Creigh Lumber Co., Craigsville, and will con- 
tinue the business from the Buchannon office. 

Martinsburg—John P. Thorn has become asso- 
ciated with his father, H. P. Thorn, in the lat- 
ter’s retail lumber business. 

WISCONSIN. Ladysmith—C. W. See, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, has acquired an interest in the 
Ladysmith Chair & Furniture Co. 

Viroqua—Nuzum Lumber Co., purchased line 





yards of L. M. Roseland at Viroqua and Viola, 
Wis., for a consideration of $60,000; ‘Viola yard 
will be closed. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Mobile—Navco Hardwood Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $500,000. 

FLORIDA. Arcadia—Russ Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $225,000. 

Jasper—Cypress Creek Lumber Corporation; 
incorporated; capital, $75,000. 

Rosalie—Kissimmee Valley Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $60,000. 

INDIANA, Paoli—Indiana Timber Co., incor- 
porated; to make berry crates. 

Warsaw—Braude-Pierce Furniture Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $100,000. Takes over plant of 
Warsaw Wood Products Co.; will erect new 
factory building to make tables. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville— Kentucky Wood 
Products Co.; changing name to Bush Bros. & 
Co.; increasing capital from $25,000 to $50,000. 

LOUISIANA, Alexandria—Walker Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Shreveport—Clover Leaf Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000. 

Shreveport—Kelley-Mullen Hardwood Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; general lum- 
ber and mill business, 

MAINE. Augusta—Garfield Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $200,000. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Powell Manufactur- 
ing Co., 1845 Hanover Street, incorporated; to 
manufacture and sell wood and metal products 
and machinery. 


MISSISSIPPI. Brookhaven—J. <A. Carroll 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 
MISSOURI. Springfield —Groblebe Lumber 


Co., increasing capital from $25,000 to $100,000. 
St. Louis—Weybeck Lumber Co., incorporated. 
MONTANA, Kalispell—Nyack Tie & Timber 

Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Wallabout Box & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Manhattan—Wooster Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $5,000 to $50,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Kiowa—Pine Mountain Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 

OREGON. Klamath Falls—Klamath Manu- 
facturing Co., incorporated; capital, $150,000; 
building mill; box factory to be built later. 

Portland—Oregon Fir Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $5,000. 

Portland—M. & M. Woodworking Co., increas- 
ing capital to $180,000. 

TEXAS. Houston—Bonita Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Houston—Day-Miller Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $45,000 to $60,000. 

Houston—Ragley Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $30,000. 

Vernon—C, E. Beaver Rig & Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $22,500. 

WASHINGTON. Anacortes—Clear Lumber & 
Shingle Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Colville—Williams Lake Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $7,500. 

Mount Vernon—Doty-Burr Furniture Manu- 
facturing Co., incorporated; capital, $40,000. 

Olympia—Allied Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $75,000. 

Seattle—Occidental Shingle Co., incorporated; 
capital, $9,000. 

Tacoma—Aston & Todd, incorporated; capital, 
$10,000; wholesale. 

Tacoma—Foster-Newbegin Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $40,000 to $120,000. 

WISCONSIN. Linden—General Service Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000; lumber. 

Manitowoc—F. H. iese Manufacturing Co., 
incorporated; capital, $250,000; furniture. 

Stoughton—Stoughton Lumber & Supply Co., 
increasing capital from $50,000 to $75,000. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Mobile—Louisville and New Al- 
bany men are interested in a new hardwood 
lumber and veneer plant to be launched at Mo- 
bile under the name of Navco Hardwood Co. 

1OWA. Mason City—Webster-Potter Lumber 
Co. will erect office and lumber yards; one-story, 
74 by 300 feet; cost, $25,000. 

Spencer—Schoeneman Bros. Lumber Co., work 
begun on new shed and office building; two 
stories, 180 feet long. 

LOUISIANA, Delhi—The W. A. Davis Lum- 
ber Co., with headquarters in Chicago, has built 
a band mill at Delhi. 

OREGON. Astoria—Youngs Bay Manufactur- 
ing Co., a new concern, organized with a capital 
of $15,000, by A. V. Allen» jr., Brewer A. Billie, 
and Fred T. Ward, will erect a ill at As- 
toria to cut timber for furniture veneer. 

Portland—Heacock Sash & Door Co. is im- 
proving and extending its plant. 

Dalles—Willamette Valley Lumber Co. will re- 
build the sawmill recently destroyed by fire, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Beaver — Cook-Anderson 
— Co., will rebuild plant recently destroyed 

y fire. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—Turner, Day & 
Woolworth, of Louisville, wood handle manu- 
facturers, are building a warehouse and handle 
manufacturing plant here costing $175,000 and 
$250,000 respectively. 

WASHINGTON. Castle Rock—Buker Bros. 
will install a sawmill near here. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—Konz Box & Lum- 
ber Co., erecting sawmill, 30 by 65 feet, for saw- 
~ stock for cheese ones. 

lymouth—Plymouth Phonograph Co., erect- 
ing dry kiln, capacity, 60,000 feet; merchandise 
room, 60 by 75 feet, and a woodworking exten- 
sion, two stories, 50 by 60 feet. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Huttig—Canbeal Saw Mill Co.; 
recently began. 

Newport—Abeles & Taussig Tie Corporation; 
opened here; headquarters, St. Louis. 

CALIFORNIA. ‘Torrance—Gardena Lumber 
Co.; recently began. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—J. P. Cranston 
opening wholesale lumber business. 

FLORIDA. Plant City—A. W. Smith Lumber 
Co., new concern; lath mill. 


GEORGIA. Valdosta—W. B. Miller Lumber 
Co., new wholesale southern pine. 

KENTUCKY. Partridge—John P. Nelson; 
new; hardwood sawmill. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Springfield — Smith 
Springfield Body Co.; recently began; manufac- 
turing auto bodies. 

MICHIGAN. Hancock—Chamber of Commerce 
raises $150,000 to bring Hancock Enamel Wood- 
enware Manufacturing Co. to city. 

Stephenson—Elmer F. Potter, Fond du Lac, 
Wis., will open a retail yard here. 

MISSOURI. Marionville— William Barron 
Cooperage Co., installing barrel factory. 

Poplar Bluff—E. S. Linton Lumber Co., 442 
Poplar Street; new concern, 

t. Louis—General Reed Furniture Co. re- 
cently began; 707 Pennsylvania Ave.; manufac- 
turing furniture. 

St. Louis—Weybeck Lumber Co., recently be- 
gan retail business at Broadway and Illinois 
Street. 

St. Louis—Williams, Barr & Zint Lumber Co., 
recently began crate and box manufacture at 
4325 N. Main Street. 

MONTANA. Lavina—Anton Rasmussen open- 
ing retail lumber yard. 

OKLAHOMA. Heavener, Miami and Okesa— 
Potter Lumber & Supply Co. recently - began; 
headquarters, Miami; sawmill, planing mill and 
retail lumber. 


REGON. Sutherlin—A. E. Shira, recently 
began planing mill and box manufacture. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Bidwell—R. W. Caddell; 
recently began sawmill. 

Pittsburgh—A. J. Fisher Lumber Co., new 
concern. 

Wilkesbarre—J. D. Davenport & Co., new con- 
cern, retail lumber. 

TENNESSEE. Bristol—West Memphis Lum- 
ber Co. opens distributing yards. 

Johnson City—A. . Scott recently began 
wholesale and commission lumber business. 

TEXAS. Orange—Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Co. opens office at Waco with Rebert Turpin in 
charge. 

VERMONT. Bennington—Thomas Hunter re- 
cently began; sawmill. 

WASHINGTON. Forest—R. H. Martin and 
several lumbermen of Chehalis have purchased 
the Urquhart Lumber Co.’s plant and holdings 
here and will remodel and begin operations 
under the name of R. H. Martin Lumber Co.; 
post office address Napavine. 

Sumner—Triangle Lumber Co., opening for 
business; J. F. Jones, manager. 

WISCONSIN. Benoit—C. H. Werdon Lumber 
Co., Washburn, Wis., is establishing retail yard 
at Benoit; handling lumber, building materials, 
fuel, etc. A site has been purchased for lumber 
sheds, storage buildings, office, etc. 


CASUALTIES 


CALIFORNIA. Healdsburg—Sotoyome Lum- 
ber Yard; loss by fire. 

FLORIDA. Milton—Corbett Mill, operated by 
Jackson Lumber Co., and approximately 500,000 
feet of lumber destroyed by fire; mill will prob- 
ably be rebuilt, 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—Phoenix Planing Mill 
Co.; loss reported in issue of July 3 not serious: 
small fire in shaving vault damaged blower sys- 
tem only. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—L. W. Hancock, con- 
tractor; loss by fire in lumber yard;. small 
damage. 


MASSACHUSETTS. West Hanover — Lit 


Enitips Co.; sawmill damaged by fire; loss about 
NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Star Lumber Co. 
and lumber yard of James Shewan & Sons, ship 
Ozone Park, Long Island—Earl A. Gillespic; 
repairers, damaged by fire; heavy loss of lumber. 
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fire loss in mill and shop of $150,000; machinery 
destroyed; reported no insurance, 

OREGON. Molalla—Key Lumber Co.’s mill 
destroyed by fire; loss, $13,000; partly insured; 
will be rebuilt at once. 

WASHINGTON. Pe Ell—Yeomans Lumber 
Co., loss of $15,000 by fire in logging camp. 

WISCONSIN. Oconomowoc — Oconomowoc 
— Co., loss by fire; yards practically de- 
stroyed. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Nelson—Rigg & Wild- 
er; camp No. 3 with 1,000,000 feet of logs de- 
stroyed by brush fire on timber limits of O’Neill, 
Irvine & Mann Lumber Co. in Salmon Valley. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. St. Stephen—Mann Ax 
& Tool Co.; factory and all of its contents 
burned; loss estimated at $200,000, largely on 
machinery and stock. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


SHREVEPORT, LA., July 19.—At a rehearing in 
the case of the Arkansas & Louisiana Midland 
Railroad in the fedeial court under Judge G. W. 
Jack, the order of July 5, selling the railroad to 
h. A. Frost, F. T. Whited and G. S; Prestridge for 
$375,000, with a deposit of $10,000 and the re- 
mainder to be paid in sixty days, was amended so 
that the time limit for the payment will expire 
July 31. The rehearing was on application of the 
receivers of the railroad who claimed that the 
sale, allowing sixty days for payment or rejection, 
was prejudicial to the receivership, stockholders 
and ereditors of the road. A number of shippers 
along the road attended the hearing fearing that 
if the order were vacated the road might pass into 
other hands and a part of the line be discontinued. 








CHARLESTON, W. VA., July 19.—A verdict for 
$700 for the plaintiff was rendered in the circuit 
court in the suit of John J. Thayer against James 
A. Holley. The action was for $4,000 damages 
alleged as due as a commission on a contract for 
the sale of a piece of timberland in Lincoln 
County. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 17.—The Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Co. has purchased from the Northwestern 
Timber Co., 25,000 acres of white pine timber 
adjoining the former company’s holdings in central 
Oregon, near Bend. 





SHREVEPORT, LA., July 19.—The Fawndale Lum- 
ber Co., according to advices, has sold to the J. 
M. Jones Lumber Co., of Logtown, the timber 
rights on 342 acres of jand for $5,000. The J. M. 
Jones Lumber Co. recently completed a hardwood 
mill costing $250,000 at Logtown. 


_ ATLANTA, GA., July 19.—The McLane & Owen 
Stave Mill Co., of Demopolis, Ala., is reported to 
have purchased for $150,000 a tract of timber 
land, comprising about 1,000 acres, five miles from 
Demopolis. The timber will be cut for use in the 
company’s mill, the pine to be used by the Black 
Warrior Lumber Co., of Demopolis. 


BLUEFIELD, W. Va., July 19.—George Richard- 
son and C, F. Bailey have purchased 300 acres of 
timberland on Big Branch from Col. and Mrs. 
James Browing. 








RONCEVERTE, W. Va., July 19.—George W. Moore, 
of St. Louis, Mo., has purchased several tracts of 
timber in this section and will begin operations 
soon. He has opened an office in Ronceverte. 





DetTROIT, Micu., July 21.—The Ford Motor Co. 
has purchased 400,000 acres of forest and mineral 
land surrounding Lake Michigamme in the upper 
peninsula, where the company will maintain a 
permanent timber preserve. A sawmill will be 
erected. Modern conservation methods and _ re- 
forestation will be practiced on the tract. 


Bangor, Mr., July 19.—A tract of 100,000 acres 
of timberland on the upper St. John will pass to 
inl Allegash Land Co., a new organization, of 
angor, 


PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


: The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
ecently were issued from the United States Patent 
‘iitice. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. F. 
Surnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Con- 
‘nental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 
he rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent 
snd name of inventor when ordering. 
_ 1,343,772. Logging car or sleigh. 
creau, Bemidji — vie 
1,343,799. 





Aguste Gen- 


Lumber iling , 
rrefren, Butte Falle pi ng device. Frank EF. 
1,343,981. Wood sanding or polishing machine. 


fohn M. Nash, Wauwatosa, Wis. 

_ 1,844,096. Resawing machine. Charles B. 
‘prague, Minneapolis, Minn., assignor to Diamond 
‘ron Works, same place. 

rene Ain nee ee yi me G. Hagmaier, 
West Allis, S., assignor to - - 
returing Co., Mitwaukee, Wis. ediaeiemmnie eens 


«,1:344,320. Grapple hook for skidding 1} 
“tate Thomas, | MacClenny; Fla. ski 
1.344, rocess t . 

Hess, Rprapaan ae of treating timber. Henry K. 


1,345,253. Method of preserving wood. Max 
n 


Ruping, Berlin, Germany. 
Org 1??888. Saw gage. Newton Allen, Lyons, 











HIRAM HUNTER, senior member of the firm 
of H. & E. F. Hunter and allied interests, died 
at his home in Henry, Ill, on July 15, at the age 
of 83. Mr. Hunter had for many years been 
prominent in Illinois lumber circles. He was 
born in Courtland County, New York, on March 
7, 1837 and removed to Illinois in 1845, his family 
settling in Bureau County. Mr. Hunter first 
became a farmer, but in 1867 he gave that up to 
enter the hardware trade in Wyanet, later sell- 
ing that business to engage in the drug business 
After twelve years he moved to Henry, IIL, 
where in the spring of 1880 he entered the lum- 
ber business with the firm of Houghton, Hunter 
& Houghton, who bought out the A. M. Poole 
business. This firm continued in business for 
two years when it was sold to Cone, Brown 
Co. The three partners then joined with W. A. 
Hanna and formed the Hanna Wagon Co. A 
few years later Mr. Hunter sold his interest in 
that business and returned to Henry, where he 
and his son Elmer F. Hunter purchased the old 
business from Cone, Brown & Co. From that 
has grown the present system of yards operated 
under the names of H. & E. F. Hunter; Hunter, 
Allen & Co.; Hunter, Dunn & Co.; Hunter, 
Doughrty & Co.; Hunter, Stevens & Co.; Hunter, 
Rourke & Co.; Hunter, Wood & Co., the Hunter 
Lumber Co. and the Peru Lumber & Coal Co., 
comprising about twenty-five yards in all, of 
which Elmer F. Hunter is now the head. Mr. 
Hunter is survived by three other sons and one 
daughter. 





WILFORD BAKER MEDES, for several years 
the St. Louis representative of the W. R. Picker- 
ing Lumber Co., of Kansas City, died at_his 
home in Kansas City, Tuesday afternoon, July 
20. Mr. Medes was 60 years of age and was 
widely known in the lumber business to which 
he had devoted his whole business life. A 
widow and two daughters, Mrs. Fred Briech, of 
Denver, and Miss Florence Medes, of Kansas 
City, two brothers and one sister, survive. One 
brother, Harry Medes, lives in Keokuk, Iowa, 
and the other, W. J. Medes, lives in Kansas 
og funeral was held on Friday at Tren- 
ton, Mo. 





GEORGE SEMOUR BIRELY, lumber buyer 
for the Birely-Davis Furniture Co., Shelbyville, 
Ind., died in a hospital in Indianapolis, July 16 
as the result of injuries sustained while serving 
with the 150th Field Artillery, 42nd Division, 
A. E. F., in France. He enlisted early in the 
war and his division was one of the first to reach 
France. He participated in the Lorraine fight- 
ing and on the Champaigne front at Chateau- 
Thierry and finally in the Argonne. His death 
was the result of repeated gassing which af- 
fected his heart. Mr. Birely was the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Birely, of Shelbyville and was 
born in 1893. 





F. B. BARTLETT, a well known retail lum- 
her dealer of Lewiston, Idaho, died at his home 
there on July 2 after an illness of several months. 
Mr. Bartlett went to Lewiston about_ fifteen 
years ago and was at the head of the Bartlett 
Lumber Co. until he disposed of his lumber in- 
terests last summer on account of ill health. He 
had been active in association affairs and a 
director in the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
 - feearce for some years. He was 53 years 
old. 





ALLEN GRAY, president of the Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank, of Evansville, Ind., and interested 
in the Evansville Veneer Co., and the Indiana 
Tie Co., of that city, died in a hospital there re- 
cently at the age of 65. Mr. Gray was a large 
land owner in the State of Indiana and was said 
to have been Evansville’s first millionaire. Two 
brothers survive. 


CAPT. WALTER W. HEISKELL, sales agent 
of the North Coast Dry Kiln Co., of Seattle, 
Wash., died suddenly on July 15 while on a va- 
cation in the San Juan Islands, Washington. 
He was 49 years old and a veteran of the 
Spanish-American war. He was widely known 
among lumbermen on the Coast and was highly 
regarded by them. He is survived by a widow. 


WILLIAM_H. CHAPMAN, president of the 
Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., died in that city on July 12 following an 
illness of eleven weeks. Mr. Chapman was born 
in Ballston Spa, N. Y., in 1856, and went to Kan- 
sas City when he was 17. He entered the lum- 
ber business in 1888 cutting timber near Carrol- 
ton, Mo., and in the Missouri River Valley. In 
1895 the company moved its operations to north- 
eastern Arkansas, purchasing large tracts of 
hardwood timber land. Mr. Chapman was a 
director of the New England National Bank, of 
Kansas City, and of the Central Coal & Coke 
I widow, Mrs. Margaret C. Chapman, sur- 





CHARLES A. FINKBINE, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Wisconsin Lumber Co., Sied 
at his home in Des Moines, Iowa, July 8, at the 
age of 67. He had been in failing health for the 
last five years, but had not been confined to his 
bed until a few weeks ago. Mr. Finkbine was 


the son of the late Robert S. Finkbine, one of 
Iowa’s noted citizens, and was a graduate of 
Iowa State University. He started out in his 
career as a lawyer, but in 1882 he changed to the 
lumber business and in that year founded the 
Wisconsin Lumber Co., of Des Moines, of which 
he has been head and active manager ever since. 
He took an active interest in association work 
and was twice elected president of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association and was 
director for several terms. A widow, one daugh- 
ter and two sons survive, besides three brothers, 
William O., and Edwin C., of Des Moines, and 
Harry M., of Atlantic, Iowa. 


L. A. PAGE, president of the L. A. Page Lum- 
ber Co., of Mason City, Iowa, died suddenly on 
July 8, following a stroke of apoplexy, at Clear 
Lake where he had been staying at his summer 
home. Mr. Page was 77 years old and had 
a resident of Iowa most of his life. He entered 
the grain and lumber business in 1870 at Cresco, 
later building a warehouse at Plymouth. In 
1880 he went to Mason City and engaged in the 
lumber and grain business from which has grown 
the L. A. Page Lumber Co. and the Page & 
Crane Co., of Clear Lake, and Page & Hill Co., 
of Minneapolis. He was also interested in other 
enterprises and was a president of the North 
Iowa Brick & Tile Co. A widow with three 
children survive. 








THOMAS L. TWIFORD, who has been in the 
lumber and coal business at Port Tobacco, Md., 
since 1878 died recently at that place at the age 
of 68. He leaves a widow and four children. 





THE PRESENT OWNER of Thomas Jefferson’s 
old home near Charlottesville, Va., has an- 
nounced that it is for sale at $1,000,000, includ- 
ing 700 acres of land, provided the property 
shall be converted into a national memorial. 
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A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 

7 : 





welcome this system that 


Lumber Dealers w ; 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 


developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


~ Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet 6f stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost per square can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 


The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 5% x 82 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this dee 
Partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. - 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
ht words of ordinary length make one 
ine. Count in signature. 
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2 play p' eading can be ad- 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in arder to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 


vertisements received dater will be pl 
‘under heading Too Late to Classify. — 





A CORPORATION WITH GENERAL OFFICES 


In a Northern Ohio city, operating fourteen manufactur- 
ing plants in various parts of the United States, desires 
to secure the services of a young man experienced in 
wooden box manufacture. Must qualify temporarily as 
assistant to lumber and shook buyer, and eventually 
take entire charge of that department. State age, manu- 
facturing experience, executive experience, salary ex- 
pected, and furnish references. This position will be 
open on or about September 1, 1920. 
Address “Pp, 1,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS ALL-ROUND MAN 


To take charge of two machine planer. Must be experi- 
enced machinist; understand shipping; handling of men, 
and good hustler. Plant located in Ozark Mountains in 
Oklahoma. Good water; no mosquitoes; healthy. Write 
full particulars first letter, giving experience and refer- 
ences. Address ‘‘R. 33,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 
Large Manufacturer and Wholesaler of West Coast 
Lumber and Shingles located Minneapolis, desires ser- 
vices of competent man with wholesale experience. Must 
be capable of handling dictation, familiar with tran- 
siting of lumber and shingles and be willing to travel 
some or assume entire responsibility of office when called 








upon. Give age, experience, salary etc. with application. . 


Address “R. 2,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—STENOGRAPHER 
Young man, competent and neat worker. Preferably 
with lumber office experience. One who can take rapid 
dictation and transcribe accurately. Good salary to 
start, with excellent chances for advancement. Location 
Chicago. Address ‘‘R. 20.’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Lumber and millwork (interior finish) man to take 
complete charge of established retail yard and factory 
in Detroit. Must attend to purchasing, sales and’ man- 
agement. State experience fully. Do not answer un- 
less you have had experience and can give bond. Prefer 
married man 25 to 45 years. Steady position. Salary 
around $3,000, but exact amount depends on the man. 
Replies absolutely confidential. 
ress ““R. 21,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
Preferably -a married man and one who has had consid- 
erable experience inspecting the various kinds of hard- 
woods. Write full particulars about your lumber expe- 
rience, education, also state age and what salary 
expected. Address TAYLOR & CRATE, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED—ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 
‘With lumber experience for sawmill office. Married man 
preferred. State.fully past experience, references and 
salary expected. 

ddress ‘‘AUDITOR,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
For swamp logging, one experienced on skidders, loaders 
and pile drivers. Must be capable man with g 
references. 

Address ‘‘LOGGING,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SAW MILL FOREMAN 
Who understands running mill, cutting lumber and han- 
dling men. Apply stating experience and give reference. 
None but first-class men need apply. Address 
“FOREMAN,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
McGiffert loaderman, also American loaderman. Must 
be able to furnish satisfactory references. Send same. 
State salary expected and how soon can report for work, 
in first letter. 
Address 























“‘R. 3,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LIVE WIRE 
Millwork superintendent all detail work forty-man mill. 
f you have not made good don’t apply. Give salary 
expected and reference first letter. 
GUILFORD LUMBER MFG, CO., Greensboro, N. ©. 


WANTED—YARD SUPERINTENDENT 
A good one. Advise age and previous experience. 
Montana Mill. 
Address 








“K. 19,’ care American Lumberman. 





WE HAVE AN OPENING THAT WE 
Believe is unequalled in the South for an Exchange man. 
One who is familiar with equipment used in timber in- 
dustry. Will guarantee a satisfactory arrangement to 
the right party. 

DIXIE MACHINERY COMPANY, 
P. 0. Box 426, Shreveport, La. 





s 
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WANTED—MANAGER 

Manager of logging and milling operation in Northern 
California (white pine and fir). Competent to erect and 
equip new mill and manage entire operation. Will have 
free hand. Must show that previous experience was suc- 
cessful. Pleasing location and good environment for 
family man. Permanency is assured and liberal salary 
and profit percentage offered to suitable party. No cash 
investment required, but past performances must bear 
closest investigation. Replies treated confidentially. 

Address *““R. 34,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 

Lumber accountant, by a large hardwood manufac- 
turer located Memphis, Tenn. He must be very capable 
in keeping accounts and making out statements and 
income tax reports, Only a high class man will be 
considered, with exceptional references as to ability 
and integrity. 

ddress ‘‘R, 51,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS 
Logging superintendent for pine mill, 200,000 daily ca- 
pacity. Only energetic, experienced, sober and reliable 
men of proven ability in handling such position with 
Clyde machinery will be considered. Give list of pre- 
vious employers, salary expected and how soon can ar- 
range to assume charge. 
ddress “R. 42,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—LUMBERMAN TO HANDLE 
Contractors’ trade. Must be good live man, resourceful, 
energetic; able to get business through good letter writ- 
ing. Excellent position for right man. 

ddress “R, 47,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANT—BOOKKEEPER 
Retail lumber and coal office. Wisconsin town of 5,000. 
Prefer man who has had charge some small retail yard 
with experience. State salary expected and reference 
in first letter. 
ddress *“R. 40,’ care American Lumberman. 


ANTED—AMBITIOUS ENERGETIC 
Young man, desirous of learning the retail lumber and 
supply business, for office work. Must have knowledge 
of bookkeeping and stenography and general office rou- 
tine work. Location small growing manufacturing 
town in northeastern Ohio. Give reference, experience, 
age and salary desired in first letter in own hand writ- 


ing. 
Address “R. 37,’? care American Lumberman. 


BOOKKEEPER IN WHOLESALE LUMBER 
Office in Chicago. Good future, address reply in own 
hand writing giving qualifications, age, references and 
salary expected in first reply. 

Address “R. 39,’’ care American Lumberman. 


MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 
Capable of listing and figuring from plans. Must be ex- 
perienced, and one familiar with Cost Book A preferred. 
Give full particulars first letter. AMERICAN SASH & 
DOOR CO., Kansas City, Mo. : 


IF YOU ARE CAPABLE OF 
Running a retail lumber yard in a city, we have a place 
for you in our Seattle office. Must be experienced and « 
good bookkeeper. COLUMBIA LUMBER COMPANY, 
5015 Rainier Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 


WANTED—A LOGGER 
To take contract for cutting timber and logging a 60,000- 
foot capacity mill cutting about 70% pine. Best of op- 
erating conditions. 

GOLDEN SAW MILL, Corinth, Miss. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED STENOGRAPHER 
In general office of large lumber manufacturers in 
Northern Wisconsin, permanent position at good salary. 
Young lady with dictaphone experience preferred. State 
salary expected and give references. 
Address “Pp, 6.”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD BUYER 

By large Hardwood Yard in New York State. We have 
a position open for a capable lumber buyer, preferably 
college graduate, about 30 years old and married. Must 
be experienced in grading lumber and a good corre- 
spondent, as this is primarily an office position. Give 
full particulars in first letter. Address ‘““NEW YORK 
HARDWOOD BUYER,”’ care American Lumberman. 


AN M I $5,000.00 
Or more to invest, as nager of Planing Mill and 
wholesale business in Southern City. Going proposition 
and good opportunity for the right man. 

Address “Pp, 5,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Lumber inspector to grade and ship from mills in Ken- 
tucky. Good salary to right man. Only first class need 
apply. Address BOX NO. 45, Winchester, Ky. 
WANTED—A FIRST CLASS 
Working planing mill foreman. Do not apply unless 
you are an overall man capable of doing high glass work. 
GOLDEN SAW MILL, Corinth, Miss. 












































MAN WITH EXPERIENCE AS 
Foreman of millwork shops employing forty or more 
men. Good living conditions, small growing town in 
Maryland. Write fully. 
Address “H. 6,"" care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED, CAPABLE ' 
Planing Mill Men for steady positions, Bench work, Frame 
Builder, Sash and Door man. Men who are looking for 
permanent locations. No labor trouble. Write us stat- 
ing experience and qualification. 
ENID PLANING MILL COMPANY, 
Enid, Okla. 


SASH AND DOOR FOREMAN WANTED 
The largest and best equipped sash, door and general 
millwork plant in the entire South has an opening for 
a high class foreman to take full charge of the sash 
and door department. Must understand his job, both 
as to quality and production, Please give full line on 
your experience and salary expected in first letter. 
Address “T, 38," care American Lumberman, 
WANTED-—IN CITY 35,000 
Near Detroit, young woman with retail lumber experti- 
ence to act as stenographer and assist bookkeeper. 
Address “p, 28,” care American Lumberman. 
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WANTED—A MANAGER FOR 
Small lumber yard in good farming community. .\ 
excellent opportunity for a second man with sufficie: 
experience in the business to get a start with one o! 
the largest line yard companies in the state. Sala: 
$100.00 to start. 
Address “Pp. 36,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR RETAIL 
Lumber yard with hardware and paint store experienc: . 
Live young man of exceptional ability with pep and ar: 
bition, must be worth a high salary. 

Address “Pp, 9,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MAN EXPERIENCED 
In manufacture of hickory dimension stock, Must }. 
able to superintend installation and operation of mili, 
and ja handling of stock from stump to car. Goo! 
proposition for right man with proper references. 
Address “Pp. 10,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANT—FIRST CLASS ESTIMATOR 
Central Indiana, able to list from blue prints and familior 
with Cost Book A; one preferred who has had some se!'- 
ing experience. 

ddress “M. 1,’? care American Lumberman. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
To act as assistant for one year for one of the best 
line yard concerns in the country or one of their best 
retail yards in Kansas. Then take management of one 
of our yards, Must have initiative, be a hustler, a 
good salesman and produce results from the start. 
One that can create and build up an active business. 
Opening is in city of 12,000. Give full qualifications, 
experience, age and salary wanted to start. 

Address “M, 10,’’ care American Lumberman, 

WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood lumber inspector, also a m lumber tally- 
man. Must be able to furnish satisfactory references. 
State salary expected and how soon can report for work 


in first letter. 
“P. 158,’’ care American Lumberman. 

















Address 


WANTED—LOGGING CONTRACTORS 
For British Columbia. Must be responsible men for 
big job, long operations, Must have equipment to get 
logs from w to mill. Can tow logs. Give particu- 
lars in first letter. 
Address “L, 2,’° care American Lumberman. 





Wanted: 
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STEADY EMPLOYMENT 
For a competent filer in an odd work mill to take care 
of band, rip and resaws, circular saws, planer and 
jointer knives, State experience and salary expected. 
ddress “*R. 14,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT AND 
Experienced machinist and a good, thorough blacksmith. 
Prefer both to be familiar with sawmill work. Have 
first-class shop, healthy location and pay well. State 
when can start to work. Must have both men promptly. 
Address TREXLER LUMBER CO., Allen, S. C. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
With sufficient experience to handle left-hand rig as re- 
lief sawyer and other times to handle steam set on car- 
riage or general work about the mill under foreman’s 
instructions. Single mill cutting pine located in New 
Mexico. Excellent climate. Good conditions. Give age 
and experience in first letter. 
ddress ““R. 43,’" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—PLANER MACHINE MAN 
To take care of two machines and small band resaw put- 
ting out at least 75M feet daily of air dried western 
pine. Must be able to handle men and to keep machines 
going. In reply state salary expected at start and 
furnish recommendations. 
ess “*R. 23,’’ care American Lumberman. 


STEADY EMPLOYMENT 
For one or two first-class stickermen in an odd work 
factory. Good wages, forty-four hours per week. State 
experience. 
Address “R, 15," care American Lumberman. 


GANG SAWYER WANTED. 
Immediately for Wickes 8x24 gang on oak lumber. 
BASIC MFG. CO., Basic, Va 


SAWMILL ENGINEER 

Mechanical engineer with good experience in cou- 
structing up to date sawmill machinery and with ex- 
perience as sawmill designer, wanted for large lumb:r 
company in Canada, State education, experience, ace 
and salary wanted. Only first class up to date men 
need apply. 

: ddress “Pp, 4,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS MOULDER MAN 
Steady work. Central Illinois location. Give full pxr- 
ticulars first letter. 

ddress “‘R, 10,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FIRST CLASS CONSTRUCTION 
Millwrights, for double band saw mill job. 90c¢ pr 
hour and transportation one way if retained until }:-) 
is complete. 

Write DAWKINS LUMBER OOMPANY, Suble'’, 
Magoffin County, Kentucky. 


WANTED—CIRCULAR SAWYER 
For Portable Mill, to start in about two weeks. 
FRED B. TODD LUMBER CO., 
Lake Gogebic, Mich. 
































WANTED 
Circular Log Sawyer, Setter and Tail Sawyer, Gang 
Rip Sawyer, Sticker and Machine Hands, at our Buff:!o 
Mill. Steady work. Apply or write to 
ELIAS & BRO., INC., Buffalo, N. ¥ 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MEN 
In planing mill and shop work inside and bench wo*- 
WHITING LUMBER 0O., Port Huron, Mich, 























